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For  months  rumors  persisted  about  “two  minute”  sanity  tests  at  Cook  County 
Mental  Health  Clinic.  People  were  being  committed,  so  the  stories  went,  after 
unbelievably  brief  and  superficial  examinations.  To  get  the  truth.  Daily 
News  reporter  Lois  Wille  got  inside  the  clinic,  found  helpless,  down-and-out 
people,  unable  to 'protect  themselves,  being  deprived  of  their  basic  rights, 
•fi  The  Daily  News  broke  the  lid  off  with  a  hard-hitting  series,  kept  the  issue 
alive  until  the  County  Court  effected  reforms.  But  then  exposing  injustice  is 
nothing  new  to  the  Daily  News.  Twice  in  recent  years  we’ve  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  similar  public  service.* 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


i 


*No  wonder  so  many  advertisers  are  switching  to  Chicago’s  Top  Two  (the  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  combination). 


THE  AU  NEW 

SCOTT 


SUPER 
SEVENTY 
PRESS  UNIT 

SPEEDS  UP  TO 

70,000  PPH 

OR  BETTER! 


NEW?  NEW?  NEW?  NEW? 


IN 

CONCEPT 


IN 

DESIGN 


IN 

OPERATION 


IN 

PERFORMANCE 


Unit  drive  direct  to  Impression  Cylinder 
( Improved  R.O.P.  Color  Register) 

Press  Drive  and  gearing  arranged  to  provide  the  preferred  con¬ 
dition  for  cylinder  reversal  and  uniform  drive  for  color  printing. 

Standard  Black  Press  readily  converts  to  print  R.O.P.  color  — 
same  inking  system  and  controls  used  for  black  and  color. 

Web  feeding  device  to  facilitate  webbing  of  press  unit;  saves 
time  in  threading  web  through  unit. 

Press  electrical  controls  are  flush  mounted  type,  conveniently 
located  for  enclosed  wiring  and  streamlined  appearance. 

New  safety  features  include: 

Protective  devices  for  overload;  guarding  of  all  moving  parts; 
devices  that  insure  plate  lockup;  electrical  tie-in  with  Press  Con¬ 
trol  Circuit. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO 


THE  NEW  SCOTT  “MIRACLE” 
FINGER-TIP  CONTROL  PANEL 


Control  Panel,  mounted  on 
face  of  unit  at  scientific 
angle  and  height,  to  assure 
easiest  and  fastest  use  of 
press  controls. 

Panel,  clocked,  stainless  steel 
with  easy-to-see  ink  control 
stations  in  hanked  rows  for 
convenient  operation. 
ROTOMATIC  INK  FEED 
is  New  SCOTT  method  of 
transmitting  black  or  col¬ 
ored  ink  from  fountain  roll 
to  plates.  A  positive  ink  feed 
at  all  press  speeds  involving 
a  new  principal  combining 


speed  and  pressure  differen¬ 
tial  to  assure  a  uniform  ink 
film  to  the  distributing  system. 
Setting  the  ink  accomplished 
by  a  system  of  rocker-type 
push  button  Electro-Mechani¬ 
cal  Ink  Controls,  providing 
instant  column  or  page  width 
color  adjustment. 

“Clean  Ink”  is  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  for  maintaining  uniform 
ink  value  in  the  inking 
mechanism.  Paper  and  for¬ 
eign  matter  is  constantly  and 
automatically  removed  dur¬ 
ing  the  printing  operation. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 
LISTING  ALL  SPECIFICATIONS 
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DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NfWSFkrEI  MkCHINEIV  (OtPOtMION  •  FiaNt  riklNFIElO.  H  ) 

EXECUTIVE  S  SALES  OFFICE:  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  TOM 


More  and  more  new  industry  is  coming  to  Baltimore.  To  modernize  our  town  in 
keeping  with  this  greater  wealth,  over  1,000  acres  of  "in-town”  Baltimore  is  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated.  Steadily  increasing  payrolls  have  boosted  Baltimore’s 
retail  sales  an  incredible  63.5%  in  14  years.  ■  Baltimore  is  dynamic— business 
is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401,000  daily  and 
321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  This 
"bull’s-eye”  is  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers 
is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures:  ABC  Publisher’s  Statement  3/31/62 


Advertise 

where 

MONEY 

is  thickest! 


There’s  a  concentrated  market  in  concen¬ 
trated  Pinellas  ('ounty. 

More  cars  per  capita  than  any  other 
county! 


Higher  incidence  of  stock  ownership  than 
any  other  county! 


Greatest  population  density  in  Florida! 


E.B.I.  of  S82()  million  compared  to  Hills¬ 
borough  County  (Tampa)  of  S688  mil¬ 
lion! 


Some  startling  facts? 

Sure  -  and  startling  results! 
Covered  only  by 


Prtrrsburg  ainips 

FLORIDA  S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 


Repfesented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

18 — Wyoming  Press  Association  convention.  Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne 
11-19 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

20- 23 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Edgewatar  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 22 — Mass  Media  session.  Fund  for  the  Republic.  Americana  Hotel,  New 
York. 

24— DPI  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire, 
Conn. 

24 — DPI  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut  convention  and  Pest 
Presidents  and  Founders  Night,  Lawn  Club,  New  Haven. 

24- 26— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville. 

25-  Kentucky  Associated  Press  State  meeting.  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville. 

26- 26— Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg.  Virginia. 

26-28 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Rico  Hotel, 
Houston. 

28- Fob.  8 — American  Press  Institute,  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

29- 31 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

31 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 
FEBRUARY 

7-9 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshlar  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

7- 10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Jack  Tar  Hotel,  See 

Francisco. 

10-12 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

14- 16— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Hotel  duPont,  Wilmington, 
Del  a. 

15-  1 6 — Now  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel  LaSalln, 
Chicago. 

17- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  President 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

17- 19 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

18- March  I — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  seminar  (for 
newspapers  under  75.000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  YorL 

21-23 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Radisson,  Minneapolis 
21-23 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Cor'erence.  Hotel  London,  London, 
Ont. 

24- 26— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Lincoln  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

25- 26 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

28- March  1-2— PNPA  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

MARCH 

I- 3 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club  conference.  Robert  Meyer  Hotel.  Jack¬ 

sonville. 

9-10 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

9- 1 1 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists.  Washington,  D.  C. 

10- 12 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

10-16— National  Want  Ad  Week. 

II- 12 — American  Press  Institute.  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  semi¬ 
nar.  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

13 — Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Hotel  Park  Lane,  New  York  City. 

16-18 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers'  Association,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City. 

21- 24— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Shelburne  Hotel, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

22 —  U.  S.  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Brown  Hotel,  Louisville 
24-25 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Hotel 

Fort  Hayes,  Columbus,  O. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

APRIL 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif. 

8- 10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  New 

Orleans.  La. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

18-20 — -Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 
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1962  marks  the 
eighth  consecutive 
year  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  has  topped 
all  newspapers  in 
the  nation  in  total 
advertising  volume 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


For  sales  results  in  metropolitan  Los  Angeles,  count  on  The  Times  — 
over  750,000  families  weekdays,  and  more  than  a  million  on  Sunday, 


Represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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Roll-fed 


Prepri  nts 

may  now  be  used  in 

The 

Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers,  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rotes  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 


Branch  Offices 


New  Yerk; 

588  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago: 

333  N.  Michigon  Avenue 


Los  Angeles: 

650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
London,  W.C.  2: 

Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


’  .  ,  /  *  *  * 
rwin  d  L^olumn 
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ISeivsdtnn  ISetvs 

^ I ^he  column’s  campaign  to  get  mailing  list  names  and 
addresses  corrected  by  public  relations  directors  and  others 
is  meeting  with  some  success,  happily.  A  weekly  newsletter 
of  public  relations,  PR  Reports,  Meriden,  N.  H.,  commented 
on  it  and  urged  PR  people  to  consult  the  1963  E&P  International 
Year  Book,  off  the  press  next  month,  for  names  and  titles 
of  newspaper  editors.  Don  O’Reilly,  director  of  public  relations, 
Atlanta  International  Raceway,  writes:  “In  our  operation,  we 
regularly  consult  Editor  &  Publisher  for  the  assignment  changes 
and  at  least  four  times  a  year  enclose  a  special  coupon  to  our 
entire  list  inquiring  about  possible  address  changes,  additions 
and  even  deletions  to  our  mailing  list.  Certainly,  the  high  cost 
of  mailing,  even  higher  starting  this  week,  makes  it  imperative 
to  keep  mailing  lists  cleaned  and  up  to  date.  With  auto  racing 
rated  the  number  two  attendance  sport  in  this  country,  we 
know  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  racing  fans  looking 
for  news  of  their  favorite  sport,  so  we  try  to  provide  a  service 
to  our  newspaper  sports  department  friends  throughout  the 
country,  as  well  as  publicize  the  activities  of  the  home  of  the 
‘Greatest  Show  in  Auto  Racing,’  the  Atlanta  Raceway.” 

—.Speaking  uf  public  relations  men,  Martin  C.  Reisch,  Kocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  defends  them  and  praises  their  service 
in  a  column.  Excerpt;  ‘‘For  those  who  persist  in  moaninic  about 
the  cancerous  effect  of  press  agents,  may  1  suggest  a  simple  solu¬ 
tion:  Pitch  all  handouts  into  the  wastebasket  and  close  your  door 
to  all  press  agents.  No  one  is  forcing  you  to  put  up  with  them.  Then 
hire  more  men  to  go  out  and  get  the  pure,  unadulterated  facts 
about  their  establishments.  Any  takers?  And  remember,  fellows, 
even  our  newspapers  employ  press  agents.  Or  does  a  press  agent 
cease  to  be  a  press  agent  when  he  is  drum-beating  for  a  newspaper? 
A  rose  is  a  rose  is  a  rose.” 


— George  Selgrat,  news  service  manager,  Martin  Marietta  Corp., 
CJiicago,  suggests  another  series  of  “live  leads”  here.  He  offers 
two  starters;  “.Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy,  who  occasionally 
mcMinlights  as  an  auxiliary  secretary  of  state  .  .  .”  (from  a  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial:  “Gary  Gubner,  who  has  muscles  in  places  where 
most  people  don’t  have  places  .  .  .”  (from  New  York  Times  sports 
section).  Here’s  a  “purple  passage”  from  Frank  Ford,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapc*r  Alliance:  “Neither  Mays  nor  rain,  nor  the  heat 
nor  the  gloom  of  Dark  has  stayed  these  couriers  from  the  swift 
completion  of  their  appointed  rounds.  We  are  talking  about  the 
New  York  A’ankees.” 


— Heady  head:  “Bet  Biz  Better — Bookies  Bask  in  British 
Bimanza”— Netcarfc  Sunday  News;  “Deutsch,  .She  Spoken  Is  But 
Only  In  Here”— f.’hicago  Daily  Tribune;  “Yule  Window  Proves 
I..and  of  All's''— -Indianapolis  Times;  “Texas  Kkids  Like  Sssnow  in 
Ccolorado”— Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News.  “Biggest  Headline  in 
Ulie  Paper”  was  the  caption  Ray  Stefftns  wrote  in  the  Cincinnati 
Post  &  Times-Star  over  a  picture  Julianne  Warren  took  of  fourth 
graders  visiting  the  editorial  department  with  only  their  heads 
sliowing  above  a  partition.  Here’s  how  two  papers  headed  the  same 
story:  “New  Rupp  Girl  Is  Edged  Out  As  ’63  First  Baby”— 
querque  (N.  M.)  Journal;  “Duke  Gity  Mother  Has  First  Baby  Of 
Year  Twice”^Tucumcari  (N.  M.)  Daily  News.  Roger  V.  Marshall, 
a  PR  man  with  Westinghouse  Electric,  sends  along  a  clipping  from 
the  Boston  Herald  in  which  the  obit  of  an  astronomer  is  headlined 
“Astrologer.” 

— Martin  Sheridan,  vicepresident-public  relations.  Admiral 
Corporation,  Oiicago,  and  Charles  Teed,  photographer,  El  Paso 
Herald-Post,  point  out  the  so-called  162-year-old  copy  of  the 
Ulster  (bounty  Gazette,  mentioned  here  Dec.  29  is  in  all'pi'obability 
one  of  thousands  of  facsimiles.  Mr.  Sheridan  is  a  collector  of  old 
newspapers  and  has  been  sent  many  facsimiles  of  this  one  with  the 
story  of  the  funeral  of  Washington.  .  .  .  Polly  DalTron  Miller, 
fashion  director.  Miller  &  Rhodes.  Richmond,  formerly  with  the 
Richmond  newspapers,  was  in  New  York  for  the  New  York  Couture 
Croup’s  fashion  shows.  Site’s  a  sister  of  Thomas  Daffron,  a  news 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  John  DalTron,  associate  director, 
AP,  Richmond.  An  old  friend,  Rhea  Talley  Stewart,  covered  the 
shows  for  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Herald. 
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what*s  growing  in  the  Oregon  Market? 

WORLD  TRADE  AND  THE  WEST’S  BUSIEST  SEAPORTI 


American  products  were  shipped  to  73  foreign  nations  from  the  Port  of  Portland  last  year.  The  leading  U.  S. 
west  coast  dry  cargo  export-import  harbor,  Portland  is  girding  for  future  progress  with  a  $23-million  program 
of  port  modernization  and  development.  The  effective  way  to  keep  your  product’s  sales  progressing  with  this 
active  market . . .  830,000  customers  in  the  Portland  Metro  Area,  2  million  in  the  total  Oregon  Market* ...  is 
through  advertising  in  the  region’s  two  great  newspapers . . .  The  Oregonian  and  The  Oregon  Journal. 
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IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  Oregonian  ■  aREcsaiM  journal 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

lieprvsented  Nationally  by  Moloney.  Itegan  &  Schmitt.  Inc. 
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editorial 


Report  on  N,  Y.  Strike 

The  rejxm  of  the  “Board  of  Public  Accountability”  on  the  facts 
in  the  New  York  newspajjer  strike,  which  is  reprinted  in  full  in 
this  issue,  reveals  a  complete  lack  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  striking  union  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  industrs’  which  su]>- 
ports  it.  The  strike  was  not  called  as  a  result  of  a  breakdown  in  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  but  had  been  planned  before  the  expiration  of 
the  contract  to  take  effect  regardless  of  any  reasonable  offer  made  by 
the  publishers.  It  was  designed  delilrerately  to  bring  the  emj)loyers 
to  their  knees  regardless  of  the  economic  chaos  caused. 

Read  this  paragraph  from  the  rejwrt: 

“First,  the  printers’  strike  rvliich  occasioned  the  shutdown  of  all 
the  newspaj>ers  was  not  a  move  of  last  resort  to  which  the  printers 
were  driven  after  a  full  exploration  of  the  possibility  of  settlement. 
It  was  a  delilrerate  design  fonned  bv  the  printers’  representatives  as 
the  opening  gambit  in  negotiations.  Undoubtedly  the  aim  was  to 
secure  contract  Ijenefits  markedly  better  than  the  Itenefits  which  could 
be  expected  in  the  normal  course  of  bargaining  and  the  course  adopted 
was  lx>rn  of  the  conviction  that  negotiations  to  the  desired  end  could 
not  be  effective  and  would  not  l)e  worth  undertaking  until  after  a 
strike  of  long  duration,  which  would  probably  put  some  ]>apers  out 
of  business  and  bring  the  rest  to  their  knees.  The  union  demand  for 
the  new  contract  was  in  an  amount  which  exceeded  the  total  lienefits 
gained  under  all  the  contracts  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  amount 
requested  could  not  have  l>een  advanced  with  any  thought  that  it 
would  invite  negotiation.  Coming  as  it  did  at  the  last  minute,  with 
no  time  allowed  for  serious  negotiation,  it  besjieaks  an  intention 
to  shut  down  the  pajiers  and  to  postpone  any  negotiation  until  a 
time  when  the  publishers  would  be  forced  to  surrender  under  the 
economic  pressure  of  threatened  extinction.” 

The  amount  of  increase  demanded  over  two  years  was  $36  per 
week  in  wages  and  lienefits  and  the  request  was  presented  only  15 
minutes  before  the  termination  of  the  contract  and  before  the  strike 
started.  The  picket  lines  were  fonning  at  that  point  because  the 
union  leaders  had  already  maile  up  their  minds  they  were  not  even 
going  to  attempt  to  negotiate  further.  The  strategy'  had  been  formu¬ 
lated  and  it  did  not  call  for  collective  bargaining.  It  called  for  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  average  wage  increase  negotiated  in  453 
ITU  contracts  across  the  countrs'  in  1962  amounted  to  $2.89  jier 
week  (exclusive  of  fringe  benefits)  the  strikers  in  New  York  have  the 
gall  to  demand  an  increase  of  $18  plus  $18  in  fringe  benefits  (totalling 
$36  over  a  two-year  jieriod)  and  refuse  to  budge  on  those  demands 
during  six  weeks  of  a  disastrous  strike. 

How  can  the  other  unions  and  their  members  involv'ed  in  New 
V'ork  follow  that  kind  of  irresponsible  leadership  any  longer? 
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theretrith,  than  a  house  full  of  sarrificet 
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Short  Takes 

of  the  staff  managed  to  get  to  the 
office  on  snowshoes  and  skies.  —  Editor 
&  Pl  BLISHFX. 

• 

Veterinarians,  ladies  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions  are  invited  to  attend.  —  Moriti- 
cello  (Ind.)  Daily  Herald- Journal. 

• 

The  Yule  hog  was  placed  on  the  fire 
about  5  p.m.  —  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 
Tribune. 

• 

The  column  also  exhibits  an  ignorance 
of  the  very  nature  of  man  in  relation 
to  the  scared  state  of  marriage. — Chester 
(Pa.)  Delaware  County  Daily  Times. 

• 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
claims  it  has  “instant”  powered  eggs 
that  are  good.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  &  Ch/ronicle. 
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Copywriting  in  Advertising’s  Teen-age 


By  Lxiuis  Sealnr 

In  the  adolescent  years  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  going  back  to  1910  to 
1920,  the  Copywriter  was  the 
master  mind  of  most  of  the  good 
accounts.  Even  the  higher-sal¬ 
aried  account  executive  who 
brought  in  the  business  paid  his 
respects  to  the  good  Copywriter. 

In  those  days,  genius  was  ex¬ 
posed  in  magazines,  newspapers, 
posters  and  billboards;  there 
was  neither  radio  nor  televi¬ 
sion  to  befuddle  a  man’s  think¬ 
ing.  Not  all  copywriters  were 
good;  talent  was  as  scarce  then 
as  now.  And  because  then  as 
now  there  were  uninteresting 
but  dollar-eai’ning  accounts,  the 
drone  writer  had  his  place  on 
the  payroll. 

Qualified  agencies  were  fewer, 
so  were  advertisers  with  vision. 
There  was  much  less  stealing  of 
another  agency’s  accounts;  new 
business  was  acquired  mainly 
on  merit.  Integrity  and  honesty 
were  respectable;  good  character 
didn’t  need  references.  There 
was  not  the  multiplicity  of  prod¬ 
ucts  or  the  unrestrained  repeti¬ 
tion  in  production,  nor  any  no¬ 
tion  that  a  bundle  of  money  and 
pages  of  advertising  could  in¬ 
sure  sales  and  profit. 

Impending  for  Ideas 

Advertisers  were  spending 
their  own  money,  not  that  of 
an  impersonal  money-loaded  cor¬ 
poration.  They  were  conserva¬ 
tive  sjjenders.  They  were  sold  on 
ideas,  on  the  provable  power  of 
the  printed  word.  Selling  was 
hard.  Million  -  dollar  accounts 
were  day  dreams.  Most  adver¬ 
tisers  trusted  the  advertising 
agency  that  signed  them  up  and 
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stayed  with  it.  They  were  not 
told  (until  years  later)  that  the 
client  knew  as  much  about  ad¬ 
vertising  as  the  advertising  man, 
which  wasn’t  true  then  —  or 
now^ 

There  was  some  good  result¬ 
getting  advertising  in  those 
early  years  —  Kodak,  Burpee 
the  .seedsman,  Huyler’s  and 
Whitman’s  candies,  Fatima  ciga¬ 
rettes,  Oldsmobile  and  Cadillac, 
Welch’s  grape  juice.  The  Bell 
Telephone  System,  Jason  Weiler, 
diamond  rings.  Hind’s  honey-and- 
almond  cream,  and  many  others. 
Most  of  them  have  survived  and 
prospered.  'This  was  the  time  too 
when  pills,  liniments  and  patent 
medicines  with  testimonials 
flourished. 

Into  the  balmy  climate  of 
those  days  came  Claude  Hop¬ 
kins,  T^  McManus,  James 
Webb  Young,  Elmo  Calkins, 
.Tames  Woolf,  Paul  Lewis,  Tom 
Warren,  Harry  Prest,  Fairfax 
Cone,  Roy  Durstine,  Wallis 
Armstrong  and  a  dozen  or  so 
others  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia.  Boston.  All  of 
these  men  had  ideas,  convic¬ 
tions,  and  knew  how  to  write 
persuasively.  All  of  them  knew 
what  advertising  was  about, 
what  it  was  for,  how  to  write  it 
in  simple,  crisp  understandable 
English.  They  knew  “the  pub¬ 
lic”  to  whom  they  appealed. 
Few  superlatives  were  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  super-superlatives 
of  today  hadn’t  been  invented. 
It  was  the  day  of  reason-why 
copy. 

Helen  I.nnsdowne 

Helen  I^ansdowne  deserv’es  a 
special  paragraph.  Some  years 
before  she  married  Stanley  Re¬ 
fer  January  19,  1963 


sor,  she  was  a  brilliant,  a  very 
brilliant  writer;  she  had  ideas, 
unusual  ones;  she  knew  how  to 
think,  how  to  write.  She  scored 
heavily  with  a  series  for  Pond’s 
cosmetics,  with  testimonials 
from  socially  prominent  women; 
and  if  I  recollect  rightly,  she 
was  the  author  of  “The  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch.”  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  provide  the 
feminine  touch  of  good  women 
writers  to  copy  appealing  to 
women.  And  that’s  why  the  good 
agencies  today  include  women 
writers  on  their  staffs. 

Getting  a  job  with  one  of  the 
few  good  agencies  was  fairly 
easy  if  one  knew  the  language, 
knew  something  of  translating 
.selling  ideas  and  product  quali¬ 
ties  into  persuasive  copy.  It  was 
Elmo  Calkins  or  William  Johns 
of  Batten’s  who,  I  think,  first 
stalked  the  newspaper  field  for 
copy  writers;  newspaper  men 
knew  how  to  write  and  they 
were  attracted  by  the  two  or 
four  times  more  money  than 
newspapers  paid. 

Lord  and  Thomas,  Erwin- 
Wasey  in  Chicago;  George  Bat¬ 
ten.  Frank  Seaman.  McCann, 
Calkins  &  Holde^^,  in  New  York; 
Allen  Wood,  Walter  Snow,  in 
Boston;  Ayer  and  Wallis  Arm¬ 
strong,  in  Philadelphia,  were 
places  to  go  when  job  hunting. 
Ayer  was  the  toughest,  because 
they  wanted  them  young;  the 
salary  was  low  and  the  “honor 
of  working  for  Ayer”  was  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  instead  of  dol¬ 
lars. 

Bill  Corman,  then  general 
manager  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
hired  me,  trying  to  beat  me 
down  on  salary.  Finally,  I  told 
Corman  that  I  couldn’t  live  on 


bread  crumbs.  I  added  that  Cal¬ 
kins  &  Holden  or  George  Batten 
were  scouting  for  writers.  “Oh, 
don’t  go,”  said  Corman,  “I  was 
trying  you  out!  Come  in  Mon¬ 
day  and  get  to  work.”  That’s 
how  it  was  with  Ayer  in  the 
good  old  days.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  Ayer  office  opened 
every  morning  with  prayer;  that 
wasn’t  so,  but  when  various  fa¬ 
vored  groups  were  taken  up  to 
the  Ayer  farm  for  a  week-end, 
it  was  fjrace  at  the  table  and 
church  on  Sunday  morning. 

I’d  lieen  a  Copywriter  for  a 
month  when  National  Biscuit’s 
trade  adverti.sing  of  Zuzu  ginger 
snaps  and  Nabisco  sugar  wafers 
was  thrown  my  way.  Most  of 
the  boys  didn’t  like  trade  stuff. 
I  received  an  “A”  from  the  sales 
manager. 

Thinking  on  Overtime 

Working  hours  were  nine  to 
five,  till  one  o’clock  Saturdays. 
Many  a  good  Copywriter  worked 
overtime  —  had  to,  because  then 
as  now,  ideas  and  thinking  were 
not  regulated  by  clock  or  calen¬ 
dar.  Writing  wasn’t  all  of  the 
job;  the  man  worth  his  salt  did 
any  necessary  research  on  his 
own;  he  knew  of  what  he  wrote. 
He  believed  in  the  product,  he 
was  truthful,  seldom  exagger¬ 
ated.  Often  he  submitted  his 
copy  direct  to  the  client,  gave 
his  reasons-why,  defended  it 
when  questioned.  And  he  usually 
won. 

The  day  of  the  Big  Rally  of 
mixed  brains  and  strap  hangers 
had  not  arrived. 

One  of  my  section  writers, 
Hal  Igou,  from  Chicago,  tem¬ 
peramental,  handled  some  of  the 
early  Bell  System  advertising. 
He  didn’t  get  along  with  the 
account  executive,  quit  in  the 
middle  of  the  month.  That’s 
when  I  was  “trusted”  with  a 
prize  account.  I  stayed  with  the 
Bell  System  five  of  the  happiest 
years  I  had  in  advertising. 
James  D.  Ellsworth,  assistant 
to  President  Vail,  was  a  bril- 
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McKelway  Resigns,  Miller 
Elected  President  of  AP 


Gannett  Compan 
Once  Worked  as 

Paul  Miller,  a  toy  from  Dia¬ 
mond,  Missouri,  who  broke  into 
newspajter  work  on  the  Paw- 
'  huska  (Okla.)  Journal-Capital, 

>  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  he 
was  a  reporter  on  the  AP  staff. 
In  1950  he  became  the  first 
former  employe  of  the  press 
association  to  be  elected  to  its 
board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Miller  is  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  17  newspapers  in  four 
states,  and  operates  four  radio 
stations  and  two  television  sta¬ 
tions.  He  is  also  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  publisher  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle, 

A  few  years  before  Mr.  Miller 
joined  the  Gannett  jfroup  in 
1947,  leaving  the  position  of 
assistant  general  manager  of 
AP,  a  young  man  named  J. 
Wesley  Gallagher  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Rochester  news¬ 
papers.  Today,  Wes  Gallagher 
is  general  manager  of  AP. 

Mr.  Gallagher  was  promoted 
to  that  position  two  months  ago 
when  Frank  J.  Starzel  retired. 


Benjamin  M.  McKelway 
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^’s  President 
AP  Reporter 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Alan  .1. 
Gould  as  executive  editor  the 
end  of  this  month  Mr.  Gallagher 
will  assume  the  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Worldwide  News 
Service. 

McKelway  in  Office  3  Years 

Mr.  Miller’s  election  to  AP’s 
chief  office  came  at  the  meeting 
of  the  directors  at  Phoenix,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Jan.  17,  after  Benjamin 
M.  McKelway,  editor  of  The 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star,  re¬ 
signed  from  the  presidency. 

Mr.  McKelway,  68,  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  1916,  announced 
his  intention  to  retire  from  AP 
positions  several  months  ago. 
He  has  had  the  distinction  of 
having  been  also  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  In  1958  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Maj.  Robert  McLean  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  as  AP 
president. 

By  a  coincidence,  both  Mr. 
Miller’s  and  Mr.  McKelway’s 
fathers  were  ministers.  Mr. 
Miller’s  father  James,  was  a 
circuit-riding  preacher  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  Oklahoma 
and  the  Southwestern  Country. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Jeffrey  Mc¬ 
Kelway  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
Ben  McKelway’s  father,  com¬ 
bined  preaching  and  editing  and 
for  a  time  wrote  editorials  for 
the  old  Charlotte  News. 

Ben  McKelway’s  career  in 
journalism  began  when  he 
switched  from  studies  to  be  a 
farmer  to  George  Washington 
University  and  took  a  job  on  the 
Washington  Times.  After  all, 
his  uncle  was  a  famous  editor 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Two 
McKelway  sons  are  in  journal¬ 
ism  also. 

For  a  short  time  Mr.  MdKel- 
way  worked  on  the  New  Britain 
(Conn.)  Herald,  but  Washing¬ 
ton  called  him  back  in  1921  and 
he  has  been  on  the  editorial  lad¬ 
der  of  the  Stan-  since  then,  edi¬ 
tor  since  1946. 

Paul  Miller,  56  years  old  last 
Sept.  28,  was  the  eldest  of  a 
family  of  eight.  His  wife,  the 
former  Louise  Johnson,  was  a 
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reporter  on  the  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Columbus.  They  have 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Walker  Stone,  now  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  got  Paul  Miller  his 
first  regular  job  on  a  newspa¬ 
per — as  sports  editor  or  the 
Daily  O'Collegian  at  Oklahoma 
Agricultural  &  Mechanical  Col¬ 
lege.  The  pay,  $15  a  month  plus 
$25  more  for  college  publicity 
w'ork,  enabled  him  to  enroll  as  a 
student  there. 

In  another  parallel  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kelway’s  career — he,  too,  with¬ 
drew  from  an  agricultural  col¬ 
lege — Mr.  Miller  quit  A&M 
after  two  years  to  be  editor  of 
Guthrie  Daily  Leader,  but  later, 
while  working  in  Oklahoma 
City,  he  attended  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  for  two  years. 

His  reportorial  talents  came 
to  the  attention  of  Kent  Cooper, 
then  executive  editor  of  AP, 
and  he  was  hired  for  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Bureau.  From  there  he 
went  on  to  the  cable  desk  in 
New  York,  then  to  the  general 
news  staff  and  correspondent  in 
Kansas  City.  Next  he  was  bu¬ 
reau  chief  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
then  chief  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
and  on  to  Philadelphia.  All 
this  occurred  in  five  years. 

The  big  step  came  with  his 
appointment  as  executive  as- 
si.stant  to  the  general  manager, 
Mr.  Cooper,  in  charge  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  promotion.  In  1941 
he  was  assigned  to  be  chief  of 
the  Washington  Bureau.  With¬ 
in  AP  ranks  it  was  taken  for 
granted  he  would  be  the  general 
manager  when  “KC”  retired. 

.\ssislant  to  Frank  Ganncit 

But,  on  the  urging  of  Frank 
E.  Tripp,  now  retired  general 
manager  of  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Miller  changed  his 
course  on  Aug.  1,  1947  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  as  executive 
assistant  to  Frank  E.  Gannett. 
His  election  as  a  director  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Gannett 
company  followed  soon  after  and 
Mr.  Gannett  moved  many  of  his 
management  duties  into  Mr. 
Miller’s  hands. 

When  “FEG”  died  in  1955, 
Mr.  Miller  was  named  operating 
head  of  the  group  and  president 


Paul  Miller 


of  the  Frank  E.  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  Foundation. 

Mr.  Miller  served  three  terms 
as  an  AP  director.  He  was  a 
vicepresident  in  1958-59.  Under 
the  by-law  limitation,  he  went 
off  the  board  for  a  year,  but 
was  re-elected — the  first  man  to 
be  so  returned — in  April,  1960. 
He  was  elected  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent  last  April.  He  is  up  for 
re-election  this  April  but  the 
limitation  of  three  successive 
terms  does  not  apply  to  the 
president. 

Mr.  Miller  is  active  in  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  He  was  in  the  group 
that  toured  Russia  last  summer, 
and  extended  his  own  reportor¬ 
ial  excursion  into  most  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  McKelway  continues  on 
the  AP  board  until  1964.  The 
directors  selected  Bernard  H. 
Ridder  Jr.  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  as  first 
vicepresident. 

(Additional  Story  on  page  68) 
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Stock  Subscription 
Short;  Cancelletl 

Minneapolis 

The  public  stock  issue  of  the 
Minneapolis  Daily  Herald,  sus¬ 
pended  since  Oct.  2,  has  been 
voluntarily  cancelled.  The  Her¬ 
ald,  started  during  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  strike 
last  spring  and  summer,  put 
120,000  share  of  common  stock, 
at  $5.75  a  share,  on  the  market 
in  August. 

According  to  escrow  terms  of 
the  issue,  investors  would  have 
their  money  returned  if  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  had  not  reached  $125,000 
by  Feb.  23.  The  amount  stood  at 
about  $33,000,  according  to  the 
publisher  Maurice  McCaffery. 
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N.Y.  Strike  Goes 
Beyond  40th  Day 


The  findings  of  a  Board  of 
Public  Accountability  brought 
no  perceptible  improvement  in 
negotiations  for  settlement  of 
the  New  York  City  newspaper 
strike-shutdown  this  week. 

On  Wednesday  —  the  40th 
day  of  the  blackout  of  the  city’s 
nine  major  dailies  —  publishers 
broke  off  talks  and  walked  out 
of  a  meeting  wuth  the  printers’ 
union  representatives  before  a 
mediation  panel  named  by  the 
Board  had  adjourned  the  ses¬ 
sion. 

The  publishers’  spoke.sman, 
Amory  H.  Bradford  of  the  New 
York  Timess,  said  his  group 
stood  at  the  call  of  the  medi¬ 
ators,  but  no  sessions  were 
scheduled.  Meanwhile,  negotia¬ 
tions  went  on  with  some  of  the 
other  unions  whose  contracts 
expired  Dec.  7. 

Left  During  iaurux 

The  two  parties  had  been  in 
joint  session  for  about  45 
minutes,  when  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  president  of  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  6,  asked  per¬ 
mission  for  a  caucus  of  his 
scale  committee.  The  committee 
left  at  12:15  p.m.  to  meet  in  an 
adjoining  room  at  the  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel.  By  the  time  they 
emerged,  the  publishers  had 
left. 

Mr.  Bradford  said  he  had 
gone  into  the  meeting  with 
“guarded  optimism”  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  the  presence  of 
John  Pilch,  a  vicepresident  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  who  had  authorized  the 
.strike  and  had  warned  the  pub¬ 
lishers  there  would  be  a  strike; 
and  (2)  he  hoped  that  Mr. 
Powers  would  agree  to  proposals 
the  publishers  had  made  on 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Bradford  said,  however, 
that  Mr.  Powers  had  insisted 
that  the  Saturday  proposals  be 
repeated. 

“I  wanted  a  proposal  from 
Mr.  Powers  and  he  didn’t  have 
one,”  Mr.  Bradford  continued. 
“Instead  he  state<l  a  position 
identical  to  the  one  on  Saturday. 
Then  Mr.  Powers  pushed  for  a 
caucus  before  w’e  had  a  chance 
to  say  anything  else. 

“Since  Mr.  Powers  evidently 
had  no  new  offer  to  make,  we 
broke  off  the  meeting.  But  we 
are  ready  to  negotiate  at  the 
call  of  the  mediators.” 

In  his  turn,  Mr.  Powers  said 
to  reporters: 

“I  will  be  interested  in  your 
reports.  I  know  what  they  w’ould 
be  if  the  union  had  walked  out 
on  the  publishers. 


“Will  you  .say  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  defied  the  mediators, 
showed  contempt  for  the  union, 
and  i-efu.sed  to  negotiate?  You 
know  they  got  up  and  walked 
out  of  the  room.  If  the  union 
had  done  that  we  would  be  ac¬ 
cused  in  the  press  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  action. 

“The  publishers  asked  us  to 
detail  our  demands.  I  felt  that 
that  called  for  a  caucus.  The 
mediator  said  we  could  caucus. 
Mr.  Bradford  had  no  power  to 
adjourn  the  meeting.” 

P(IH  vrs  Tells  »»f  Proposal 

The  publishers’  proposal,  Mr. 
Powers  declared,  amounted  to 
an  increase  in  wages  the  first 
year  of  the  new  contract  from 
55c  a  week  to  73c  a  week,  in¬ 
cluding  the  four  weeks  vacation 
with  pay  after  four  years,  a 
proposal  which  the  union  had 
dropped. 

“That  is  the  wage  offer  that 
should  have  been  presented  Dec. 
7,  as  a  point  on  which  to  begin 
negotiations.  We  are  ready  to 
begin,”  the  union  president 
said. 

The  publishers’  offer  was  for 
a  package  costing  $4.75  the  first 
year  and  $3.75  the  second  year 
—  a  total  of  $8.50.  The  printers 
came  down  from  $19  to  $18  a 
week  per  man  in  their  demands. 

In  Washington,  U.  S.  Sen. 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R.-N.Y.)  told 
the  Senate  the  newspaper  black¬ 
out  had  created  an  intolerable 
situation  in  New  York,  with 
huge  losses. 

“The  time  has  come  to  settle 
the  strike,”  he  added.  “The 
public  interest  must  be  serv’ed.” 

The  Broadway  Association  of 
merchants  also  urged  officials 
to  use  further  persuasion 
toward  ending  the  strike. 

B<»ard's  Findings 

The  Board  of  Public  Account¬ 
ability,  which  had  heard  from 
public  spokesmen,  mediation, 
management  and  union  people 
(other  than  the  printers  and 
mailers),  issued  its  6,000-word 
report  Friday  night,  Jan.  11. 

Its  main  findings  were  that 
the  strike  was  “a  deliberate  de¬ 
sign”  of  the  printers’  union  to 
bring  the  publishers  “to  their 
knees”  and  that  “there  has  been 
a  complete  failure  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  process”  since  the  strike 
and  shutdown  began. 

These  points  receiv'ed  the  at¬ 
tention  in  news  bulletins  on 
radio  and  television.  The  text 
of  the  report  (published  in  this 
issue  of  E&P)  had  little  dis- 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


New  N.  Y.  Paper 
Coming  Out  Juii.  21 

A  new  morning  newspaper  at 
10c  a  copy,  the  New  York 
Chronicle,  was  scheduled  to 
make  its  bow  Jan.  21  in  New 
York  City.  The  standard-sized 
paper,  starting  with  eight  i)ages 
and  200,000  copies,  is  to  be 
printed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Mount  Kisco  Patent  Trader,  a 
We.stchester  community  wet'kly 
publication. 

Stanley  Gettleson,  Brooklyn 
circulation  supervisor  of  the 
New  York  Post,  said  he  had 
rai.sed  capital  for  the  venture, 
and  had  named  Stan  Opotowsky 
of  the  Post  as  editor.  Pearce 
Chauncey  of  the  Herald  Tribune 
is  advertising  director. 

The  New  York  Standard,  a 
tabloid  being  published  by  Uni- 
Serv’  Corporation,  a  credit  card 
organization,  planned  a  160- 
page  edition  this  weekend.  The 
daily,  printed  at  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J.)  Journal  plant,  has  car¬ 
ried  a  big  volume  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  few  national  ads, 
and  12  pages  of  classified  in 
40-page  issues. 

• 

Publishers  Maintain 
Information  Service 

A  Publishers  News  Bureau  is 
now’  functioning  at  headquarters 
of  the  Publishers  Association  of 
New  Y’ork,  with  Paul  Sann, 
executive  editor  of  the  Post,  as 
managing  editor. 

Its  purpose  is  to  give  out 
information  on  the  strike.  Some 
research  is  l)eing  made  on  the 
impact  of  the  strike  on  business 
and  the  public. 

James  D.  Horan,  Joumal- 
American,  is  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  and  Selig  Adler, 
Mirror,  is  night  managing 
editor. 

Others  on  the  staff  are  William 
Taylor,  Herald  Tribune;  Mark 
E.  Senigo,  Tunes;  William  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  Robert  Wathey, 
News;  Harold  Shapiro,  Long 
Island  Daily  Press;  Carl  Warren 
and  Alan  Law’rence,  radio  news 
desk,  of  the  News. 

• 

N.Y.  Shopping  News 
Project  Abandoned 

The  New  York  Shopping 
News,  a  project  of  the  Reuben 
H.  Donnelley  Corp.,  was  aban¬ 
doned  this  week  just  before  the 
scheduled  publication  date  of  the 
first  issue.  David  Ostrom,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  retailers  ex¬ 
pressed  little  interest  in  it. 

Another  attempt  to  start  a 
shopping  guide  was  announced 
by  Golden  Offset  Co.,  New  York 
printers,  quoting  $3,000  a  page 
with  distribution  of  one  million 
copies. 
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Option  Offer 
To  Non-Guild 
In  Cleveland 

CliJVKI.AND 

Settlement  of  Cleveland’s 
seven-week-old  newspaper  strike 
hinged  Jan.  17  on  the  success  of 
“Operation  X”. 

This  was  a  move  in  which 
Mayor  Ralph  S.  Locher  and 
representatives  of  the  publishers 
and  Cleveland  New’spaper  Guild 
would  try  to  convince  non- 
guildsmen  in  the  commercial 
office  of  the  Press  and  Netvs  of 
the  merits  of  joining  or  .sup¬ 
porting  the  Guild. 

The  non-guildsmen,  about  120 
of  them,  have  been  the  main 
obstacle  in  negotiations  since 
the  newspapers  were  suspended 
Nov.  29.  Some  arrangement  to 
get  rid  of  the  “free  rider”  prob¬ 
lem  was  sought  by  the  Guild. 
The  publishers  have  opi)osed 
any  form  of  plan  requiring  com¬ 
pulsory  membership  in  a  union. 

Mayor  Locher,  editor  Louis  B. 
Seltzer  and  business  manager 
George  E.  Carter  of  the  Press 
and  Guild  representatives  were 
to  speak  before  meetings  of  non- 
gruildsmen  on  Thursday. 

Three  Opliuii). 

The  non-guildsmen  were  of¬ 
fered  these  options:  join  the 
Guild,  don’t  join,  sign  a  check¬ 
off  card  to  pay  the  equivalent  of 
Guild  dues. 

About  58  percent  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
new’spaper  are  Guildsmen,  com¬ 
pared  with  95  percent  member¬ 
ship  in  the  news  department. 

The  Guild  also  wants  some 
guarantee  that  the  problem  does 
not  arise  again  while  the  pub¬ 
lishers  demand  an  escai^e  clause. 
Also  at  issue  is  the  question  of 
Guild  membership  for  future 
commercial  employes. 

The  Guild  and  other  unions 
announced  they  would  start 
publishing  the  Record  as  a 
Monday-Saturday  paper  at  10c 
a  copy,  Jan.  21,  with  initial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  120,000  copies.  John 
Blair  of  the  Plain  Dealer  is 
editor. 

In  Guild  elections,  the  pro¬ 
administration  slate  won  an 
easy  victory  over  a  “rebel” 
group.  Lemerson  Batdorff  was 
elected  chairman,  with  Noel 
Wical,  Press  unit  chairman,  and 
Eugene  Whitney,  Plain  Dealer 
unit  chairman. 

In  wage  negotiations,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  offered  an  $8  pack¬ 
age  over  two  years  for  all 
unions. 

B  LIS  HER  for  January  19,  1963 
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Newspaper  Strike — ‘A  Deliberate  Design’ 

Unity  Committee  Handed  The  Printers^  Leader  a  Blank  Check 


REPORT  of 

Judfre  Harold  R.  Medina,  Judge 
Joseph  E.  O’Grady  and 
Judge  David  W.  Peck 
constituting  the 
BOARD  OF  PUBLIC 
AC'COUNTABILITY 


The  undersigned  members  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Account¬ 
ability,  appointed  by  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz, 

Governor  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller 
and  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
to  inquire  into  the  shutdown  of 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
to  investigate  the  facts  of  the 
dispute,  the  positions  of  the 
parties,  the  roadblocks  to  settle¬ 
ment  and  all  matters  relating 
to  the  question  of  whether  the 
parties  are  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  public  in 
their  conduct  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  report  as  follows: 

The  Board  conducted  hearings 
on  January  7,  8  and  9,  1963. 
Representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  all  seven  of  the  major 
New  York  City  newspapers  and 
representatives  of  all  the  unions 
involved  in  the  dispute,  except 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  (the  Printers’  Union),  the 
.Mailers’  Union  (like  the  Printers 
a  subordinate  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union) 
and  the  Electricians  Union, 
whose  contract  does  not  expire 
until  Spring,  attended  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  hearings  and 
were  fully  cooperative  in  ad¬ 
ducing  the  facts. 

Union’s  Stand  (Jneslionable 

The  president  of  the  Printers’ 

Union  did  not  respond  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Board  to  at¬ 
tend  the  hearings,  nor  did  he 
communicate  with  the  Board  on 
the  subject.  We  were  advised, 
however,  by  his  public  pro¬ 
nouncement,  that  he  would  not 
attend  any  hearings  or  cooperate 
with  the  Board  until  so  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  membership  of 
the  union.  He  stated  that  the 
membership  could  not  be  called 
for  a  meeting  prior  to  Sunday, 

January  13th,  which  would  be 
two  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  Board  was  required  by  the 
terms  of  its  appointment  to 
make  its  report.  Some  question 
was  raised  at  the  hearings  as 
to  whether  a  meeting  of  the 
membership  of  the  union  could 
not  have  been  called  at  an 
earlier  date,  but  the  Board  did 
not  undertake  to  seek  an  answer 
to  that  question  or  to  determine 
the  fact.  We  think  it  is  appro- 
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priate  to  state,  however,  that  we 
can  see  no  reason  why  approval 
by  the  membership  of  the  union 
of  the  president’s  attending  the 
hearings  was  required,  or  why 
the  president  of  the  union  should 
think  that  it  was  required.  By 
the  explicit  terms  of  the  Board’s 
creation  and  assignment,  the 
Board  was  not  to  propose  terms 
of  .settlement  or  undertake  medi¬ 
ation  efforts  unless  agreeable  to 
the  parties  concerned,  but  was 
only  to  make  a  public  report  on 
the  facts.  Thus,  by  attending 
the  hearings  and  cooperating  in 
the  Board’s  inquiry  the  union 
could  not  have  been  brought  into 
any  bargaining  or  mediating 
frame  against  its  will,  and  its 
president  would  have  partici¬ 
pated  only  in  an  inquiry  into 
and  determination  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  dispute  and  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  by 
the  parties.  We  think  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  in  not  attending  the 
hearings  the  union  president 
failed  in  his  public  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Full  Development  of  Facts 

Through  testimony  given  by 
representatives  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  representatives  of  the 
unions  and  Mr.  Stephen  1. 
Schlossberg,  the  representative 
of  the  United  States  Mediation 
Service  who  has  served  as  medi¬ 
ator  in  the  dispute,  there  was  a 
full  development  of  the  facts  at 
the  hearings  before  the  Board. 

The  unions  involved  in  the 
dispute  are  the  following:  News¬ 
paper  and  Mail  Deliverers’ 
Union  of  New  York  and 


Vicinity;  Ijocal  Union  Number 
Three  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers;  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  of  Machinists, 
District  No.  15;  New  York 
Mailers’  Union  Number  Six;  Pa¬ 
per  Handlers’  and  Straighteners’ 
Union  No.  1;  New  York  Photo- 
Engravers  Union  No.  1;  New 
York  Newspaper  Printing  Press¬ 
men’s  Union  No.  Two;  New 
York  Stereotypers’  Union  No. 
1;  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6;  and  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York,  Local  #3. 

The  newspapers  involved  in 
the  dispute  are  the  following: 
Daily  News,  New  York  Mirror, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  The 
New  York  Times,  Long  Island 
Daily  Press,  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal,  New  York  Journal- 
American,  New  York  Post  and 
New  York  World-Telegram  and 
The  Sun. 

Tlie  Background 

The  essential  facts,  which  are 
undisputed,  can  be  rather  briefly 
stated: 

For  a  period  of  ten  years  the 
newspaper  publishers  have  bar¬ 
gain^  jointly  with  the  several 
unions  separately,  except  that 
the  publishers  have  bargained 
individually  with  the  Newspaper 
Guild.  'The  date  of  the  contracts, 
made  in  even  years  for  two-year 
periods,  has  for  many  years 
been  December  8th  for  all  of 
the  unions  except  the  Guild, 
whose  contracts  have  been  dated 
November  1st.  An  incident  of 
the  dates  has  been  that  contract 
negotiations  have  been  con- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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.  .  And  Think  of  All  the  News  That's  Fit  to 
Print!" 

Ed  Valtman,  in  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
1963 


Both  Sides  Rigid 
On  ‘Pattern’ 

Following  in  a  supplemental 
statement  hy  Judge  Joseph  E. 
O’drady,  who  also  signed  the 
Board’s  report. 

Because  the  normal  collective 
bargaining  and  mediation  tech¬ 
niques  failed  to  bring  the 
month-long  strike  in  the  vital 
New  York  City  newspaper  in- 
du.stry  to  a  termination.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  Wirtz,  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Mayor  Wagner 
appointed  on  January  6,  1963  a 
three-man  “Board  of  Public  Re¬ 
sponsibility’’  to  make  the  fullest 
possible  investigation  of 

(a)  the  facts  of  the  dispute, 

(b)  the  positions  of  the 
l)arties, 

(c)  the  roadblocks  to  settle¬ 
ment,  and 

(d)  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  (luestion  of  whether  the 
))arties  are  discharging  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  public  in 
their  conduct  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions. 

The  establishment  of  a  Board 
of  Citizens  in  the  midst  of  a 
strike  which  had  attracted  wide 
public  interest  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  judgment  upon 
whether  or  not  the  parties  had 
discharged  their  moral  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  public  was  a  novel 
technique. 

While  Boards  of  Public  Ac¬ 
countability  have  been  recently 
discussed  and  to  some  degree 
advocated,  as  far  as  I  know  they 
have  never  before  been  used  as 
part  of  labor-management  dy¬ 
namics  in  the  settlement  of  a 
pending  strike. 

Undoubtedly  the  use  of  such 
a  board  in  this  situation  was 
prompted  by  the  frustration  of 
all  other  attempts  to  bring  to  a 
peaceful  conclusion  an  exasper¬ 
ating  and  serious  strike  affect¬ 
ing  so  many  facets  of  our  social 
and  economic  life  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  City  area  as 
well  as  having  a  serious  impact 
on  State  and  National  affairs. 

View  to  (Juick  Settlement 

One  may  justifiably  speculate 
whether  such  a  Board  would 
have  been  appointed  if  all  the 
parties  involved  would  have 
found  it  consistent  with  their 
labor-management  policies  to 
agree  to  either  arbitration  or 
fact-finding  with  recommenda¬ 
tions  (even  though  not  binding) 
as  a  terminal  point  to  the  strike. 
This  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  statement  appointing  this 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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NLRB  Rules 
‘Cold  Type’ 
In  ITU  Unit 

Washington 

All  employes  of  the  Berea 
Publishing’  Co.  of  Ohio  who  work 
on  conventional  letterpress  and 
“cold  type”  operations  are  pooled 
in  a  single  unit  for  bargaining 
purposes  under  a  ruling  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  board  took  jurisdiction 
over  the  case,  involving  the 
weekly  Berea  News,  when  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  company 
derives  an  annual  revenue  of 
$294,512.48  from  its  operations, 
$98,230.66  of  it  from  job  print¬ 
ing. 


PRESENTATION  of  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Awards  is  made  by  Walker 
Stone,  center,  of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  to  Richard  Starnes,  left, 
S-H  columnist,  and  John  A.  Hamilton,  right,  associate  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  News. 


On  the  petition  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  TjTiographical  Union,  the 
board  lumped  part-time  art  pro¬ 
duction  department  employes 
with  the  composing  room  force 
and  also  included  Justowriter 
operators  and  paste-up  workers. 


Asia,  Virginia  Reporting 
Earns  Ernie  Pyle  Prizes 


Re-establishing  Principle 

Noting  that  some  were  dual¬ 
function  employes,  the  board 
declared  it  was  re-establishing 
the  principle  of  the  Oecda  (Fla.) 
Star  Banner  ruling  and  would 
apply  it  in  all  future  cases. 

“We  now  believe,”  the  board 
majority  stated,  “that  a  dual¬ 
function  employe  devoting  less 
than  51  percent  of  his  time  to 
unit  work  may  have  sufficient 
interest  in  the  unit’s  conditions 
of  employment  to  be  included 
in  the  unit. 

“In  this  respect,  we  can  per¬ 
ceive  no  distinction  between  the 
part-time  employe,  who  may 
work  for  more  than  one  em¬ 
ployer,  and  the  employe  who 
performs  dual  functions  for  the 
same  employer.” 

The  ruling  stated  that  the 
employer  operates  a  small  plant 
where  the  employes  in  both 
departments  share  the  same 
working  conditions  and  overall 
supervision. 

Philip  Ray  Rodgers,  a  member 
of  the  board,  dissented,  on  the 
ground  that  the  composing  room 
employes  were  skilled  craftsmen 
while  the  “cold  type”  section 
workers  were  not  craftsmen. 


Washington 

Two  winners  of  the  1962 
Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
were  announced  Jan.  16  by 
Scripp.s-Howard  Newspapers. 

Receiving  $1,000  checks  and 
bronze  plaques  were  Richard 
Starnes,  columnist  for  Scripps- 
Howard  and  the  United  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  and  John  A. 
Hamilton,  associate  editor  of  the 
Lynchburg  (Va.)  News. 

Walker  Stone,  editor-in-chief 
of  Scripps-Howard  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Fund,  made  the  presentations 
here. 

Open  to  any  newspaperman  in 
the  U.S.,  the  award  is  presented 
annually  for  vrriting  and  report¬ 
ing  “most  nearly  exemplifying 
the  style  and  craftsmanship”  of 
the  World  War  II  reporter  and 
columnist. 

Judires  for  the  1962  award 
were  Thomas  L.  Boardman,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times; 
George  Carmack,  ^itor  of  the 
Houston  Press;  and  Gordon 
Hanna,  editor  of  the  Evansville 
Press. 

‘A  Truly  Great  Reporter' 

The  judges  saluted  Mr. 


cize  county  leaders  for  their 
closed-schools  policy. 

The  judges  commented: 

“His  articles  had  warmth  and 
strength,  plus  that  priceless  in¬ 
gredient,  sensitivity.  An  illumin¬ 
ating  job.  .  .  .” 

Mr.  Starnes,  40,  started  as  a 
copy  boy  at  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  and  rose  to  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor.  From  1953 
to  1960  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  &  Sun.  In  1960  he  began 
writing  as  a  columnist. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  33,  joined  the 
Lynchburg  News  in  1955,  then 
worked  for  two  other  Virginia 
papers  before  returning  to  the 
News  as  associate  editor  in  1958. 

The  first  Ernie  Pyle  award  to 
an  individual  was  made  in  1953. 
Prize  monies  for  the  award  come 
from  the  Ernie  Pyle  Fund — 
royalties  from  the  sale  of  Ernie’s 
writing  w’hich  are  held  in  trust 
by  the  Scripps-Howard  New's- 
papers. 

Trustees  of  the  fund  are  Jack 
R.  Howard,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  editorial  manager  of 
Scripp.s-Howard;  Joseph  R. 
F  aw'cett,  Cleveland  attorney ; 
and  Walker  Stone. 

• 


Philadelphia 
News  Source 
Case  Delayed 

PlIII^DKLPHIA 

Court  action  seeking  to  com 
pel  the  Philadelphia  Bulb  tin  to 
disclo.se  sources  of  information 
concerning  City  Hall  scandals 
was  put  off  for  at  least  a  week 
on  Jan.  17. 

Judge  Joseph  E.  Gold,  who 
had  been  asked  by  the  district 
attorney’s  office  to  hold  city  5 
editor  Earl  Selby  in  contempt  3 
on  two  counts,  had  scheduled  a 
hearing  for  that  day.  He  post¬ 
poned  it  until  next  week. 

The  case  arose  when  the 
Bulletin,  acting  under  a  1937  * 
Pennsylvania  statute,  declined  ^ 
to  allow  Mr.  Selby  to  divulge  j 
sources  of  news  to  a  grand  jury,  j 
Mr.  Selby  appeared  before  the  ! 
jury  Jan.  11  but  did  not  produce  I 
records  that  had  been  sub¬ 
poenaed  and  refused  to  answer 
questions  concerning  sources  of 
information. 

The  state  law  provides  that 
newspapers  and  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  may  not  be  compelled  to 
divulge  their  sources  of  news  to 
grand  juries  or  in  other  legal 
proceedings. 

*  *  * 

Another  (^ise  in  England 

In  London  this  week,  two 
reporters  invoked  the  privilege 
of  confidential  sources  before  a 
tribunal  investigating  activities 
of  a  convicted  Soviet  spy,  Wil¬ 
liam  John  Vassall. 

Reginald  Foster  and  Desmond 
Clough  of  the  Daily  Sketch  were 
ordered  by  Lord  Radcliffe,  head 
of  the  tribunal,  to  change  their 
minds  or  go  to  jail.  He  ruled  that 
journalists  called  as  witnesses  i 
in  a  matter  involving  national  | 
security  .should  disclose  their  | 
sources  when  it  was  relevant  L 
and  necessary  unless  “We  are  P 
satisfied  that  the  question  re-  I 
lates  to  something  which  we  have  P 
independent  and  satisfactory 
means  of  determining  for  our¬ 
selves.” 

Nothing  in  British  Law  ex-  ■ 
empts  newspapermen  from  di-  j 
vulging  sources  of  information  I 
in  court. 


One-man  Unit  Denied 

In  an  associated  case,  the 
board  dismissed  the  petition  of 
the  pressmen’s  union  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  lone  pressman.  His  helper, 
the  board  found,  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  other  departments. 

The  board  recognized  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  economic  strike, 
which  began  Jan.  9,  1962,  by  the 
employes  it  had  included  in  the 
bargaining  unit. 


Starnes  for  his  writing  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

They  said : 

“The  conflict  he  was  reporting 
was  no  World  War  II,  but  he 
did  as  well  in  proportion  to  the 
war  he  was  covering  as  Pyle  did 
to  his  •w'ar.  A  truly  great 
renorter.” 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  entry  was 
focused  on  the  story  of  the  first 
white  parent  in  Virginia’s  Prince 
Edw’ard  County  to  publicly  criti- 


Greaney  to  Slate  Job 

Honolulu 
Edward  J.  Greaney  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  since  1956  and  before 
that  a  reporter  with  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin  for  three 
years,  has  been  named  to  the 
$12,000-a-year  job  as  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Hawaii 
State  Department  of  Economic 
Dev'elopment. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


Mailers  Absent  |i 

A  story  in  E&P,  Jan.  12, 
erroneously  identified  Joseph 
Bahr  as  representing  the 
Mailers’  union  at  sessions  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Accountability. 
Mr.  Bahr  is  head  of  the  Delivers’ 
Union.  Thomas  M.  Laura,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mailers’  Union  No.  6 
(ITU),  said  no  one  from  his  j 
union  attended  the  sessions.  : 
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President’s  ‘Background 
Sessions’  to  Be  Dropped 

‘No  More  of  This,’  Salinger 
Says  After  British  Reporting 

By  Gerry  Van  tier  Heuvel 


Washington 

The  “hackpTTOunder,”  known 
to  dealers  in  depth  reportinj?  as 
instant  research,  is  about  to  lose 
its  foothold  on  the  New  Frontier. 

The  White  House  is  displeased 
with  the  aftermath  of  its  most 
recent  hackjrround  briefing  and 
the  word  is  out  that  the  device 
has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  road  to  ignominy  for  the 
Presidential  background  brief¬ 
ing  began  on  New  Year’s  Eve  in 
the  living  room  of  the  house 
loaned  to  the  President  during 
his  vacation  in  Palm  Beach. 
Gathered  around  the  President 
were  115  reporters  who  cover  him 
with  varying  degrees  of  regu¬ 
larity,  including  some  who  flew 
down  after  Christmas  on  the 
chance  (or  advance  notice)  that 
there  would  be  a  repeat  of  the 
1961  year-end  briefing. 

Kule  of  Atlribiiliun 

The  rules  laid  down  for  the 
briefing  were  more  liberal  than 
the  time-worn  Lindley  Rule 
(named  for  the  former  News¬ 
week  reporter,  Ernest  K.  Lind¬ 
ley,  and  much  used  at  State 
Department  briefings)  which 
says  in  t'ifect: 

“It  is  understood  that  any 
information  disclosed  by  the 
guests  at  this  meeting  may  be 
used  only  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  reporter  and  not  attrib¬ 
uted  to  even  generalized  news 
sources.” 

The  ground  rules  at  the  Palm 
Beach  meeting  permitted  the 
reporters  to  attribute  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  sources  close  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Whether  attribution  to 
pinpointing  “highest  authority” 
was  sanctioned  is  a  point  of 
conjecture.  It  was  used,  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  one  columnist  whose 
paper  was  represented  at  the 
meeting  went  so  far  as  to  point 
out  that  “the  highest  authority” 
usually  meant  the  President. 

However,  if  there  was  ever 
any  doubt  who  the  source  had 
been  for  the  year-end  rash  of 
stories  out  of  Palm  Beach  it  was 
laid  aside  when  the  Times  of 
London  reported  Jan.  5  that  the 
State  Department  had  been 
“deluged  with  anxious  queries 
from  American  Ambassadors 


abroad  since  the  latest  thoughts 
of  President  Kennedy  on  foreign 
affairs  were  made  known  from 
Palm  Beach.  .  .  .” 

‘Medieval  Courtiers' 

A  widespread  furore  was  cre¬ 
ated,  the  Times  correspondent 
said,  “by  a  meeting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  with  those  White  House 
reporters  who  follow  him  like 
so  many  medieval  courtiers 
wherever  he  goes.” 

The  main  weakness  of  the 
background  sessions,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  was  that  most  of  the 
reporters  present  were  not  ex- 
jiert  in  foreign  affairs  and  few 
write  shorthand. 

The  reaction  abroad  has  been 
caused  by  what  the  White  House 
reportedly  considered  a  misin¬ 
terpretation  of  the  President’s 
remarks  by  some  reporters  pres¬ 
ent  which  had  been  picked  up 
and  enhanced  by  foreign  re¬ 
porters  in  Washington.  The 
stories  implied  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  advocated  a  stronger  U.S. 
leadership  of  the  U.S.-European 
alliance. 

Direct  (Jiiutatiuns 

When  the  London  Times  and 
the  London  Sunday  Times,  which 
are  separate,  reached  Washing¬ 
ton  all  the  rules  of  background 
briefings  had  been  broken.  Re¬ 
porters  who  had  been  present  at 
the  Palm  Beach  meeting  and  had 
been  struggling  to  convey  the 
authoritative  nature  of  their 
news  were  confronted  in  print, 
not  only  with  the  fact  of  the 
meeting,  but  with  direct  quota¬ 
tions  of  the  q.  and  a.  taken  from 
the  transcript. 

What  was  more,  Henry  Bran¬ 
don,  writing  in  Roy  Thomson’s 
Sunday  Times,  said  he  had  been 
given  “official  permission”  to 
quote  from  the  transcript.  ^ 

It  was  reported  that  the 
President’s  national  security 
adviser,  McGeorge  Bundy,  gave 
Mr.  Brandon  permission  to  quote 
the  President’s  words  because  of 
the  misunderstanding  in  Britain. 

Transcript  Released 

Confronted  with  the  evidence 
and  a  room  full  of  disenchanted 
newsmen.  Presidential  Press 


Secretary  Pierre  Salinger  re¬ 
fused  to  comment  on  the  record. 

Later  that  afternoon  he  re¬ 
leased  for  publication  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  transcript  that  had 
already  l)een  carried  in  the 
London  papers  and  thereby  offi¬ 
cially  acknowledged  that  the 
briefing  had  taken  place. 

But  Mr.  Salinger  flatly  de¬ 
clined  a  request  by  reporters  for 
Agence  France  Presse  that  por¬ 
tions  of  the  President’s  remarks 
dealing  with  France  and  Presi- 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

John  H.  Colburn,  managing 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  received  the 
University  of  Arizona’s  1962 
John  Peter  Zenger  Award  “for 
distinguished  service  in  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  people’s 
right  to  know,”  here  Jan.  12. 

The  award  is  conferred  an¬ 
nually  by  the  U  of  A’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  on  the  basis 
of  a  poll  of  editors  throughout 
the  nation.  It  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Colburn  by  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Harvill,  U  of  A  president,  at  the 
Arizona  Newspapers  Associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

In  an  acceptance  address,  Mr. 
Colburn  discussed  his  efforts  to 
assure  press  freedom  and  said 
“I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
editors  and  reporters  who  have 
been  so  helpful  to  me  in  this 
field  during  the  past  12  years.” 

The  Virginia  editor  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  freedom  of 
information  committee.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  career  as  a  cub  reporter 
with  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  in  1930  and  joined  the 
Associated  Press  staff  five  years 
later.  He  was  assigned  to  for¬ 
eign  coverage  in  1942  and 
became  AP’s  executive  editor 
for  Europe  after  World  War  11. 

In  1946  he  was  made  general 
executive  for  AP  in  New  York. 
He  left  that  post  in  1949  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Douglas  Indictment 

One  of  the  most  damning 
recent  indictments  of  news  con¬ 
trol,  Mr.  Colburn  declared 
came  not  from  the  press. 


John  H.  Colburn 


but  from  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas.  “It  also  is 
an  indictment  of  some  poor 
reporting  and  editing,”  Mr.  Col- 
bum  remarked. 

Justice  Douglas  in  a  Bill  of 
Rights  Day  booklet  said  the 
“common  sense  or  informed 
judgment  of  people,  which  we 
trust  in  theory,”  has  been  under¬ 
mined  by  censorship,  secrecy  and 
promotion.  He  mentioned  spe¬ 
cifically  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  asked: 

“Why  should  CIA  efforts  to 
infiuence  elections  abroad  be  a 
secret  to  the  American  people 
when  they  are  notorious  in  the 
foreign  nation?” 

Skip  the  Controwr»iial 

Since  World  War  II  the  press. 
Justice  Douglas  said,  has  had  a 
tendency  to  skip  the  controver¬ 
sial,  has  sought  the  lowest  com¬ 
mon  denominator,  has  been  a 
victim  of  government  handouts, 
and  too  often  has  accepted  them 
as  gospel. 

“The  result,”  he  said,  “is  a 
voice  of  conformity  on  foreign 
affairs  when  nonconformity  at 
times  would  be  the  greatest  pub¬ 
lic  service.” 

But  nonconformity  is  not  what 
is  wanted  by  the  present  admin¬ 
istration  in  Washingrton,  Mr. 
Colburn  commented,  recalling 
President  Kennedy’s  statement 
at  his  Nov.  20  press  conference, 
that  during  the  period  Oct.  22- 
28  “we  attempted  to  have  gov¬ 
ernment  speak  with  one  voice.” 

Congressional  support  for  this 
concept,  Mr.  Colburn  noted,  came 
during  the  Cuban  crisis  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


Colburn  Endorses 
News  Control  Probe 
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‘Ted’  Shea  Dies  at  64; 
Wood  Co.  President 


John  J.  (Ted)  Shea,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation,  died  sud¬ 
denly  Jan.  12  while  vacationing 
at  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  He  was 
64  years  of  age.  Cause  of  death 
was  given  as  cerebral  hemor¬ 
rhage. 


John  J.  Shea 


Mr.  Shea  had  gone  to  Arizona 
with  Mrs.  Shea  a  week  ago  to 
rest  after  the  year-end  business 
meetings  at  which  he  had  fore¬ 
cast  to  stockholders  the  best 
year  in  the  company’s  history. 
A  large  backlog  of  orders  for 
presses,  auxiliary  equipment 
and  stereotyping  machinerj’^  was 
on  the  books,  he  reported,  and 
the  company’s  long-term  in¬ 
debtedness  for  plant  facilities 
had  been  reduced  substantially, 
with  the  result  that  a  stock 
dividend,  plus  the  regular  cash 
dividend,  was  declared. 

While  in  the  West,  Mr.  Shea 
planned  to  work  on  .several 
prospects  for  major  equipment 
orders. 

As  a  newspaper  production 
expert  for  many  years,  Mr. 
Shea  had  international  con¬ 
tacts.  His  was  a  typical  Horatio 
Alger  storybook  career  which 
began  in  Worcester,  Mass.  At 
an  early  age  he  went  to  work 
as  a  flyboy  and  went  up  by 
various  job  stages  to  production 
manager  of  the  Worcester  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

Cb»»e  l«  “The  (Jiief* 

In  1939  he  move<i  to  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  as  general 
mechanical  superintendent. 
From  that  time  until  he  became 
president  of  the  Wood  firm  on 
Jan.  1,  1952,  “Ted”  Shea 

planned  and  supervised  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  plant  and  equipment 
projects,  often  in  personal  con- 
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.sultation  with  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 

Hear.st  executives  knew  that 
Mr.  Shea  had  “The  Chief’s”  ear 
on  production  matters.  He  was 
frequently  invited  to  gatherings 
of  the  inner  circle  at  San  Sim¬ 
eon  where  policies  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  were  decided. 

Mr.  Shea’s  ideas  on  modern¬ 
ization  of  newspaper  plants 
also  carried  into  non-Hearst  op¬ 
erations  through  the  weight  of 
his  influence  as  a  member  of 
the  Mechanical  and  Research 
committees  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  10  years. 

When  O.scar  C.  Roe.sen,  one  of 
the  pioneers  in  press  and  stereo 
equipment  manufacturing,  died 
late  in  1951,  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  released  Mr.  Shea  from 
his  employment  contract  so  he 
could  accept  the  position  as 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  which  had  been 
established  by  Henry  A.  Wise 
Wood.  He  was  then  general  pro¬ 
duction  superintendent  and  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  Hearst  Newspapers. 

Bought  Scott  (x>iiipany 

Five  years  after  taking  the 
new  job  Mr.  Shea  engineered 
the  acquisition  of  the  Walter 
Scott  &  Co.,  a  maker  of  a  fine 
line  of  presses  which  has  been 
continued  in  a  division  of  the 
Wood  company.  Mr.  Shea  also 
Iwught  a  large  factory  in  New 
Jersey,  close  by  the  headquar¬ 
ters  plant  at  Plainfield,  which 
he  made  into  an  assembly  plant. 

Several  new  lines  of  presses, 
leading  up  to  the  Scott  Super 
Seventy,  and  automated  stereo 
machinery  were  introduced  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Shea’s  management. 
One  of  his  largest  installations 
of  Wood  presses  was  at  the  New 
York  Times’  new  west  side 
plant.  Another  big  job,  involv¬ 
ing  special  design  for  color 
printing,  was  put  into  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Ev'ening  News  plant. 

Mr.  Shea  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Margaret  G. 
Fljmn;  two  daughters,  and  a 
brother,  Leo,  a  former  Hearst 
production  executive  on  the 
West  Coast;  another  brother, 
Timothy,  of  New  York;  and 
two  sisters. 

• 

On  Diplomatic  Beat 

Marvdn  Kalb,  CBS  News  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau  chief  since  1960,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  CBS  News 
Washington  bureau  in  the 
newly-created  post  of  CBS  News 
Diplomatic  Correspondent. 


Dow  H.  Drukker 


Bob  Feemster 
Of  Dow  Jones 
Dies  in  Crash 

Robert  M.  Feemster,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  committee 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  was 
killed  Jan.  14  in  the  crash  of 
a  i)rivate  plane  near  Fort 
Pierce,  Fla.  He  was  51. 

Mr.  Feemster  was  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Forest  R.  Leapley,  43,  who 
managed  a  motel  which  Mr. 
Feemster  owmed  at  Daytona 
Beach,  was  piloting  the  plane 
and  also  died  in  the  crash. 

Mr.  Feemster  was  in  charge 
of  advertising,  circulation  and 
promotion  for  Dow  Jones  publi¬ 
cations  which  include  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  National  Ob¬ 
server,  Barron’s  and  the  Dow 
Jones  News  Service.  He  was 
also  owner  and  president  of  the 
Alexandria  (Ind.)  Daily  Times- 
Tribune. 

Began  As  Ad  Salesman 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  1933  as 
an  advertising  representative. 
In  1938  he  became  director  of 
advertising.  The  advertising  di¬ 
rectorship  of  Barron’s  was 
added  to  his  responsibilities  in 
1942.  Mr.  Feemster  became  a 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  Dow  Jones  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  marketing  in  1945,  and 
has  been  chairman  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  since  1948. 

His  promotional  ideas  have 
been  credited  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  in  the  past  decade. 

Mr.  Feemster  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  from 
1957  to  1959  and  was  still  ac¬ 
tive  in  AFA  affairs  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  executive  committee. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  of  the  West. 


Dow  H.  Drukker 
90- Year-Old 
Publisher,  Dies 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Dow  Henry  Drukker,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Passaic  Daily  . 
News,  died  Jan.  11  in  Lake 
Wales,  Fla. 

Passaic  Daily  News  publishes 
the  Passaic  -  Clifton  Herald- 
Neu'S. 

Mr.  Drukker  would  have  been 
91  on  Feb.  7.  From  his  winter 
home  in  Florida,  he  kept  in 
daily  touch  with  his  son,  Rich¬ 
ard  Drukker,  president  of  the 
publishing  company,  and  the 
paper’s  other  executives. 

Bom  in  Sneek,  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  he  came  with  his  parents 
at  the  age  of  six  months  to 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  His  father 
was  a  baker.  At  14,  Dow  Druk¬ 
ker  was  earning  $2  a  week  in 
a  dry  goods  firm.  He  was  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  the  firm  11 
years  later,  when  he  left  Grand 
Rapids  for  Passaic  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives.  He  stayed  here. 

A  cousin,  Jacob  Van  Noordt, 
had  founded  the  Union  Building 
and  Construction  Co.  and  Dow 
Drukker  became  a  partner  in 
the  business  in  1900.  The  firm 
grew  to  one  of  the  largest  high¬ 
way  and  airport  construction 
firms  in  the  east  which  his  son, 
Dow  Drukker  Jr.,  now  heads. 

Mr.  Drukker  served  on  the 
Passaic  County  Board  of  Free¬ 
holders  in  1904  and  from  1909 
to  1913  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress 
from  1914  to  1919.  He  was  a 
Republican. 

In  1916  he  purchased  the  ! 
Passaic  Daily  Herald  and,  in  l| 
1930,  the  Passaic  Daily  News. 
The  papers  were  merged  in  | 
1932.  The  parent  firm  last  year  | 
purchased  the  Dover  Advance,  g 
a  thrice-weekly  publication.  t 

Two  honors  were  outstanding  | 
in  his  life.  In  1955  he  was  | 
awarded  the  Order  of  Orange-  |; 
Nassau  by  The  Netherlands  j 
government  for  service  to  the 
people  of  Holland  during  the  | 
1954  floods  there.  “Operation  ! 
Holland,”  a  campaign  by  the 
Herald-News,  raised  $15,000  ■ 
and  30  tons  of  supplies  for  the  ; 
stricken  people. 

In  1960  the  Aheka  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts  of  America  con¬ 
ferred  a  silver  beaver  award 
upon  the  publisher  for  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  scouting.  He  gave 
a  camp  for  scouts  from  the 
Passaic-Bergen  area. 

His  survivors  include  his 
wife,  two  sons,  five  daughters, 
14  gfrandchildren  and  25  great¬ 
grandchildren.  ' 
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NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE  STAFF — Earl  Kirker,  in  the  slot  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post-Times,  edits  a  story  while,  through  the 
window,  can  be  seen  the  RCA  301  Computer.  The  electronic  data 
system  justifies  lines  of  copy  on  tape  for  column  width,  hyphenating 
where  necessary  with  the  help  of  a  master  vocabulary  stored  in  a 
magnetic  tape  file. 


CORRECTIONS  on  reporter's  copy  (left)  are  made  by  typist  using 
a  code  (center)  which  indicates  where  changes  are  to  be  "spliced" 
into  original  tape  (above).  Final  tape,  prepared  by  computer,  is  used 
to  set  type  (at  right).  Data  system  processes  at  rate  of  1,000  characters 
a  minute.  Pictures  here  portray  system  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


All  ‘Push-Button 
Paper’  Envisioned 


LOOKING  AHEAD — About  140  newspaper  publishers  and  production 
experts  witnessed  the  Perry-RCA  electronic  type  justification  system 
at  a  Palm  Beach  Post-Times  seminar  this  week.  In  the  picture,  L.  S. 
McCollister  of  RCA  is  explaining  the  system  to  Paul  Grimes  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Stanley  Whyte  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  Robert 
Ray  of  the  Miami  Herald. 


random  access  memory  in  the  Mr.  Perry  said  there  would 
computer.  be  “obvious  dislocations”  of  per- 

Harold  C.  Durbin,  of  the  sonnel  in  chance-overs  to  auto- 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  using  matic  equipment,  but  he  added 
slides,  projected  a  radically  new  that  “the  technique  has  almost 
approach  that  would  include  film  unlimited  possibilities  in  saving 
processes,  cathode  ray  tubes,  costs  if  properly  applied.” 
computers  and  everything  that  Mr.  Booth,  while  admitting 
would  actually  produce  a  “push-  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  staff 
button  newspaper.”  of  110  Linotype  and  Teletype- 

,,  ,  ,,  setter  operators  would  be  at 

Talk  of  .  In  es  least  halved  because  of  the  RCA 

General  talk  of  those  at  the  installation,  said  that  no  corn- 
seminar  dealt  with  the  two  news-  positor  would  be  laid  off.  Normal 
paper  strikes  in  New  York  and  attrition  and  retirement  will 
Cleveland.  Many  mentioned  the  take  care  of  the  personnel  prob- 
fact  that  equipment  such  as  was  lems,  he  said, 
demonstrated  here  was  one  of  Members  of  the  group  received 
the  underlying  factors  in  the  souvenir  copies  of  the  local  news- 
printers’  strike  in  effect  in  New  paper  that  had  been  prepared 
York.  on  the  RCA  301  equipment. 


ISewspapers  Should  Tell 
Story  to  Quiet  People’’ 

Mrs.  Jean  Wade  Rindlaub  is  a  sweet¬ 
faced,  sweet-voiced  mother  and  grand¬ 
mother  who  packs  the  verbal  punch  of  a 
Sonny  Liston.  At  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  where  she  is  vicepresident 
and  assistant  to  the  creative  director,  she 
has  been  taking  facts  and  ideas,  adding  a 
little  seasoning,  mixing  well,  and  seiwing 
up  as  memorable  ads  for  accounts  like 
Campbell  Soup,  since  1930. 

So  when  she  says  something  about  the 
newspaper  business  it’s  well  worth  noting. 
And  what  she  has  to  say  is  this:  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  a  neglected  advertising  medium. 

Now  that  remark  may  have  some  news¬ 
paper  admen  nodding  in  agreement  and 
feeling  sorry  for  themselves  because  many 
advertisers  have  been  bewitched  by  what 
they  might  consider  more  glamorous 
media.  But  Mrs.  Rindlaub  isn’t  letting  the 
newspaper  people  off  the  hook  that  easily. 

.4  Neglwled  ,4d  Medium 

If  newspapers  are  a  neglected  adver¬ 
tising  medium,  she  adds,  it’s  their  fault 
as  much  as  the  advertisers’. 

“It  takes  a  strike  like  the  one  we’v'e  got 
here  in  New  York  now  to  bring  home  to 
us  what  we’ve  known  all  along  but  never 
fully  appreciate,  and  that  is  the  quality 
of  immediacy  that  the  newspapers  provide 
for  an  advertiser,’’  she  told  us.  “When 
you’ve  got  a  new  thing,  and  it’s  all  set 
for  the  drug  stores  or  the  supermarkets, 
you  need  the  newspapers  to  get  it  in  front 
of  the  shoppers’  eyes.  But  newspapers  have 
seldom  made  capital  of  this  quality.” 

Mrs.  Rindlaub  believes  the  newspapers 
should  provide  more  thorough  background 
studies  of  w'hat  their  publication  stands 
for,  and  ^t  them  to  the  “quiet  people”  in 
the  agencies,  who  may  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  the  placement  of  a  campaign. 

Another  area  where  new’spapers  fall 
down,  she  feels,  is  in  promoting  the  selec¬ 


tivity  of  the  medium,  in  other  words  the 
“guaranteed  traffic”  on  a  woman’s  page 
or  the  sports  and  business  pages. 

She  referred  to  a  talk  she  made  some 
time  ago  before  a  newspaper  group  in 
which  she  had  made  just  that  point,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Look  what  you  could  do  with  the 
(readership)  chart  if  you  wanted  to.  Why 
you  could  go  all  out  and  have  a  three-way 
paper  with  guaranteed  men-and-women 
traffic  on  the  news  pages.  Guaranteed  high 
woman  traffic  on  the  food  and  society 
pages,  guaranteed  high  man  traffic  on  the 
sports  and  business  pages.  Or  at  least 
you  could  use  it  to  educate  your  make-up 
men.  Or  you  could  even  use  it  for  guidance 
in  building  into  your  papers  more  of  the 
features  that  will  attract  and  hold  on  to 
specific  segments  of  your  audience.” 

Newspapers,  Mrs.  Rindlaub  told  us, 
haven’t  educated  media  buyers  properly  to 
the  use  of  these  guaranteed  traffic  pages, 
otherwise  space  buyers  wouldn’t  just  ask 
for  the  “front  of  the  paper”  instead  of  for 
a  specific  page  with  reading  matter  that 
attracts  the  audience  the  client  wants  to 
reach. 

“We  have  clients  who  want  to  reach 
‘leadership’  people,  that  is  communty 
leaders,”  .she  w'ent  on.  “If  we  could  have 
news  of  the  club  and  community  leaders 
located  on  one  page  or  one  section  we 
would  know'  how’  to  reach  them  for  these 
clients.  In  this,  and  other  ways,  newspa¬ 
pers  could  sell  specific  segments  of  the 
paper  to  advertisers.” 

Pictures  of  Households 

Mrs.  Rindlaub  also  feels  that  new'spa- 
pers  have  never  done  enough  to  give  agen¬ 
cies  a  real  picture  of  what  their  readers 
are  like.  “Some  individual  papers  have 
done  it,  like  the  Xeiv  York  Times,  I  say  a 
little  smugly,”  she  said  w'ith  a  laugh.  'The 
Times  is  a  BBDO  client.  “But  most 
haven’t.  I  think  they  should  come  in  with 
pictures  of  the  households  they  go  into. 
They  should  show  the  kitchen  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  not  all  dolled  up  like  a  test  kitchen, 
but  the  w’ay  it  looks  w'hen  the  father  is 
running  out  the  door  in  the  morning  after 
swallowing  some  coffee,  and  the  mother 
is  wiping  one  kid’s  nose  and  pushing  the 
other  out  the  door  to  go  to  school.  We  need 
the  facts  and  statistics,  sure,  but  newspa¬ 
pers  also  have  to  personalize  themselves.” 

Some  papers,  she  said,  have  distinct 
individualities  or  special  little  home-y 
touches  that  they  do  little  to  exploit.  News¬ 
papers  are  great  w'ith  statistics,  about  in¬ 
come  groups,  age  groups,  how  many  house- 
w'ives  or  farmers  read  the  publication,  on 
line  rates  and  national  rates  and  “stuff  like 
that.” 

But,  she  said,  “how'  many  newspapers, 
for  instance,  tell  things  about  the  women 
who  read  them;  how  many  ever  come 


Mrs.  Jean  Wade  Rindlaub 


around  with  special  stories  about  the  page 
traffic  ail  the  way  through  the  paper  and 
what  they  are  doing  to  make  a  special  ^  ' 
page  or  pages  more  attractive.  Is  it  true  ^ 
that  more  women  read  papers  on  Thurs-  | 

day  nights  than  other  nights?  Our  food  • 

clients  believe  it.  I’ve  never  been  quite  ^ 
sure.  But  what  have  newspapers  done  to  f 
prove  it  one  way  or  another.  ' 

“And  what  about  the  woman’s  page,  so-  '■ 
called.  Is  there  anything  on  it  to  make  it 
really  read  by  women?  Or  is  it  just  there 
because  newspapers  are  supposed  to  have 
that  sort  of  thing?  These  are  views  I’ve  v 
held  a  long  time  and  I  think  they  are  still  !! 
valid.”  r 

A  I’erson  Trusts  His  Paper  g 

Mrs.  Rindlaub  also  thinks  that  some  ^ 

newspapers  might  well  promote  themselves 
and  their  cities  as  test  market  areas.  This  t 
is  a  good  idea  for  newspapers,  she  said,  ' 
because  test  cities  are  so  closely  watched  t 
by  adv'ertisers.  If  the  advertiser  feels  that  ® 
a  newspaper  is  doing  a  good  job  as  a  test  ^ 
medium  and  is  co-operating  with  him,  it  is  | 
certain  to  result  in  follow-up  advertising,  !  f 
she  feels.  j  r 

This  is  another  area  where  advertisers  ii 
as  well  as  newspapers  could  do  more  ex-  r 
perimenting,  she  said,  c 

But  don’t  get  Mrs.  Rindlaub  wrong.  She  ii 
loves  newspapers.  “I  have  never  yet  found  a 
a  man  who  didn’t  feel  uncomfortable  away  a 
from  home  because  he  didn’t  have  his  ^ 
familiar  newspaper,”  she  said.  “A  person  j  n 
trusts  his  own  newspaper.  I  feel  that  way  ;  a 
about  the  Times  here,  and  when  I’m  down  I  a 
home  I  believe  every  word  I  read  in  the  f 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  New  Era." 


Life  Uses  Adsert 
Ciird  in  Newspaper 

The  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and 
Chronicle  became  Jan.  14  and  15 
the  first  daily  newspaper  to 
carry  “Adsert,”  a  coupon  at¬ 
tachment  to  an  ad.  Parade,  the 
Sunday  supplement,  last  year 
experiment^  with  the  attach¬ 
ment,  using  a  machine  developed 
by  the  Waldron-Hartig  Division, 
Midland  Ross  Corporation. 


The  machine  used  by  the  Call 
and  Chronicle  was  borrowed 
from  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  Arrangements  were 
made  by  Howard  C.  Story  Jr., 
president  of  Story,  Brooks  & 
Finley,  who  sold  the  full  page 
advertisement  with  the  Adsert 
to  Life  Magazine,  through 
Young  &  Rubicam.  The  attach¬ 
ment  was  a  postage-paid  card 
to  Life  ordering  20  weeks  of  the 
magazine  at  a  bargain  price. 


The  cost  to  Life  w'as  the  rate 
for  two  full  page  ads,  plus  the 
cost  of  the  Adsert,  made  up  by 
Royal  McBee  Corp. 

Guild  Wins  in  Ala. 

Florence,  Ala. 

By  a  vote  of  32  to  8,  the 
Memphis  Newspaper  Guild  was 
designated  as  bargaining  agent 
for  employes  in  the  multi- 
departmental  unit  at  the  Flor¬ 
ence  Times  and  Tri-Cities  Daily. 


The  Central  Labor  Union  prom¬ 
ised  assistance  to  the  guild  in 
negotiating  a  contract.  ? 

•  “ 

Nazis  Claim  Libel  f 

Philadelphia  t( 
The  American  Nazi  Party  is  a 
suing  Triangle  Publications  (the  a 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News)  for  © 
one  million  dollars  on  the  v 
grround  that  a  story  created  the  n 
impression  that  the  party  is  re-  a 
ceiving  support  from  burglars.  , 
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What  Nielsen  Will  Tell  NAEA 
Of  Papers’  National  Futures 


Media  Audience  Studies  Show 
Papers  Compete  Favorably 


During  the  last  few  months 
I’m  sure  you  have  been  hearing 
about  or  reading  about  applica¬ 
tions  to  advertising  of  com¬ 
puters,  linear  programming, 
non-linear  programming — as  a 
matter  of  fact — a  whole  new 
concept  and  language  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  non-technical 
people.  Several  agencies  and 
sendee  organizations  have  de- 
\'ised  schemes  of  utilizing  the 
immense  capacities  of  the  new 
computers. 

To  put  things  in  perspective, 
basically  media  are  analyzed  the 
same  now  as  they  were  four  or 
five  years  ago.  The  big  difference 
is  that  innumerable  combina¬ 
tions  of  media,  market  strate¬ 
gies,  etc.  can  l)e  examined.  This 
would  l)e  impractical  without  the 
use  of  the  high  speed  computer. 

Not  Magic  Elixer 

The  utilization  of  a  computer, 
whatever  the  system  of  pro¬ 
gramming,  does  not  provide  a 
magic  elixer  which  when  used 
will  come  up  with  an  infallible 
solution.  It  does,  however,  codify 
and  limit  judgment  areas  so  that 
more  accurate  decisions  can  be 
made.  Rather  than  stifling  or 
limiting  creativity  it  gives  direc¬ 
tion  and  allows  more  time  and 
effort  to  be  spent  in  a  positive 
direction. 

The  almost  insatiable  demands 
for  information,  required  in  the 
new  systems  of  media  analysis, 
in  turn,  place  demands  on  the 
media  themselves,  and  research 
companies  to  provide  these  data 
in  a  useable  form.  Computers 
and  the  various  models  used  to 
analyze  media  are  not  like 
Nostradamus.  They  need  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  fed  into  them.  The 
answers  that  come  out  are  only 
as  accurate  as  the  basic  data 
fed  in. 

No  Sudden  .Switch 

Media  directors,  time  buyers, 
and  space  buyers  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  advertising  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  television  and  radio 
for  years.  They  still  are  going 
to  continue  in  the  future.  They 
are  not  going  to  make  a  sudden 
and  dramatic  switch  because  of 
computerization,  but  there  is  a 
very  strong  possibility  that  there 
might  be  some  difference  in  their 
allocations  of  dollars  if  basic 


Next  month,  Nielsen  Media 
Sert'ice  will  launch  its  first  study 
of  newspapers’  audiences.  Plans 
call  for  a  national  sample  of 
5,000  adults  drawn  from  a 
sample  of  2,500  households. 
The  study  will  report  the  total 
U.S.  netvspaper  audience  and 
audiences  reached  by  newspa¬ 
pers  combined  into  national 
schedules.  Local  mnrket  studies 
will  report  individual  newspaper 
audiences.  Data  will  be  available 
at  the  end  of  1963. 

Herewith  is  the  complete 
presentation  to  be  given  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the 
NAEA,  Jan.  20-23,  at  the  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago,  by 
Donald  G.  McGlathery,  nation¬ 
al  sales  manager  of  NMS. 

data  to  meet  their  needs  are  not 
supplied. 

Chart  1 

The  trend  of  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  over  the  past  five  years 
shows  some  very  interesting 


patterns.  For  example,  total  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  has  increased 
15%  from  1957  to  just  under  12 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  1961. 
Magazine  revenue  has  increased 
14%  to  924  million  dollars,  tele¬ 
vision  21%  to  810  million  dollars, 
while  during  this  time  national 
newspapers  have  held  fairly 
constant  at  just  over  800  million 
dollars  annually — this  despite 
the  15%  increase  in  total  ad 
dollars — one  guess  how  money 
was  re-allocated. 

It  would  be  presumptuous*  to 
say  that  the  sole  reason  for  this 
stable  trend  is  because  there 


were  no  research  data  on  a 
national  basis.  However,  perhaps 
it  is  not  presumptuous  to  say 
that  since  media  plans  were  con¬ 
structed  without  access  to  ade¬ 
quate  newspaper  data  on  a 
national  basis,  they  were  not 
considered. 

Chan  2 


Total  newspaper  revenue  is 
following  the  general  upward 
advertising  trend.  Total  dollars 


invested  in  all  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  increased  11%  in  five 
years  to  3  billion  623  million 
dollars.  However,  National  reve¬ 
nue  as  a  percent  of  total  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  has  shown  a 
.steady  decline  from  a  7.9% 
share  to  6.8%.  This  certainly  is 
not  a  healthy  picture.  If  Nation¬ 
al  revenue  at  a  minimum  had 
kept  pace  with  local  revenue 
there  would  be  an  additional 
114  million  dollars  in  the  coffers 
of  newspapers  today. 

To  mis-appropriate  a  phrase, 
what  do  magazines  and  tele¬ 
vision  have  that  newspapers 
haven’t  got?  One  thing  is  quite 
a  bit  of  very  definitive  research. 

Chart  3 

Newspapers,  television,  maga¬ 
zines  and  radio  are  markedly 
different  media.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  differences  in  physical 


characteristics  —  sight,  sound, 
color,  duration — there  are  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  way  people  use 
these  media  and  the  kind  of 
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people  they  attract.  For  example, 
the  Nielsen  Media  Service  shows 
these  two  distributions  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  magazine  audiences 
by  Income.  Here  we  have  listed 
all  viewing  and  reading  homes 
from  those  that  viewed  or  read 
the  most  down  to  those  who 
viewed  or  read  little  or  not  at 
all.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
analysis  we  have  separated  these 
homes  into  fifths  or  quintiles. 
For  the  .sake  of  simplicity  we 
have  eliminated  the  second  and 
fourth  groups. 

For  magazines  we  are  exam¬ 
ining  heavy  average  and  light 
groups — the  same  for  tv  on  the 
right. 

The  heaviest  reading  and 
viewing  groups  tend  to  be  more 
affluent  than  the  tight  groups. 
However,  about  one  out  of  every 
three  homes  in  the  Heaviest 
Magazine  group  has  a  family 
income  of  over  $8,000  a  year 
while  the  comparable  figure  for 
the  Heaviest  Television  group  is 
18%.  Conversely,  two  out  of 
three  of  the  light  reading  homes 
are  in  the  lower  income  group 
while  5  out  of  10  of  the  light 
or  non-viewing  homes  are  in  the 
lower  income  group. 

These  same  general  patterns 
can  be  .seen  by  other  important 
characteristics  such  as  family 
size,  education,  etc.  This  is 
important  information  for  put¬ 
ting  a  medium  in  perspective. 

These  differences  are  very 
revealing  to  a  media  buyer.  They 
can  suggest  areas  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  provide  an  insight  into  two 
major  media  and  give  direction 
— but  they  can’t  help  very  much 
in  putting  together  a  specific 
media  schedule. 

And  this  general  data  is  about 
as  far  as  newspapers  have  gone 
in  providing  measurements  of 
national  audience  data — an  800 
million  dollar  industry  which, 
needless  to  say,  has  been  around 
for  a  few  years. 

What  other  information  does 
the  advertiser  need  to  buy  media 
and  television?  We  have  been 
learning  of  the  role  of  the  com¬ 
puter  in  media  selection,  we  have 
learned  of  the  importance  of 
product  information,  a  product’s 
share  of  market,  its  market  pro¬ 
file,  its  turnover  rate.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  also  has  a  good  idea,  if 
subjective,  of  the  impact  of  vari¬ 
ous  media,  and  he  knows  their 
costs.  The  one  missing  bit  of 
information  he  needs,  to  make 
an  intelligent  media  selection,  is 
their  audience.  Here  is  what  an 
advertiser  has  to  know  about  a 
newspaper’s  audience  to  use 
newspaper  advertising  effec¬ 
tively. 

Who  reads — how  frequently  do 
they  read — what  are  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  readers  by  in¬ 
come,  age,  occupation,  education, 
(Continued  on  page  1,8) 
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family  size,  etc.?  Does  he  read 
any  other  papers — what  is  the 
net  audience?  Does  he  partici¬ 
pate  in  other  media — view  tv, 
read  magazines?  In  short,  what 
is  the  kind  and  qualities  of  the 
newspaper  audience  and  how  do 
newspapers  combine  with  other 
media  in  brinprinp  the  adv'er- 
tiser’s  message  to  the  public? 

That  is  the  information  adver¬ 
tisers  need.  How  is  it  used — let’s 
take  a  few  examples. 

('.hart  4- 


the  homes  tuning  to  Hennesy 
caught  3  or  4  of  the  broadcasts. 
Does  the  product  have  a  high  or 
low  turnover  rate?  It  could 
make  a  dilTerence  which  show 
you  would  buy. 

('.hart  7 

Are  magazines  all  the  same? 
The  two  major  weeklies  have 


First  two  similar  television 
shows.  One  tends  to  have  about 


as  many  men  as  women  viewing 
while  the  other,  Perry  Mason, 
has  more  women.  Important?  It 
could  l)e  depending  on  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  l)e  adv’ertised. 

Chari  .’i 

How  al)out  household  income 
levels?  Based  on  two  shows  from 


TV  AUOMMCK 
INCOMWC 


last  season,  both  late  evening 
half-hour  shows,  you  will  notice 
that  they  have  different  pat¬ 
terns.  This  is  not  unusual.  Time 
of  day,  competition,  show  con¬ 
tent,  all  affect  these  patterns. 

Chari  6 


Let’s  look  at  another  charac¬ 
teristic  of  media,  one  we  exam¬ 


ined  before  in  general  terms — 
frequency  or  rate  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  medium.  Here  again, 
we  see  decidedly  different  pat¬ 
terns.  Half  the  homes  that  tune 
to  GE  Theater  in  four  weeks 
view  only  one  of  the  four  broad¬ 
casts  whereas  almost  40%  of 


similar  patterns  by  Age  of 
Reader,  but  differences  do  exist 
that  might  make  a  difference. 
On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  of 
similarities  are  important  too. 

Cliarl  8 

Two  magazines  of  the  same 
type.  Family  Circle  and  ll’oman’s 


AOC  Of> 

HOUS«HOU>  H«AO 


Day,  have  slightly  different 
characteristics  by  Age  of  Head 
of  House.  There  are  no  static 
patterns  and  each  pattern  is 
important  for  an  advertiser  and 
imnlia  buyer  to  know. 

Churl  9 

Irrespective  of  audience  size 
there  are  different  rates  of  dupli¬ 
cation.  In  other  words,  if  a  per¬ 
son  reads  one  magazine,  what 


^  HMKM.OOO 


,^•1.700,000 


are  the  chances  he  will  read 
another  of  the  same  type?  This 
information  is  important  depend¬ 
ing  on  whether  the  advertiser 
wants  maximum  reach  or  fre¬ 
quency.  For  example,  if  an 
advertiser  is  primarily  inter¬ 
ested  in  reaching  the  maximum 
number  of  women,  an  av’erage 
issue  of  the  Journal  and  This 
Week  reached  2*/^  million  more 
women  than  an  average  issue  of 
the  Journal  and  McCall's. 

As  you  have  seen  from  our 
quick  examination  of  magazines 
and  television,  use  patterns  are 
different  and  they  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  reach  different  homes 


and  people.  Also,  in  spite  of  the  As  you  can  see,  about  11  mil- 
general  pattern,  there  are  varia-  lion  issues  of  the  Supidement 
tions  within  each  medium  by  were  read  in  the  8  million  homes 
specific  tv  shows  or  magazines,  exposed  to  only  one  program. 

Let’s  examine  a  schedule  com-  As  you  follow  this  demonstra- 
bining  the  audiences  to  print  tion  from  the  lightest  tv  homes 


and  television.  This  may  be  one 
of  hundreds  the  media  buyer 
considers  after  he  has  already 
eliminated  thousands  of  others 
from  consideration. 

First  let’s  examine  a  tv  sched¬ 
ule — admittedly  a  heavy  one. 
This  combination  of  daytime  and 
nighttime  shows  reaches  40  mil¬ 
lion  homes  over  four  broadcast 
weeks.  The  average  home  tuned 
to  4.0  of  all  the  broadcasts  avail¬ 
able  on  this  advertiser’s  sched¬ 
ule. 

Not  bad! 

However,  averages  are  de¬ 
ceiving.  Let’s  examine  these 
homes  in  a  little  more  detail. 

Cliarl  10 


When  we  examine  this  more 
closely,  there  are  a  lot  of  homes. 


IG  million  as  our  analysis  shows, 
that  were  exposed  to  one  or  two 
of  the  programs.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  lot  of  homes, 

8  million,  that  were  exposed  to 

9  of  the  available  programs. 
Incidentally,  it  should  be 

IKiinted  out  this  phenomenon  is 
not  unique  to  television,  it  also 
exists  for  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  as  well. 

We  saw  previously  that  people 
view  tv  and  read  at  different 
rates.  The  payoff,  of  course,  is 
how  they  combine. 

Cliarl  11 


Since  we  are  measuring  audi¬ 
ences  to  television  and  print  in 


the  same  panel  of  homes,  it  is 
possible  to  determine  how  these 
audiences  interact. 

For  example,  first  those  tv 
homes  were  isolated  that  were 
exposed  to  only  one  broadcast. 
Then  their  reading  patterns 
were  determined  for  four  issues 
of  a  Sunday  Supplement  and, 
incidentally,  these  audience  pat¬ 
terns  are  very  similar  to  daily 
newspapers. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


to  the  heaviest,  you  will  notice 
that  more  of  the  Sunday  Sup¬ 
plements  are  read  in  tlie  light 
tv  homes  than  in  the  heaviest. 
It  should  not  be  implied  from 
this  demonstration  that  a  one- 
for-one  ratio  exists  between  tele¬ 
vision  and  supplements,  however, 
this  information  is  ver>’  impor¬ 
tant  to  an  advertiser  that  wants 
to  lialance  his  advertising  weight 
— and  what  advertiser  does  this 
exclude?  Not  many. 

You  would  expect  that  news¬ 
paper  audiences  would  lie  simi¬ 
lar  to  Sunday  Supplement  audi- 1 
ences.  Should  newspapers  fear ' 
audience  measurements?  It  cer¬ 
tainly  wouldn’t  appear  .so  from 
the  previous  demonstrations. 

Let’s  look  at  some  data  from  j 
the  pilot  we  conducted  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Newspaper  Color 
last  year. 

We  picked  multi-paper  mar¬ 
kets,  as  they  would  represent 
the  most  stringent  test  of  news¬ 
paper  audiences,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Chari  12 

If  we  pick  just  one  paper  from 
each  of  these  markets,  the  Her- 

•sssssr&L  M 
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aid/ Traveler,  Tribune  and  thej 
Star/Tribune,  one  or  more  adults) 
in  lietter  than  half  the  homes) 
in  these  markets  read  one  or) 
more  of  these  papers  on  the) 
average  weekday. 

That  certainly  is  a  most! 
impressive  figure. 

Also,  most  impressive,  8  out! 
of  10  of  the  readers,  read  allj 
five  days.  More  about  this  in  a. 
minute. 

(Jiarl  13  j 

When  we  look  at  these  audi-- 


male  readers  and  37%  had  one 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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HAVE  YOU  MET— 

the  most  unscrupulous 
and  unpredictable  villain 
in  comic  strip  history? 


The  great  new  strip  of 
Roman  adventure  and 
modern  satire  .  .  . 

Now  available  6  days  a  week 


Phone,  wire,  write 
Chronicle  Features  Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
GArfield  1-1111  CARL  RIBLET  JR.,  EDITOR 


riUliiilciiaiK  !■  i>  i  ill  to 


Wilmington,  Mass. 


ARB  Testing 
‘MediaLog’  in 
5  Markets 
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or  more  female  readers.  ^  equate  th 

Now  we  begin  to  see  some  of  than  on  an 
the  definitive  audience  differ-  basis.  Substai 
ences  that  are  important  to  age  but  los 
advertisers.  This  same  schedule  newspapers, 
reached  more  of  the  higher  in- 
come  homes,  58%,  and  higher 
educated  56%.  But  when 

Information  such  as  this  is  schedule  mor 
invaluable  in  helping  to  make 
media  decisions.  Let’s  look  again  TMUKUm 
at  a  tv  schedule  but  in  the  three 
markets,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
Minneapolis /St.  Paul.  This  |DB||||H||^ 
schedule  is  made  up  of  three 
nighttime  shows  and  four  day- 
time  —  reaching  54%  of  the 
homes  in  the  three  markets. 

Chart  14  ■  4.i,„ 

in  the  pre\ 

As  you  can  see,  the  average  see  the  san 
home  tuned  to  2.6  telecasts.  By  three  cities 


in  this  case  for  demonstration 
purposes  we  have  increased  the 
days  on  newspapers  to  five  so 
that  we  can  more  easily  see  the 
frequency  distribution  pattern. 

Again,  as  you  can  see  ver>’ 
clearly,  newspapers  reach  the 
light  tv'  homes  and  reach  them 
with  a  high  frequency. 

There  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  daily  newspapers 


can  -^vvuiuiiig  hu 

„  ^ _  demonstrate  their  unique  quali-  Gi'oss,  who  will  ma^ 

ties — broad  reach  and  high  fre-  sentation  at  an  NAEA 
quency — to  adv’antage.  22,  the  Medi 

nples  we  We  are  proposing  a  national  being  tested  this  montl 
in  these  measurement  for  newspapers  market  areas 

developed  that  will  provide  definitive  meas-  ,  ®®®ton,  Cmcago 

ures  of  these  and  other  quali- 

ties.  The  field  work  will  be  ARB  Inter-Media  I 

conducted  this  year  and  the  data  service  with-the  y 

:hedule  of  available  at  the  end  of  Adaption 

:  buv  but  ^  possible 

for  media  buyers  to  analyze  The  MediaLog,  is  a 
schedules  of  newspapers  with  tion  of  the  viewer  dial 
the  same  market  breaks  and  on  ARB  pioneered  for  t 
1.)  Daily  the  same  basis  they  analyze  audience  measurement,  j 

accepts  alcoholic  television  and  magazines.  the  information  sought 

beverage  adv'ertising,  according  It  is  also  our  intention  to  marily  the  same  in  e 
expanding  the  previous  schedule  to  Frank  C.  Miles,  publisher  and  extend  this  same  continuity  of  area,  the  format  of  th' 

to  one  day  of  three  papers  in  general  manager.  measurement  to  local  markets  Log  differs  in  many 

I  so  there  will  be  a  common  basis  from  market  to  marke 

of  tain  the  one  best  appr 

further  use.  In  some 
('.hart  17  validity  checks  on  the 

We  are  convinced  the  trend  in  components  of  the  M 
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GriRd  Junction, 
Colorsdo 
Dally  Sentinel 
Announces... 


national  newspaper  dollars  will 
look  like  this  in  the  near  future. 


«fust  what  IS  the  space 

in  a  newspaper  worth?  At 

The  Daily  Sentinel  in  Grand  Junction, 

Colorado,  we  believe  it  is  worth  the  same  to 
nafional,  regional  or  local  retail  advertisers.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  local-to-national  rate 
differential  must  be  eliminated  on  newpapers 
and  we  are  doing  something  about  it . . . 

WE  HAVE  ELIMINATED  THE  DIFFERENTIAL. 


FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  AND  RATE  CARDS,  CONTACT: 

WALTON  DCMINO,  Advwtisiiia  ManofM  COLORADO  PRESS  SERVICE,  Inc. 

Thn  Doily  SnoHnol  144S  Coort  Place,  Denver  2,  Celoradn 

OroMl  Junction,  Coh.  e  TWX  301-242.4311  Phone:  2SS.I707 

THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  Inc.  ;  f- 

New  York,  Chicofo,  St.  Louie, 

Son  Froocieco  a 
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Copley  Newspapers  offer  powerful  advantages  in  key  communities 
in  California  and  lUinois-the  ready  response  of  the  hometown 
reader  to  his  own  hometown  newspaper. 

CALIFORNIA  •  THE  SAN  DIEGO  UNION  •  EVENING  TRIBUNE  •  ALHAMBRA  POST-ADVOCATE  •  BURBANK  DAILY 
REVIEW  •  CULVER  CITY  EVENING  STAR-NEWS  &  VENICE  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  GLENDALE  NEWS-PRESS 

•  MONROVIA  NEWS-POST  •  SAN  PEDRO  NEWS-PILOT  •  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 
ILLINOIS  •  ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL  •  ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER  •  AURORA  BEACON-NEWS 

•  ELGIN  COURIER-NEWS  •  JOLIET  HERALD-NEWS 

Cl  Cofhuf  Neuispa{zeH§ 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


■THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


!  RETAIL  SURVEY! 

Better  Appliance  Ads 
Urged  by  Packard 


PEACE 

CORPS 

NEWSPAPER 

The  Peace  Corps  has 
its  own  newspaper.  Vol. 
I  No.  I  of  the  PEACE 
CORPS  NEWS  is  being 
read  by  college  students 
across  the  nation. 

The  4-page  offset  tab¬ 
loid  makes  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  college  newspa¬ 
pers.  Seueral  thousand 
editors,  canuassed  by 
Peace  Corps  Director 
Sargent  Shriuer,  ordered 
nearly  half  a  million 
first  run  copies.  Reader 
enthusiasm  for  a  literate, 
attractive  paper  could 
double  the  circulation  of 
Vol.  I  No.  2,  planned 
for  early  in  1963. 

The  NEWS  is  printed  in 
Washington*  for  the 
Peace  Corps  by 

NATIONAL 

PUBLISHING 

COMPANY 

We'H  be  glad  to  send 
single  copies  to  students 
of  the  elements  of  style: 
style  in  journalism,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  for  a  cause,  and 
in  successfully  selling  an 
idea  dubbed  'Instant 
peace." 

The  banner  headline  in 
the  NEWS  reads,  "Peace 
Corps  plans  to  double 
in  ’63.”  In  the  process  of 
recruiting  by  newsprint. 
Director  Shriuer  could 
find  himself  publisher  of 
a  national  weekly. 

*  At  301  N  Street  Northeast 
Washington  2.  D.C.  Telephone 
Area  Code  202  DEcatur  2-4014 
Division  of  McCall  Corporation 


Chicago 

A  considerable  improvement 
in  department  store  adv'ertising 
of  major  appliances  is  not  share<l 
to  the  same  dep^ree  by  the  mass 
merchandisers,  furniture  stores 
or  appliance  dealers,  according 
to  Daniel  A.  Packard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Geyer,  Morey,  Ballard, 
Inc. 

Speaking  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Ap¬ 
pliance  and  Radio  Dealers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here,  Mr.  Packard  cited 
three  principal  areas  of  criticism 
of  dealer  adv'ertising:  1)  con¬ 
centration  by  too  many  dealers 
in  picture-price  advertising;  2) 
failure  to  sell  the  dealer’s  store 
services  and  quality;  and  3) 
unsatisfactory  use  of  co-op  ad 
funds  provided  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

He  said  that  while  dealer 
advertising  is  “a  lot  lietter  than 
it  was  three  years  ago,”  a 
majority  of  the  ads — l)etween 
60%  and  80% — are  picture  and 
price  ads  appealing  only  to 
people  already  considering  a 
purchase,  “only  one  or  two  per 


cent  of  your  iiotential  cus¬ 
tomers.” 

(pives  Kxainpics 

Citing  examples,  Mr.  Packard 
mentioned  that  in  a  city  selling 
300  refrigerators  or  washers  a 
month,  picture-price  advertising 
can  lie  expected  to  be  noted  by 
alx)ut  300  customers.  “But  if 
you  will  put  into  that  ad  some¬ 
thing  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  lialance  of  the  market,  there 
is  a  |X)ssibility  of  the  ad  being 
noticed  and  lighting  a  spark  in 
the  minds  of  upwards  of  16,000 
jwtential  users,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Packard  pointed  out  that 
it  takes  no  more  space,  costs  no 
more  money  to  make  ads  reach 
out  to  the  “huge  market”  of 
people  with  over-age,  outdated 
appliances,  and  those  without 
appliances.  Yet  by  and  large, 
dealers  leave  it  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising  to  awaken 
these  latent  customers  to  what 
the  new,  modern  appliances  can 
do  for  them  and  their  families, 
he  said. 

While  agreeing  that  price  is 


important,  Mr.  Packard  urged 
that  the  dealer  not  content  to 
compete  on  price  alone  go  after 
the  many  customers  whose  pri- 
marj'  interest  is  not  price,  tell¬ 
ing  them  in  advertising  why  his 
store  is  a  good  place  to  buy, 
what  he  offers  in  ser\dce,  selec¬ 
tions  and  facilities.  “If  you  are 
not  adv'ertising  your  store,  your 
facilities,  your  attention  to  serv¬ 
ice  in  every  ad  you  run,  you 
haven’t  got  a  chance  but  to  fight 
it  out  on  the  basis  of  price  with 
each  customer  attracted  by  your 
price  and  price  alone  adver¬ 
tising,”  he  said.  ! 

f 

(fn  Co-op  Ads 

On  co-op  advertising,  Mr. 
Packard  estimated  that  appli¬ 
ance  manufacturers  are  pro¬ 
viding  more  than  $40,000,000  to 
dealers  “for  you  to  use  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  product  locally.”  He 
added  that  unless  a  better  job  is 
done  of  selling  the  product  for 
the  manufacturer,  dealers  are 
gambling  on  “losing  the  control  | 
you  now  have  of  these  co-op 
funds.” 

Mr.  Packard  said  that  in  the  I 
last  year  there  have  been  in¬ 
stances  showing  manufacturers 
are  starting  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  quality  of  adver¬ 
tising  being  partially  paid  for 
by  their  co-op  dollars. 

“And  if  I’m  not  mistaken, 
there  are  going  to  be  more  moves 
in  this  direction — I  sincerely 
think  there  should  be.”  As  Mr. 
Packard  put  it,  “picture  and 
price  advertising  alone,  without 
any  reference  to  the  product’s 
particular  merits  and  exclusive  | 
features,  does  not  fulfill  the 
dealer’s  obligation  to  his  manu-  | 
factoring  partner.” 

*  «  * 

UPCOMING  SECTIONS 

Three  separate  newspaper 
kits,  designed  to  help  retailers 
advertise  through  their  local 
newspapers,  were  announced 
this  week. 

The  spring  and  summer  news¬ 
paper  supplement  from  the  | 
National  Shoe  Institute  will  be  ' 
ready  for  delivery  about  Feb.  15 
to  newspapers  as  proofs,  mats 
and  glossy  prints.  Some  400 
dailies  and  weeklies  used  the 
whole  or  major  parts  of  the 
supplement  in  shoe  sections  last 
season.  An  estimated  $2,500,000 
on  local  retail  advertising  was 
spent  in  support  of  the  supple¬ 
ment.  ; 

The  fact  that  '63  has  been 
designated  as  official  “Home 
Improvement  Year”  will  be 
heavily  featured  in  a  special 
promotion  kit  for  newspapers 
to  be  released  by  House  Beauti¬ 
ful  magazine  and  the  National 
Home  Improvement  Council.  The 
kit  will  be  distributed  to  some  ^ 
1500  newspapers  on  Feb.  15.  Ad 
{Continued  on  page  24) 


Now  15  Great  Newspapers 

give  you  Computer  Speed  and  Flexibility 
in  Market  Research... 


Now  there's  more  information  than  ever 
before  on  America’s  Top  Ten  Researched 
Markets! 

You  get  product  data,  brands  pur¬ 
chased,  and  who  did  the  buying.  You  can 
get  profiles  of  markets,  media  and  in¬ 
dividual  brands  and  stores.  Almost  any¬ 
thing  you  want  to  knov;  about  any  of 
these  15  newspaper  markets  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  Ask  any,  or  all,  of  these  news¬ 
papers  today. 


DAN  E.  CLARKE  II,  &  ASSOC.,  INC. 

2237  El  Camino  Real 
Palo  Alto,  California 


A  SERVICE  OF  THESE 
GREAT  NEWSPAPERS 
ACROSS  THE  NATION 

AKRON  BUCON  JOURNAL 
CHARLOrrE  OBSERVER 
CHARLOHE  NEWS 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
FORT  WAYNE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
FORT  WAYNE 

JOURNAL-GAZEnE 
HOUSTON  POST 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PORTLAND  OREGONIAN 
OREGON  JOURNAL 
TOLEDO  BLADE 
TOLEDO  TIMES 
WILMINGTON  (DEL.) 

MORNING  NEWS 
WILMINGTON  (DEL.) 

EVENING  JOURNAL 
YOUNGSTOWN  VINDICATOR 
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This  year  all  Seattle  is  celebrating  the  100th  Anniversary  of 
its  oldest  continuing  business  .  .  .  that  of  its  great  morning 
newspaper,  The  Post-Intelligencer.  As  the  highlight  of  its 
Centennial  Year,  this  newspaper  is  now  preparing  a  special 
edition  which  is  destined  to  become  a  collector’s  item  .  . 


Date  of  publication  Sunday,  April  7,  1963 


This  tremendous  edition  has  already  captured  the  imagination 
of  readers  and  advertisers  everywhere.  In  its  colorful  pages, 
the  great  hundred-year  sweep  of  Seattle  history  will  unfold 
— just  as  it  was  told  when  it  happened,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  the  reporters  of  the  day. 

The  advertising  potential  for  your  firm  in  this  great  once-in- 
a-century  edition  is  evident.  Join  the  many  others  who  are 
making  space  reservations  now  by  contacting  your  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  man. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickirbocker  News 
Baltimore  News-Post  and  Sunday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 
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SAWm-F»«USON.WAUC«(  COMPANY  INC. 

Ntw  TOM  •  CMCAOO  •  PHtiAOCirMiA  •  ofntoir 

•  ATLANTA  •  LOS  ANMUS  •  SAN  NtANOSCO 


Retail  Survey 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


mats  for  use  by  local  retailers 
are  designed  to  make  it  easy 
for  dealers,  contractors,  lenders 
and  others  to  tie-in  with  national 
Home  Improvement  Year  activi¬ 
ties. 

The  kit  will  be  sent  to  all  local 
Council  members  in  addition  to 
the  newspapers,  and  Local 
Trademarks,  Inc.,  an  advertising 
organization  serving  local  firms 
in  the  building  materials  and 
financing  fields,  will  be  working 
to  help  newspai>ers  and  retailers 
develop  special  promotions. 

The  National  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  has  al¬ 
ready  distributed  its  1963  Elec¬ 
tric  Housewares  Promotion  Kit 
to  750  residential  sales  man¬ 
agers,  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising  managers  of  electric  util¬ 
ities  throughout  the  U.S.  The 
kit  is  also  being  offered  to  the 
977  member  cooperatives  of  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association  and  to  public 
power  boards. 

*  •  * 

BENNETT  RE-EI.EITED 

Harold  H.  Bennett,  president 
of  Zion’s  Cooperative  Mercantile 
Institution,  Sait  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  reelected  president  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  last  week  in  New  York. 

NRMA  members,  in  one  of  10 
resolutions  adopted,  urged  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
reconsider  its  present  approach 
to  cooperativ'e  advertising  and 
seek  a  more  equitable  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  by  working  with  retailers 
and  manufacturers  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  complex  provisions  of 
this  law. 

The  members  also  “viewed 
with  concern”  the  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  stores 
open  on  Sunday  and  urged  that 
stores  permitted  by  law  to  trans¬ 
act  business  on  Sunday  be 
“strictly  limited  to  the  sale  of 
articles  of  necessity  to  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.” 

*  *  * 

KET.AIL  KOUNDUP 

•  Tom  Alvord,  general  and 
retail  ad  director  of  the  Santa 
Monica  (Calif.)  Evening  Out¬ 
look  and  United  Western  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  has  been  named 
director  of  national  advertising 
for  UWN.  Tom  Wynn,  local  dis¬ 
play  ad  manager  for  the  Out¬ 
look  also  assumed  duties  as 
director  of  local  ads  for  UWN. 

*  *  « 

•  Richard  W.  Tullar  has  been 
named  retail  ad  manager  and 
Francis  D.  Ide  as  consultant  to 


APPOINTED— John  W.  Forbes, 
vicepresident  end  Los  Angeles 
manager  lor  the  last  16  years  of 
Kelly-Smith  Company,  has  been 
appointed  West  Coast  manager 
of  the  national  representative  firm. 
He  will  continue  to  headquarter 
in  Los  Angeles. 

the  ad  director  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 

*  •  * 

•  Elving  N.  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt  as  retail  rep¬ 
resentative  for  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat.  Robert  T.  Willi- 
gan  is  manager  of  retail. 

*  ♦  * 

•  A  series  of  “selling  tools” 
in  the  form  of  syndicated  news¬ 
paper  advertising  columns  to 
help  specialty  store  retailers  is 
being  offered  by  Ben  Ashell, 
Fashion  Topix  Advertising 
Services,  P.0,  Box  877,  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Calif.  Price  of  complete 
package:  $22.50  per  month. 

• 

L.A.  Times  Reports 
87.3  Million  Lines 

Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  this 
week  reported  its  total  adver¬ 
tising  linage  for  1962  hit  87,- 
327,747  lines. 

Marvin  Reimer,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  supplied  the 
following  breakdown  of  the 
Times’  linage:  Full  run  totals, 
other  than  retail,  20,738,893; 
department  store,  13,384,001 ; 
total  retail,  34,122,894;  general, 
6,697,290;  automotive,  1,925,000; 
financial,  1,678,360;  total  gener¬ 
al,  10,300,650;  total  display,  44,- 
423,544;  classified,  24,842,358; 
total  suburban,  18,061,845.  Total 
full  ran  and  suburban,  87,327,- 
747. 

• 

Food  Ad  Saleinan 

Los  Angeles 
Thomas  Knaphurst,  with  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Star-News  since  1955,  has  joined 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates, 
newspaper  representatives,  here. 
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New  Linage 
Records  Set 
For  Chicago 

Chicago 

All  four  Chicago  dailies  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  1961  linage  records 
in  1962. 

More  advertising  was  carried 
in  the  Tribune  in  1962  than  any 
other  year  in  the  paper’s  115- 
year  history,  Paul  Fulton,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  announced. 

The  total  was  more  than  57,. 
000,000  agate  lines,  Mr.  Fulton 
said.  General  exceeded  10,700,000 
lines,  while  classified  amounted 
to  13,900,000  lines. 

Outstanding  gains  were  .scored 
by  retail  display,  with  32,500,- 
000  lines,  a  gain  of  more  than 
1,175,000  lines  over  1961.  This 
was  an  all-time  high  for  the 
department  as  a  whole. 

A  total  of  22,700,000  lines  of 
retail  appeared  in  the  regular 
•sections,  Mr.  Fulton  noted,  with 
another  785,000  lines  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  and  .special 
rotogravure  sections. 

Retail  also  set  a  new  record 
in  color  comics  advertising,  and 
produced  the  largest  rotogravure 
supplements  ever  run  by  a  re¬ 
tailer — a  40-page  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  and  Company  department 
store  special  section.  The  Rand- 
hurst  .shopping  center  50-page 
newsprint  section  was  the  larg¬ 
est  of  its  type  ever  published. 

Chicago’s  American  reported 
a  total  of  14,201,088  lines,  with 
10,495,286  in  daily  issues  and 
3,705,802  on  Sunday.  The  cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  1961 
were  9,455,386  and  3,433,108. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and 
the  Sun-Times  also  ran  more 
advertising  in  1962. 

Total  advertising  in  the  Daily 
News  in  1962  reached  23,797,- 
314  lines.  The  Sun-Times’  total 
reached  27,704,325  lines. 

In  combination  with  the  Sun- 
Times,  the  Daily  News  added 
420  general  advertising  accounts 
in  the  past  two  years. 

The  Daily  News  classified  ad 
count  in  combination  with  the 
Sun-Times  jumped  from  386,000 
in  1960  to  more  than  1,300,000 
ads  in  1962. 

• 

World’s  Fair  Guide 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  issued  a  new 
report  on  the  New  York  World’s 
Fair  1964-65  which  provides 
basic  information  for  exhibitors. 
The  35-page  report  contains 
authoritative  checklist  and 
guides  on  fair  participation,  the 
use  of  visuals  and  sound,  con¬ 
trolling  the  flow  of  exhibit  traffic  | 
and  exhibit  promotion.  | 
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Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper  that 
ripped  open  the  sales  tax  scandal! 


The  people  of  Illinois  were  being  taken.  Our  six-month 
investigation  showed  sales  tax  cheating  was  costing  the 
state  millions.  We  uncovered  one  group  of  tax  dodgers 
who  had  short-changed  Illinois  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars  during  a  single  month. 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  our  disclosures  came  a  state  crack¬ 
down.  Results  so  far:  12  arrests,  31  warrants  issued,  258 
suits  filed  for  collection  of  $1,000,000  in  delinquent  taxes. 
And  there’s  more  to  come... the  governor  has  already 
called  for  new  legislation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  action  a  newspaper  gets  when  it’s 
got  the  tenacity  to  dig  for  the  facts,  and  the  guts  to  print 
them.  Chicago’s  American  is  this  kind  of  paper.  And 
that’s  the  way  the  people  of  our  town  like  it.  More  people 


are  talking  about  this  vital,  vigorous  voice  in  the  evening 
newspaper  field.  More  are  buying  it. 

The  latest  A.B.C.  figures  show  that  we  have  increased 
our  lead  over  Chicago’s  other  evening  newspaper  in  City 
Zone  circulation.  We  continue  scoring  gains  to  their  losses 
in  the  suburbs.  And  we’re  piling  increase  upon  increase 
in  our  advertising  columns*.  Evidence:  An  11%  increase 
in  General,  Auto  and  Financial  linage  during  the  first 
11  months  of  ’62. 

Isn’t  it  time  you  got  in  on  what’s  going  on  in  the 
Chicago  evening  newspaper  field?  Your  advertising  in  the 
American  will  benefit  from  the  growing  reader  interest 
we  are  building  into  our  newspaper.  And  that’s  worth 
plenty  to  whatever  you  want  to  sell. 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

AIimms  On  Top  Of  Tht  Newt 


Alwnyf  On  Top  Of  The  Newt 

*For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy,  nothing  beats  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Call  a  sales  representative  and  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 

CMcntetl  N«w  V«fli  City  17  Dntf^ilM  Snn  FrnnciMn  4  Lm  AnenUt  17  Mnaieo  City  L«na«N.  S.  W.  1 
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1314  TrIbuna  Towar  220  E.  42nd  $t.  1306  Panobtcot  Bldg.  16S  Montgomary  St.  WOO  Watt  Oth  Straat  Paraa  y  Cta.  S  A.  34  6WarwtckHouta$t. 
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He’ll  be  knocking  at  your  door 

Your  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  has  been  assigned  a  new  responsi¬ 
bility-  -The  Pontiac  Press.  He’ll  be  visiting  you 
shortly  to  give  you  the  complete  story  of 
Pontiac,  Michigan,  and  the  Pontiac  marketing 
area. 

THE  STORY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Pontiac,  Michigan,  is  a  great  buying  market. 
For  example:  last  year’s  food  sales  exceeded 
$84  million  dollars,  liquor  sales  bettered  $5}3 
million  and  drug  sales  topped  $1014  million 
dollars.  It’s  also  a  fine  test  market. 

The  Pontiac  Press  has  a  near-exclusive  grip  on 
the  market.  Its  daily  circulation  reaches  over 
73*^;  of  the  area  households  a  5  to  1  lead  over 
the  Detroit  evening  newspaper.  And  51.2' i 
of  our  readers  read  no  other  newspaper! 

Consider  Pontiac  when  you  consider  Michigan. 
You  should.  Let  your  S-F-W  man  explain  why. 

The  Pontiac  Press 

Circulation  61,987  ABC  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1962 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  CO. 

Detroit  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia 
Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  San  Francisco 


Electric  Copy 
Sparks  Linage 

Salt  Lake  City 

Tlie  linage  generativ’e  poten¬ 
tial  in  appliance  promotions  is 
.shown  in  figures  from  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Deseret 
Xetvs. 

Both  campaigns  developed 
from  single  page  adv'ertisements 
placed  by  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

Holiert  Cutler,  promotion 
manager.  Newspaper  Agency 
Corporation,  said  a  page  on  a 
clothes  dryer  was  the  spring- 
l)oard  for  11,188  inches  of  gas 
and  electric  dryer  advertising 
within  10  weeks.  This  promo¬ 
tion  was  worked  out  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  U.  S.  Steel,  Inter¬ 
mountain  Electrical  Association, 
Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.,  a 
gas  supplier,  and  the  Utah 
Power  and  Light  Co.,  electric 
company. 

A  promotion  on  dishwashers 
resulted  in  the  placement  of 
072  column  inches  of  advertis¬ 
ing  within  11  weeks. 

• 

Ruiiihler  Atls  in  2,600 
Papers  Tell  of  Award 

Detroit 

American  Motors  has  launched 
the  largest  single  advertising 
and  merchandising  campaign 
(via  Geyer,  Morey  &  Ballard, 
Inc.)  in  Rambler  history  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  naming  of  the  1963 
Rambler  as  “Car  of  the  Year’’ 
by  Motor  Trend  magazine. 

Ads  have  been  scheduled  in  a 
record  2,600  newspapers  with 
full-page  ads  slated  for  the  100 
major  markets.  Rambler  deal¬ 
ers  have  been  supplied  with 
newspaper  ad  mats. 

Full-page,  four-color  ads  will 
be  featured  in  national  maga¬ 
zines,  and  NBC’s  weekend  Moni¬ 
tor  radio  service  and  ABC’s 
weekend  radio  news  programs 
will  carry  news  of  the  award. 

• 

John  Burke  Retires; 
Lon^  Hearst  Ad  Man 

John  D.  Burke,  Detroit  Man¬ 
ager  of  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  has  retired.  He  started 
his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  in  1921.  He 
joined  the  Hearst  Organization 
in  1929  to  work  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  in  charge  of 
local  national  advertising.  He 
transferred  to  the  Rodney  E. 
Boone  Organization  in  1932  and 
when  that  organization  became 
known  as  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  he  was  automotive  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Office. 
In  1937,  Mr.  Burke  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Detroit. 
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I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 
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Reality  for  Realtors 

What  with  trying  to  sell  our 
house  in  Westchester  County  for 
one  in  Suffolk  County,  L.I..  and 
not  being  too  impressed  with  the 
sales  techniques — not  to  mention 
results — of  real  estate  agents,  we 
were  delighted  this  week  to  see 
these  alleged  Merlins  who  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  magic  of  property 
that  turns  .sand  into  gold,  get 
some  timely  tips  on  real  estate 
advertising. 

They  can  use  some. 

*  *  * 

The  tips  showed  up  in  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Real  Estate 
Brokers,  an  affiliate  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  Two  of  the  tips: 

•  When  advertising  a  real 
estate  firm,  use  pictures  of  the 
actual  people  working  there,  not 
models. 

•  People  are  not  needed  as 
props  in  ads  offering  houses  for 
sale. 

That’s  just  part  of  the  advice 
given  in  the  bulletin  entitled. 
“Pictorial  Advertising  at  Work,” 
copies  of  which  are  free  to 
NIREB  members,  and  costs 
others  $5.(X)  per  copy.  (Please.  ; 
you  Westchester  brokers,  buy  ] 
one.  You  can  add  it  to  the  cost 
of  selling  our  house,  if  ever). 

*  *  * 

“The  neatly  posed  portrait  of 
a  professional  model,”  the  bul¬ 
letin  says,  “will  not  engender 
confidence  in  the  executives  of 
a  real  estate  company  .  .  .  When 
the  executive  photographed  at 
the  broker’s  desk  is  the  broker 
himself,  readers  of  the  literature 
feel  that  they  are  meeting  him 
in  i>erson.  and  give  credence  to 
what  he  has  to  say  about  his 
company. 

“Anxious  sellers  (we  know 
what  that  means)  and  cautious 
buyers  (Boy!  Do  we  know  what  , 
that  means! )  want  assurance  that  ■ 
they  can  count  on  you  and  put 
their  confidence  in  you  (That’s 
for  sure!).  They  want  to  deal  i 
with  people,  not  movie  stars  or 
glamour  girls.”  i 

Buyers  of  homes,  the  bulletin  j 
notes,  don’t  want  to  see  models 
in  illustrated  ads  either;  they  ; 
want  to  “see  themselves  in  the 
pictures  just  as  they  want  to 
find  the  answers  to  their  own 
personal  needs  in  a  realtor’s  de¬ 
scription  of  the  home  and  its 
amenities.  Thus  a  good,  sharp 
picture  of  a  house  is  just  what 
you  need.” 

* 

We’ll  settle  for  a  good,  sharp 
sale  of  our  house. 
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Young  Man  of  Influence 


This  young  man’s  newspaper  route  covers  3  city  blocks.  He  will 
stop  at  nearly  every  house,  because  he  delivers  the  BUFFALO 
EVENING  NEWS... and  in  metropolitan  Buffalo,  The  NEWS 
is  read  in  9  out  of  10  homes.  Wherever  The  NEWS  goes,  influ¬ 
ence  goes  with  it . . .  influence  born  of  the  responsibility  and  in¬ 
tegrity  readers  associate  with  Western  New  York’s  Great  News¬ 
paper.  Your  advertising  message  benefits  from  NEWS  influence 
...as  well  as  from  NEWS  circulation,  now  almost  double  that 
of  the  morning  newspaper. 


Represented  Nationally  by  Kratv  Smith  Co. 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Buffalo 
Evening 
News  .  |g 
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Heat  the  metal, 
not  the  pot 

with  Kemp  immersion  heating 


PRECISE,  AUTOMATED  TEMPERATURE  CONTROL 

speeds  production  and  cuts  fuel  costs  at  a  midwestem  daily 
using  this  7-ton  capacity  Kemp  Obround  melting  pot. 


DROSS  FORMATION  DROPPED  35%  with  this  fuUy- 
enclosed  4500-lb.  capacity  Kemp  Round  melting  pot.  Immer¬ 
sion  heating  eliminated  fumes,  open  flame,  heat  and  noise. 


Kemp  melting  pots — with  gas  or  electric  immer¬ 
sion  heating — give  you  maximum  melting  efficiency 
by  heating  the  metal  inside  the  pot.  And  when  you 
heat  with  gas,  Kemp’s  industrial  carburetor  pre¬ 
mixes  air  and  fuel  to  maintain  constant,  uniform 
temperature — regardless  of  gas  supply  or  burner 
demand — while  you  reduce  fuel  bills  at  least  40%. 

Kemp  Immersion  Heating  units  are  built  to 
Kemp’s  high  engineering  standards  and  are  deliv¬ 
ered  ready  for  easy  "plug  in’’  installation.  For  a 
profitable  solution  to  your  melting  problem,  check 
your  Kemp  representative  or  write  for  Bulletin 
No.  IE-10  to:  The  C.  M.  Kemp  Manufacturing 
Company,  490  Baltimore-Annapolis  Blvd.,  Glen 
Bumie,  Maryland. 


It  always  pays 

to  come  to 


KEMP 


Dailies  Challenged 
To  Help  Advertiser 


Chicago 

,  Newspaper  publishers  are  not 
keeping  their  product  competi¬ 
tive  as  an  advertising  medium, 
Wilbur  E.  Rehmann,  marketing 
manager  of  the  American  Dairy 
Association,  told  the  Chicago 
Chapter  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  As.socia- 
tion  last  week. 

Mr.  Rehmann  said  ADA’s 
budget  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  will  show  j-ela- 
tively  little  growth. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “newspapers 
are  in  a  profit  squeeze  and 
facing  labor  problems.  They’ve 
lost  revenue  to  television  and 
other  competitiv’e  expansion. 

“But  in  all  honesty,  what  have 
your  papers  done  to  meet  these 
problems  by  modernizing  their 
product? 

rx>Ior  Dr.iwbacks 

“I’ll  concede  that  you  have 
added  color.  But  there  aren’t 
too  many  national  advertisers 
who  can  afford  to  use  color  in 
newspapers  on  a  broad  or  con¬ 
tinuous  basis.  We  almost  have 
to  go  to  Sunday  supplements  to 
do  anything  approaching  a  na¬ 
tional  job. 

“Do  newspapers  really  have 
to  look  as  they  did  in  the  1920’s 
except  for  color  and  minor  typo¬ 
graphical  improvements?  Should 
there  be  only  one  picture  page 
and  no  thought  given  to  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  visibility  of  advertising 
by  more  imaginative  use  of 
layout?” 

Mr.  Rehmann  said  he  was  not 
suggesting  that  while  liberties 
can  be  taken  with  a  news  me¬ 
dium,  “but  do  newspapers  have 
to  lie  almost  as  .stodgy  in  make¬ 
up  as  tbe  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord?” 

He  .said  this  is  not  so  critical 
I  to  the  local  advertiser,  but  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  don’t  always 
have  exciting  news  and  can 
rarely  afford  to  localize  copy 
m  the  true  sense. 

“He  should,”  Mr.  Rehmann 
said,  “be  able  to  use  the  selling 
power  of  newspapers,  but  you 
make  it  tough  for  him  to  be 
seen  in  such  circumstances  un¬ 
less  he  competes  for  attention 
!  by  shouting  with  dominant 
space  units  —  which  he  can’t 
afford  with  great  consistency. 

“That  leads  into  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  as  well  as  layout.  We  can’t 
buy  a  national  newspaper  sched¬ 
ule  and  have  the  assurance  of 
adjacent  food  editorial  such  as 
magfazines  provide.  When  we 
buy  other  media  we’re  protected 
;  against  competitive  adjacency. 


“Yet  when  we  buy  newspa- 
jiers,  our  butter  advertising  will 
frequently  be  adjacent  to  a 
margarine  ad,  our  ice  cream  ad 
will  be  flanked  by  competitive 
dessert  advertising,  and  so  on. 

“I  appreciate  the  pressure  on 
the  layout  man  but  I  also  get 
the  feeling  that  the  average  ad¬ 
vertising  department  couldn’t 
care  less  once  they  have  our 
mat  in  hand;  that  we’re  then 
purely  at  the  mercy  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  men.” 

Mr.  Rehmann  said  he 
wondered  what  happened  to  the 
great  newspaper  editors  —  to 
the  innovators  who  weren’t 
afraid  to  freshen  the  layout  or 
to  reach  for  readers  with  edi¬ 
torial  features.  He  observed 
that  “as  I  look  at  today’s  news¬ 
papers  and  the  efforts  of  other 
media  to  w'oo  national  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  by  editorial  in¬ 
novation,  I  wonder  if  newspa¬ 
pers  really  want  our  business 
or  are  simply  accommodating  us 
by  accepting  our  advertising?” 

He  said  ADA  is  asking  news- 
jiapers  to  take  its  promotional 
ideas  and  “put  a  few  bucks  in 
their  pockets  by  using  them  to 
sell  more  space.” 

“It’s  nothing  more  than  what 
every  small  town  newspaper  j 
does  to  sui-vive,”  he  .said.  “The  ' 
small  town  paper  finds  an  ex¬ 
cuse  at  holiday  time  or  special  ^ 
event  to  solicit  advertisers  for 
space  they  wouldn’t  otherwise 
run.  But  apparently  we’ve 
taken  the  country  out  of  the 
boy  on  the  big  city  paper.” 

Concerning  a  new  plan  and 
approach  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk,  Mr  Reh¬ 
mann  said  it  provides  for  use 
of  daily  newspapers  in  a  two- 
year  test  peri^. 

The  campaign  will  be  limited 
to  six  marketing  areas,  with  40  | 

percent  of  the  funds  in  26  daily  ' 
newspapers. 

“Your  newspapers,  your 
tosses,  can  build  volume  with 
us  if  they  only  will,”  Mr.  Reh¬ 
mann  said.  “Maybe  this  will  not 
only  be  a  test  of  how  much  pro¬ 
motion  it  takes  to  sell  milk,  but 
a  test  of  what  newspapers  can 
do  to  make  something  happen 
as  far  as  national  advertisers 
are  concerned.”  i 

He  told  the  representatives 
they  are  good  salesmen  and 
aren’t  losing  business  to  com¬ 
petitive  media  salesmen,  con¬ 
cluding: 

“Your  publishers  are  giving 
it  away  by  not  fully  appreci¬ 
ating  the  national  advertisers’ 
needs.” 
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NEW  STUDY  MADE 
IN  CONSULTATION 
WITH  A.R.F.  SHOWS: 

THE  X 

Svi  ; 

EVENIHG‘1 

BULLETIN’ 

*  IS  ON  THE 
JHsteTRACK< 
'fvmHMEN 
In  philaklphia 


No.  1  in  male  readership  in  eight-county  Metropolitan  Phila¬ 
delphia  as  well  as  in  fourteen-county  Greater  Philadelphia 
-this  is  further  evidence  that  buying  Philadelphia  means 
buying  The  Evening  Bulletin. 

Our  source:  the  Philadelphia  Market  Profile  conducted  by 
W.  R.  Simmons  and  Associates  Research,  Inc.— the  first  Phila¬ 
delphia  newspaper  readership  study  made  in  consultation  with 
the  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 

Filled  with  thorough  readership  data.  Plus  plenty  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Philadelphia  facts: 
income,  home  ownership,  C 

cars,  to  name  just  a  few.  r  tnimmu 

For  your  copy  of  this  au-  r  i  ^ 

thoritative  new  study,  write  C  -  iS 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  C 

30th  and  Market  Sts.,  Phi  la-  r  g 

delphia  1,  Pa.,  or  contact  C  ^ 

your  nearest  Million  Market  C 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  office.  k** 

IN  PHILADELPHIA  NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 

A  MEMBER  OF  MILLION  MARKET  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

New  York;  529  Fifth  Avenue,  Yukon  6-3434  •  Chicago:  333  N.  Michigan  Blvd., 

State  2-0103  •  Detroit:  New  Center  Building,  Trinity  5-3350  •  San  Francisco; 

111  Sutter  St.,  Douglas  2-5422  •  Los  Angeles;  3540  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Dunkirk  1-2251 


Florida  Resorts:  The  Leonard  Company,  311  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Florida 


PHOTON 

SERIES  540 


'toraies  and  processes 
standard  eight-level 
paper  tape. 


Wilmington,  Mass. 


BOOKS  RFAIEW 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 


Ways  for  Reporter 
To  Uncover  Graft 


l\An'K 


THE  HODGE  SCANDAL:  A  Pattern  of  and  One  exception  should  l>e 

American  Political  Corruption.  By  _ mu- _ 

Geortre  Thiem.  St.  Martin’s  Press,  Vieorpe  1  Diem. 

New  York.  244  paKes.  to.Ua. 

10  SuKKcMions 

Some  newspapers  and  some  Although  each  investipation 
newspape^en  have  ser\’ed  their  is  different  and  therefore  there 
communities  well  and  have  can  Ite  no  set  rules,  Mr.  Thiem 
pained  national  fame  t>ecause  of  makes  10  suppestions  that  mipht 
their  courape  and  incisiveness  help  puide  newspapermen  in 
in  conductinp  crusades  for  the  investipative  reportinp: 
public  apainst  corrupt  politi-  “i)  Follow  throuph  on  a  tip 

if  it  seems  plausible.  Better  po 

„  „  ,,  .  up  10  blind  alleys  than  miss  the 

2  riililzcr  Prizes  i  ■  t  r  tu  a 

bip  storj'  of  the  year.  Assume 

Georpe  Thiem,  Chicago  Daily  the  tip  is  true  until  you  are  con- 
Ncu’.s-  writer  since  1940,  is  a  vinced  it  isn’t.  When  possible  po 
prime  and  prize  example  of  the  to  the  record;  ask  for  the  docu- 
alert,  courapeous  and  success-  ments.  Shun  the  politician’s 
ful  newspaperman-crusader  in  ready  explanation  unless  he  has 
the  public’s  interest.  He  has  a  proved  record  for  honesty  and 
twice  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  inteprity. 

his  newspaper.  In  1949,  topether,  “2)  Plan  your  investipation 
w’ith  Roy  J.  Harris  of  the  St.  carefully.  Think  about  it  before 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  he  you  po  in.  Use  the  casual  ap- 
received  the  award  for  an  proach  to  cover  what  you  really 
expose  of  Illinois  payroll  pad-  are  lookinp  for.  Get  all  the  facts 


WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
name;  for  Invasion  of  Prlvcicy,  Piracy, 

P!ci9ijrii.-n  or  Violation  gf  Copyriaht. 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


21  W.  Tenth.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
110  John  175  W.  100  Bush 
St.  Jackson  St. 


REASONS 

WHY 

SPOKANE 
IS  A 
NO.  1 
TEST 
MARKET 


AdvrrtisinK  repreientatives;  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


3.  DIVERSIFIED  INDUSTRY.  Mining,  manufacturing, 
lumbering,  wholesaling,  retailing  and  farming  provide 
stable,  year-around  incTime.  Net  effective  income  tops 
$2  billion  annually. 


4.  TYPICAL  POPULATION.  Representative  segments  of 
19!  urban,  rural,  non-farm  and  farm  population.  Diversified 

age  groups,  racial  origins,  eduational  levels. 

5.  AMPLE  S.4LES  OUTLETS.  Over  12,000  retail  outlets 
serve  the  Spokane  Market.  Metropolitan  Spokane  has 
over  2,400  retail  stores.  Major  chains  and  wholesalers 
have  headquarters  in  Spokane,  which  is  the  region’s 
wholesaling  and  distribution  center. 


6.  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET  SIZE.  Spokane  is  in  the  pre¬ 
ferred  metropolitan  market  group  from  150,000  to  300,000 
population.  Citv  population,  185,000;  countv  population. 
290,400. 


7.  SUPERIOR  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE.  Spokane’s  two 
big  dailies  reach  over  9  out  of  10  families  in  Metropolitan 
Spokane;  7  out  of  10  families  in  the  big  24-county  Retail 
Trading  Zone;  and  approximately  5  out  of  10  families  in 
the  FULL  36-c-ounty  Spokane  Market.  E.xperienced  staff 
and  many  merchandising  aids  are  available. 


ANOTHER  COLOR  AWARO  FOR  SPOKANE 


THE  SPOKESMAN -REVIEW 
SPOKANE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 


1.  ISOLATED  MARKETING  AREA.  Spokane  is  located 
in  the  center  of  36  counties,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
major  mountain  ranges.  Because  Spokane  is  289  or  more 
miles  from  other  cities  of  comparable  size,  outside  adver¬ 
tising  has  no  effect  in  this  marketing  area. 


2.  SELF  CONTAINED  ECONOMY.  Spokane  is  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  industry,  trade,  finance  and  transportation  for  the 
prosperous  36-county  Spokane  Market. 


Spokane  was  recently  announced  as  winner  of  top 
honors  in  the  1962  fall  color  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive 
Association. 

Other  color  awards  include: 

1st  place  full-color  ROP  advertising  reproduction  in 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  ’62  cxintest  (100,oSO-2^,0(X)  circula¬ 
tion  group)  .  .  . 

Top  award  for  one-color  and  black  in  ’57  (also  Editor 
ix  Publisher)  .  .  . 

1st  place  in  ’58’s  “News  Picture  of  the  Year”  .  .  . 

2nd  place  in  the  same  c-ompetition  in  1961. 

And,  of  course,  when  color  looks  best  IT  SELLS  BEST! 
In  Spokane’s  daily  newspapers  —  The  Spokesman-Review 
and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  —  sales-winning  color  is 
available  every  day  of  the  week. 


CXASSIFIEI)  CLIMC 


A  NOTE 

TO  EDITORS 

Compulsory  automobile  liability  insurance  is  a 
subject  that  concerns  every'  newsman,  every  tax¬ 
payer  and  every  automobile  owner  in  the  United 
States.  In  a  busy  legislative  year  such  as  1963,  it 
will  be  discussed  in  some  states  and  could  be  badly 
misunderstood. 

The  insurance  industry,  contrary  to  general  be¬ 
lief,  strongly  opposes  compulsory  automobile 
liability  insurance  and  state  unsatisfied  judg¬ 
ment  funds.  Compulsoiy  heaps  millions  of  dollai*s 
of  unnecessary  costs  on  the  state  government 
and  the  automobile  owner;  it  does  not  protect 
the  responsible,  insured  citizen.  The  industry' 
has  developed  a  better  means  of  providing  pi'o- 
tection  from  the  uninsured  driver.  Our  thinking 
is  outlined  in  a  fact  sheet  which  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  our  Public  Relations  Depari;ment. 
This  kit  has  been  prepared  as  background  infor¬ 
mation  for  editor's  and  reporters,  and  we  think  it 
would  be  good  material  to  have  available  in  your 
files  should  the  subject  come  up  in  your  state.  We 
also  would  be  pleased  at  any  time  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  or  provide  information  pertaining  to  any 
subject  in  the  fire  and  casualty  insurance  field. 

The  NAII  is  the  world’s  largest  insurance  trade 
association.  We  speak  for  more  than  340  member 
companies  which  write  nearly  half  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  passenger  insurance  now  being  issued  in 
the  United  States.  Our  companies  are  located 
throughout  the  country  and  do  business  in  all 
50  states,  Canada,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir'gin 
Islands. 

Vested  Lemmon, 

General  Manager 

Roger  Dove, 

Public  Relations  Director 

National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers 

30  West  Moni'oe  Street 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 
Tel.:  ANdover  3-6038 


Computers  Won’t 
Hear  Squeaky  Voices 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CJartHified  AdverliftinK  New  York  Post 


We  hope  classified  advertising 
will  find  a  place  in  the  program¬ 
ming  of  the  computers. 

While  most  space  salesmen 
have  mixed  feelings  about  the 
impact  of  space  buying  via  elec¬ 
tronic  impulses,  this  depart¬ 
ment  sees  some  genuine  advan¬ 
tages  and  it’s  a  pity  that  classi¬ 
fied  is  going  to  be  shouldered 
out  of  the  fun  except  in  some 
rare  national  classified  pro¬ 
grams. 

Take  for  example  that  sensi¬ 
tive  real  estate  lady  who  vows 
never  to  give  the  Daily  Bugle 
her  advertising  as  long  as  that 
salesman  with  the  dirty  finger 
nails  is  assigned  to  her  account. 
It’s  hard  to  believe  that  this 
kind  of  thing  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  computer 
piogrammers. 

Then  there’s  the  advertiser 
about  whose  brother-in-law  the 
Bugle  carried  a  story  the  time 
he  side-swiped  a  farmer’s  prize 
Guernsey  while  returning  from 
an  extended  session  at  the  19th 
hole  of  his  country  club.  “Your 
paper  should  have  more  respect 
for  a  good  advertiser’s  family,’’ 
he  says  as  he  cancels  his  con¬ 
tract. 

“You  didn’t  give  me  the  pub¬ 
licity  you  promised,”  says  an 
auto  dealer.  “When  was  that?” 
asks  the  classified  salesman.  “It 
was  in  that  ‘Spring  Baseball 
Homerun  Special’  you  ran  a 
couple  of  years  ago,”  said  the 
dealer,  and  I  think  it  was  an¬ 
other  salesman,  a  tall,  wise  guy, 
who  promised  me  a  big  splurge 
if  I  ran  an  ad.” 

“And  you  haven’t  been  in  the 
paper  ever  since?”  asks  the  new 
salesman. 

“No,  and  I  don’t  intend  to  un¬ 
less  I  get  a  decent  story.” 

We  doubt  that  the  computers 
will  equate  unpaid  plugs  with 
space  buying  nor  will  the  pro¬ 
grammers  attempt  to  overtax 
the  mechanical  brains  with  re¬ 
calling  the  broken  promises  of 
tall,  wise-guy  salesmen. 

Sensitive  as  the  computers 
are  it’s  a  virtual  certainty 
they’ll  be  haitl  to  insult.  Behind 
every  overdue  classified  bill 
there’s  a  pending  insult.  While 
some  credit  managers  are  soft 
voiced  and  subtle  others  are 
callous  and  loud  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  the  green  stuff.  Cer¬ 
tain  advertisers  take  umbrage 
at  the  bill  collector  regardless 


of  his  approach  and  while  the 
computer  will  forget  this  kind 
of  hassle  the  human  won’t. 

There  are  many  other  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  CAM  would  like  to 
see  computers  buying  classified 
space:  his  phone  girls  who  irri¬ 
tate  with  squeaky  voices;  his 
proof  reader  who  insists  on 
spelling  a  large  advertiser’s 
name  ‘Smythe’  instead  of 
‘Smyth”;  his  ad  checker  who 
manages  to  leave  a  key  employ¬ 
ment  agency  out  of  the  paper 
for  three  Sundays  in  a  row  — 
all  would  be  held  guiltless  by 
the  computer  whose  only  yard¬ 
stick  would  be:  DOES  THIS 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION  PRO¬ 
DUCE  BUSINESS  AT  A 
PROFIT  FOR  MY  CLIENT? 
*  *  • 

With  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
CAM,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  as  chief  mod¬ 
erator,  the  Northeastern  CAMs 
went  through  two  days  of  ques¬ 
tioning  and  answering  about 
the  latest  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  for  building  and  hold¬ 
ing  want  ads  at  their  annual 
winter  meeting  in  New  York 
Jan.  14-15.  Arthur  S.  Keniston 
Jr.,  CAM,  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  reported  over  50  CAMs 
and  their  wives  attended. 

*  *  * 

15,011  AIKS  IN  JUBILEE 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  annual  Classified 
“Jubilee”  section  on  Sunday, 
Jan.  6.  The  116-page  section  in¬ 
cluded  a  clear  front  page  in 
color.  The  remainder  was  solid 
classified  ads,  with  15,041  ads 
and  266,531  net  paid'  lines, 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager  Frank  W.  Lester  reported. 

• 

Gambling  Activities 
Curbetl  by  Stories 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A  series  of  articles  on  gam¬ 
bling  activities  in  Cocke  County, 
Tenn.,  by  the  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  has  resulted  in  the 
closing  of  many  night  spots  in 
the  county. 

The  newspaper  started  its  on- 
the-scene  reports  in-  December. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  a  Grand 
Jury  probe  was  launched. 

Two  reporters,  Ed  Y.  Hill  and 
Chet  Brogin,  have  been  called  to 
appear  before  the  jury,  i  ^ 
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NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

SINGLE-RATE  PLAN 

When  the  News-Journal  Papers  Single-Rate  Plan 
went  into  effect  eighteen  months  ago,  the  old 
double  standard  in  space  rates  was  discarded. 
This  was  a  dramatic  break  with  tradition.  For  the 
first  time  all  advertisers,  local  and  national,  stood 
on  equal  footing,  paying  exactly  the  same  linage 
rates.  For  the  first  time,  national  brands  were  not 
handicapped  in  their  competition  with  private  label 
goods  in  our  rich,  stable,  responsive  market. 

The  News-Journal  Papers  Single-Rate  Plan  is 
gaining  increasing  recognition  as  the  simplest, 
fairest,  most  direct,  most  understandable— and 
national  advertisers  and  agencies  are  responding 
very  favorably  to  it.  News-Journal  Papers  national 
linage  increased  12.8%  during  the  first  ten  months 
of  1962— while  general  national  linage  including 
automotive,  according  to  Media  Records, 
declined  3.7%. 

For  more  information  about  our  unique  Single- 
Rate  Plan,  and  other  reasons  why  our  national 
advertisers  get  more  for  their  money,  write  or  wire: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington  99,  Delaware 
Represented  by  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc. 
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JOURNALISM  EDLCATION 


Boston  School  Adds 
Division  for  Research 


Hoston 

The  Boston  University  School 
of  Public  Relations  and  Com¬ 
munications  will  offer  a  profes¬ 
sional  program  of  study  leading 
to  a  Master  of  Science  Degree 
in  Communication  Research,  be¬ 
ginning  in  September  1963. 

President  Harold  C.  Case  of 
the  Univ’ersity  has  announced 
also  that  a  Communication  Re¬ 
search  Division  will  be  created. 
Other  Divisions  are  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  Journalism  and  Communi¬ 
cation  Arts. 

The  present  Communication 
Research  Center  will  continue  to 
operate  as  an  entity  of  its  own. 
Chairman  of  the  Center  is  Prof. 
Edward  J.  Rohinson,  who  will 
also  l>e  chairman  of  the  new 
Division. 

Dean  Gerhart  D.  Wiebe  .said 
the  formation  of  the  new  Divi¬ 
sion  is  a  further  step  in  the 
continuing  effort  of  the  school 
to  “break  new  ground”  in  the 
field  of  communication  with  an 
apjiroach  designed  to  solve  old 


l)roblems  with  newer  and  more 
sophisticated  techniques. 

The  new  Division  will  be 
.staffed  by  men  highly  qualified 
as  teachers  and  researchers, 
according  to  Dr.  Robinson.  By 
working  cooperatively  with  fac¬ 
ulty  members  of  the  other  divi¬ 
sions,  a  combination  of  methodo¬ 
logical  and  media  problems  will 
be  examined. 

Initial  faculty  members  will 
include  Dr.  F.  Earle  Barcus  and 
Dr.  Phillip  Anast,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessors  of  communication  re¬ 
search. 

Dr.  Robinson  received  his  A.B. 
degree  in  psychology’  from  the 
University  of  California  (Berke¬ 
ley),  and  his  Masters  Degree 
and  Ph.  D.  in  psychology’  from 
Boston  University’.  From  June 
of  1951  to  May  of  1958  he  was 
associated  with  the  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  Physical  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  now  known  as  Itek 
Corporation.  He  has  prepared 
motivational  studies  for  the 
Atomic  Energy’  Commission,  the 
National  Association  of  Pur¬ 


AMERICA’S  MOST  TESTED  AND  TRUSTED  TYPE  METALS 

Nearly  50  years  ago  Imperial  offered  free  “lab”  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  type  metal  troubles.  From  this  beginning  devel¬ 
oped  the  famous  Imperial  Plus  and  Service  Plans.  Today,  Imperial 
Type  Metal  is  the  most  tested  and  trusted  metal  available.  Most 
tested  through  our  Plans  .  .  .  Most  trusted  by  leading  newspapers. 
If  your  plant  isn’t  Imperialized,  talk  to  our  representative  when 
next  he  calls. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 


Chicago  50  •  Philadalphia  34  •  Now  York  7 


chasing  Agents  and  the  Learn¬ 
ing  Resources  Institute. 

Dr.  Robinson  added  that  the 
ov’erall  course  .structure  for  the 
new  field  of  study  will  allow  for 
a  minor  emphasis  in  one  of  a 
wide  range  of  more  traditional 
content  areas  such  as  journal- 
i.sm  or  .sociology  so  that  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  can 
(lualify  as  a  researcher  special¬ 
izing  in  the  particular  field  of 
his  choice. 

• 

Oregon  J'Srluuil 
Reiiiiioii  Planned 

Ei’GENe,  Ore. 

An  all-class  reunion  of  the 
University  of  Oregon  .school  of 
journalism  will  take  place  on  the 
campus  during  the  spring  term 
to  commemorate  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary’,  according  to  Dean  John 
L.  Hulteng. 

A  committee  made  up  of  one 
or  more  meml)ers  of  each  of  the 
50  classes  since  1912  has  been 
named  to  contact  classmates  and 
circulate  news  of  the  anniv’er- 
.sary  y’ear  jdans. 

The  school  of  journalism  did 
not  come  into  l)eing  as  such  until 
1916,  according  to  Dean  Hulteng, 
but  in  1912,  Eric  Allen,  a  Seattle 
newspaperman,  came  to  Eugene 
to  set  up  the  first  formal  pro¬ 
gram  in  journalism  instruction. 
Eric  Allen  l)ecame  the  fir.st  dean 
of  the  school. 

College  Loan  Fund 

Washington 

The  American  University  has 
established  the  Willett  M. 
Kempton  Memorial  Fund  to 
assist  students  with  loans,  re¬ 
payable  after  graduation.  The 
fund  is  named  for  the  late 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Communications  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  Public 
Relations  at  the  University. 
The  loan  funds  will  be  made 
available  first  to  students  ma¬ 
joring  in  journalism,  public  re¬ 
lations,  or  the  communication 
arts,  but  students  in  other  de¬ 
partments  will  not  be  excluded. 
• 

Reynolds  Foundation 
Endows  Scholarship 

Favetteville,  Ark. 

The  Donald  W.  Reynolds 
Foundation  of  Fort  Smith  has 
established  a  journalism  scholar¬ 
ship  and  loan  fund  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Arkansas.  Donald  W. 
Reynolds  is  the  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Southwest 
American  and  Southwest  Times 
Record  of  Fort  Smith.  The  Reyn¬ 
olds  firm  has  other  newspapers 
and  radio  and  television  stations 
outside  Arkansas.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Reynolds 
Scholarship,  a  $500  scholarship 
v/il!  l)e  awarded  each  year. 


J-Tcachers’  Job 
Project  Continues 

Lubbock,  Tex. 

Summer  jobs  for  journalism 
teachers  will  be  arranged  again 
this  year  by  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  .Journalism  School  .^d- 
mini.strators. 

Wallace  E.  Carets  of  Texas 
Technological  College,  .ASJSA 
president,  said  the  jiroject,  taken 
up  last  year  by  the  AS.ISA, 
will  be  continued  on  a  regional 
basis.  Regional  chairmen  will 
sur\’ey  all  .schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  to  find 
teachers  interested  in  summer 
work  on  newspapers,  magazines, 
radio  and  television  stations  or 
advertising  staffs. 

The  regions,  based  on  E&P’s 
classified  advertising  Chart 
Areas,  and  the  chairmen  are: 

1,  2  and  3  —  Dr.  Russell  J. 
Jandoli,  St.  Bonaventure  Uni¬ 
versity,  St.  Bonaventure,  N.  Y., 
and  Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbauin, 
New  York  University,  New 
York  3,  N.  Y. 

4  —  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Talbert, 
University  of  Mississippi,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Miss.,  and  Prof.  Jess  B. 
Covington,  University  of  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

5  and  7 — Dr.  Donald  R. 
Grubb,  Northern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Dekalb,  Ill.,  and  Prof. 
Paul  Peterson,  University  of 
Omaha,  Omaha  1,  Nebr. 

6,  8  and  9 — Dr.  Leo  V.  Young, 
San  Francisco  State  College, 
San  Francisco  27,  Calif.,  and 
Prof.  Delbert  McGuire,  Texas 
A  &  M  College,  College  Station, 
Texas. 

• 

Cole  Graphic  Arts 
Library’  to  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  comprehensive  personal 
graphic  arts  library  has  l)een 
donated  to  the  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism  by  the 
estate  of  the  late  W.  Arthur 
Cole. 

Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  said 
more  than  800  items  are  included 
in  the  gift.  Mr.  Cole  was  an 
antiquarian,  prraphic  arts  expert 
and  former  president  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts.  He  died  in  1961. 

Dr.  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  former 
dean  of  the  Syracuse  School, 
who  now  lives  in  Clearw’ater, 
Fla.,  was  instrumental  in  per- 
.suading  Mrs.  Cole  to  give  the 
collection  to  Syracuse.  He  said, 
“It  is  difficult  to  put  a  price  tag 
on  these  collector’s  items,  but 
certainly  the  collection  is  worth 
more  than  $5,000.” 

The  acquisition  of  the  books, 
.said  Dean  Clark,  helps  in  the 
development  of  the  University’s 
long  range  plan  for  a  unique 
library  in  the  Newhouse  Com¬ 
munications  Center. 
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PROM  CHICAGO 


The  Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  established  in  1900, 
publishes  this  Progress  Report  as  a  record  of  activity  for  the  year  1962.  Projects  and  performance  are 
the  responsibility  of  committees,  their  chairmen,  and  the  excellent  cooperation  rendered  by  member  firms 
and  their  i)ersonnel. 

1.  NEWSPAPER  FOOD  EDITORS  CONFERENCE  The  20th  Annual  Newspaper  Food  Editors 

Conference,  sponsored  by  the  AANR,  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  during 
September,  1962.  Newspapers  from  35  states  and  99  U.  S.  cities  were  repre.sented,  in  addition  to 
ten  Canadian  newspapers.  Newspapers  at  the  Conference  repre.sented  47,000,000  circulation.  A  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  member  was  Chairman  for  this  Conference. 

2.  NATIONAL  TARGET  ACCOUNT  SALES  PROGRAM  The  Newspaper  Representatives  of 

the  Chicago  Chapter  are  the  Sales  arm  of  the  National  Sales  Force  in  the  Midwest  territory.  To 
date  .salesmen  of  our  member  firms  have  been  assigned  to  62  target  accounts,  working  with  their 
Bureau  counterpart.  Our  .salesmen  develop  preliminary  account  investigation,  outline  needed  re¬ 
search,  develop  presentation  outlines,  and  recommend  media  plans.  During  1962  they  joined  in  14 
target  pre.sentations  to  top  management  of  agencies  and  adverti.sers  and  are  responsible  for 
follow-up. 

3.  NEW  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Chicago  Chapter 

of  the  AANR  is  our  combined  effort  to  develop  new  busine.ss  for  newspapers.  The  New  Business 
Committee  made  up  of  17  men,  from  15  member  firms,  launched  a  concentrated  sales  drive  on 
January  29,  1962.  During  1962  this  committee,  using  up-to-date  studies  and  presentation  material, 
made  newspaper  presentations  to  1020  advertising  executives,  in  the  Midwest.  This  intensive  sales 
drive  was  directed  to  adverti.sers  and  their  agencies. 

4.  PROGRAM  COMMITTEE  Objective:  to  provide  a  regular  forum  for  agency  and  advertiser 

executives,  constructive  interchange  of  thoughts  in  discussion  of  mutual  intere.st.  Among  leaders 
who  have  addressed  our  members  during  the  past  year  are —  Edward  Wolfe,  Jr.,  account  executive, 
J.  Walter  Thomp.son  Company;  Erik  Isgrig,  Vice-president-Advertising,  Zenith  Sales  Corp.,  Ralph 
W.  Klapperich,  Vice-president,  Knox  Reeves  Advertising;  Kenneth  A.  Harris,  Director  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  Kitchens  of  Sara  Lee;  and  Will  B.  Presba,  President,  Presba-Muench,  Inc. 

5.  SPEAKERS  BUREAU  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  draw  capable  and  qualified  executives 

from  member  firms  as  speakers  to  appear  before  college  and  university  students  and  groups, 
associations  and  other  organizations.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  newspaper  story 
to  tomorrow’s  advertising  executive. 

This  Report  summarizes  the  year  1962.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the  similar  or  greater  achievement  of 
officers,  chairmen  and  their  committees,  and  member  firms  over  the  past  sixty-three  years.  We  call  special 
attention  to  the  other  ten  Chapters,  who  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  overall  effort  in  the 
national  advertising  field  through  the  AANR.  Personally,  we  take  great  pride  in  signing  this  Report. 

James  H.  Morrow,  President 


MEMBER  FIRMS: 
CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
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Alltn-Klapp  Company 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc. 

The  Branham  Company 
Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 
Chicago  Sun-Times-Chicago 
Daily  News 

Chicago  Tribune-Chicago's  American 
Cresmer,  Woodward.  O'Mara  & 

Ormsbee,  Inc. 

DeClerque-Shannon— Canadian  Division 
of  Shannon  w  Associates 


The  Detroit  News 
Gallagher-DeLisser,  Inc. 

Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Meant  Advertising  Service 
Inland  Newspaper  Representatives 
Jann  &  Kelley.  Inc. 

Johnson.  Kent,  Gavin  &  Sinding,  Inc. 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
The  Katz  Agency,  Inc. 

Kelly-Smith  Company,  Inc. 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  Inc. 


American  Association  of  Newspaper 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 

New  York  News 
New  York  Times 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
The  Philadelphia  Daily  News 
Nelson  Roberts  t  Associates 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company 
Scheerer  &  Company 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
Story,  Brooks  1  Finley,  Inc. 

Texas  Daily  Press  League,  Inc. 
Ward-Griffith  Company,  Inc. 

Representatives 


CAN  EARN  RATES 
CLOSE  TO 

LOCAL  RETAIL  RATES 

This  unique,  new  Providence  rate  plan  makes  it  possible  for 
national  advertisers  to  earn  significantly  lower  rates- 
plan  for  more  effective  advertising  through  the  use  of 
repetition-closes  the  gap  between  national  and  retail  rates 


The  cost/price  principle  in  newspapers 

In  industry  generally,  price  is  based  on  cost . . .  reductions  in  cost  lead  to  reductions 
in  price.  Newspaper  printing  plants  are  manufacturing  entities  and  this  cost/price 
principle  should,  we  feel,  be  applied  to  them.  Publishing  costs  do  decrease  with  con¬ 
secutive  insertions  of  an  unaltered  advertisement.  We  feel  that  the  price  charged  for 
these  multiple  insertion  advertisements  should  be  reduced  as  the  manufacturing  costs 
are  reduced.  In  other  words,  our  intent  —  in  the  rate  schedule  shown  here  —  is  to  pass 
these  savings  along  to  our  advertisers.  The  degree  to  which  repetition  is  effective  in 
advertising  depends  on  the  objective  of  the  individual  advertiser  and  each  advertiser 
will  have  his  own  answer.  We  feel  that  two  benefits  combine  in  this  rate  structure  . . . 
reduced  newspaper  costs  and  the  inherent  value,  to  any  advertiser,  of  planned  repeti¬ 
tion.  This,  we  think,  is  a  progressive  step  forward  that  substantially  reduces  the 
difference  between  national  and  retail  advertising.  Our  ultimate  objective,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  the  complete  elimination  of  the  national-retail  rate  differential.  Further  ad¬ 
vances  in  this  direction  can  be  made  as  newspapers  and  advertisers  adopt  the  principles 
outlined  here. 


John  C.  A.  Watkins 

President  and  Publisher 


CIRCULATION 


cess  story  started  in  the  “Little 
Merchant"  plan. 


The  new  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  “equal¬ 
izer”  rate  structure  is 
based  on  two  facts,  one 
related  to  advertising  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  the  other  to 
newspaper  costs.  These 
two  facts  are: 

1.  The  proved  and 
well  -  accepted 
principle  of  the 
value  of  repetition 
in  advertising. 

2.  The  savings  that 

multiple  insertions 
make  possible  in 
newspaper  opera¬ 
tion.  These  sav¬ 
ings  are  passed  on 
to  the  advertiser 
in  the  Providence 
plan. 

The  combination  of 
these  two  basic  facts  in 
one  rate  plan  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  principle  of  our 
new  rate,  and  the  one 
that  makes  it,  we  feel, 
unique  and  progressive. 
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Dailies  Over  500,000 


Thirteen  U.S.  dailies  have 
circulation  above  the  half-mil- 
lion  mark.  Eigrht  are  morning 
publications,  the  other  five  are 
evening  publications.  All  except 
one  has  a  Sunday  edition. 

The  newcomer  to  the  over- 
500,000  list,  as  compiled  from 
the  ABC  Publisher’s  Statements 
for  Sept.  30,  1962,  is  the  Lon 
Angelen  Herald-Examiner  with 
694,522  evening.  The  Lo.<» 
Angeles  Times,  with  757,090 
morning,  rose  from  11th  posi¬ 
tion  to  fourth  in  a  year. 

These  changes  in  the  annual 
tabulation  of  circulation  for 
leading  newspapers  followed  the 
elimination  of  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Mirror  in  IjO.s 
Angeles  early  in  1961. 

Following  is  the  comparative 
lineup  of  the  15  top  morning 
and  evening  dailies: 


The  Directory  shows  307 
PNPA-member  newspapers  with 
a  total  circulation  of  8,027,997. 

PNPA  membership  comprises 
178  weeklies,  119  dailies  and  10 
Sunday  newspapers,  plus  35 
non-newspaper  organizations  as 
affiliate  members. 

Seven  cents  is  still  the  most 
popular  per-copy  price  among 
PNPA  dailies.  Seventy-one 
charge  7c.  The  majority  of 
PNPA  weeklies  (94)  charge  10c 
a  copy. 

PNPA’s  10  member  Sunday 
newspaper  are  evenly  divided 
between  the  per-copy  lates  of 
20c  and  15c. 

*  *  « 

SlICCES.S  STOKIFS 

Promotion  Manager  W.  P. 
Burns  has  a  weekly  feature 


1962 

1961 

New  York  News  (m) 

2.055.266 

2.066  983 

New  York  Mirror  (m) 

919.064 

886,367 

Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

839.581 

854  085 

Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

757.090 

,548  702 

Philadelphia  Bulletin  (e) 

709.751 

718,173 

Detroit  News  (e) 

702,897 

723,578 

L.  A.  Herald-Examiner  (e) 

694,522 

— 

New  York  Times  (m) 

681,612 

680  265 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  (m) 

604,828 

611.942 

New  York  Journal-American  (e) 

601.625 

617,250 

Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

543,420 

551,529 

Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

509  256 

550,000 

Chicago  Daily  News  (e) 

504.880 

515,079 

Boston  Record  (m) 

452,333* 

372,500 

Chicago’s  American  (e) 

444,559 

442,161 

‘Boston  Record  (m)  and  American 

(e)  were 

combined  Oct.  1, 

1961. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  with  four  regional 

editions,  had  a 

combined  total  of  774,079  in  1961  and 

798,169  in 

1962. 

The  15  leading  Sunday  editions,  on 

the  basis  of  the  Sept.  30, 

1962  reports,  were  as  follows: 

1962 

1961 

New  York  News 

3,157,103 

3,147,219 

New  York  Times 

1,304,447 

1,306,418 

New  York  Mirror 

1,152,858 

1,158,921 

Chicago  Tribune 

1,143,546 

1,157,232 

Los  Angeles  Times 

1,073,422 

978,478 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1,000,980 

1,004,122 

Detroit  News 

913,648 

914,523 

New  York  Journal-American 

760.395 

773,579 

Pittsburgh  Press 

730,398 

563,120 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 

708.036 

693,773 

Philadelphia  Bulletin 

687,065 

698,358 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

654,561 

661.654 

.St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

564,337 

559,153 

Detroit  Free  Press  . 

561,431 

600,014 

Milwaukee  Journal 

561,118 

513,696 

*  *  * 

MOST  POPl’LAR  PRICE.S 

More  than  8  million  circula¬ 
tion  is  recorded  for  PNPA- 
member  newspapers  listed  in 
the  1963  annual  Newspaper  Di¬ 
rectory  released  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association. 


running  in  the  Aurora  (Ill.) 
Beacon-News  publicizing  well- 
known  local  business  men  who 
began  their  careers  as  carriers. 
“I  Was  a  Beacon-News  Paper¬ 
boy”  is  the  heading  for  the  two- 
column  boxed  feature  which  con¬ 
tains  a  picture  of  the  man 
(bank  president  etc.)  whose  suc- 


School  Journalism 
Seminars  Are  Open 

Thirteen  universities  will  con¬ 
duct  seminars  next  summer  for 
high  school  journalism  teachers 
and  publications  advisers  under 
a  program  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund.  The  program, 
in  its  fifth  year,  is  financtnl  by 
gifts  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  cost  of  attending  a 
seminar,  including  tuition,  l)oard 
and  room,  and  a  travel  allowance 
is  paid  by  the  Fund. 

The  seminars  are  held  at 
schools  of  journalism.  Most  of 
them  are  three  or  four  weeks  in 
duration  and  offer  graduate 
school  credits.  Teachers  inter¬ 
ested  in  attending  may  apply  by 
Jan.  30,  to  Paul  S.  Swenss-'n, 
executive  director.  The  News¬ 
paper  Fund,  44  Broad  St.,  New 
York  4,  New  York. 

• 

Capital  Press  Qiih 

Sprtnc.fiet.d.  111. 

Newspaper,  broadcasting  and 
wire  service  personnel  in  this 
capital  city  of  Illinois  have 
formed  the  Springfield  Press 
Club  which  is  strictly  social  in 
nature.  Bruce  B.  Bakke.  UPI, 
was  elected  president.  T.  William 
Swinford,  Illinois  State  Regis¬ 
ter,  is  vicepresident;  William 
Miller,  WTAX,  secretary;  and 
Jerry  Schniepp,  State  Register, 
treasurer. 

• 

Daily  in  Oflfset 

Worthington,  Minn. 

The  Worthington  Daily  Globe, 
often  a  prize-winner  in  typo¬ 
graphic  contests,  has  begun 
printing  by  the  offset  method, 
using  a  Vanguard  press  of  20- 
page  capacity.  The  Globe  said  it 
had  invested  $120,000  in  new 
equipment.  Text  is  being  set  in 
the  hot-metal  system. 

• 

Science  Writing  Class 

A  graduate  course  in  science 
reporting  will  be  offered  for  the 
first  time  at  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Arts 
and  Science  in  the  spring  semes¬ 
ter.  The  course,  to  be  taught  by 
Prof.  Hillier  Krieghbaum,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  NYU  department  of 
journalism,  will  be  given  from 
6  to  8  p.m.  on  Thursdays. 

• 

Grants  to  Stndents 

Boise,  Idaho 

Stan  Martin,  editor,  and 
Larry  Jones,  sports  editor,  of 
the  Idaho  State  College  publica¬ 
tion  Bengal,  received  $500 
scholarships  from  a  fund  created 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie, 
late  publisher  of  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman. 
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THE 
BOOKS 
WE  WRITE 

TO  THROW  AT  OURSELVES 

Not  a  word  in  any  of  these  11  books  tells  us  how  to  make  film 
...  all  11  tell  us  how  to  test  the  film  we’re  making. 

We  have  5  fat  volumes  which  tell  us  how  and  when  to  take 
film  samples  for  testing. 

Another  book  has  31  pages  of  test  procedures  for  Kodak 
roll  film  support  alone.  Some  58  pages  more  for  tests  of  emul¬ 
sion  sensitivity.  And  63  pages  of  tests  on  finished  roll  film. 

161  pages  in  all.  And  these  before  we  make  the  fined  crit¬ 
ical  photographic  tests  on  a  roll  film  such  as  Kodak  Pro¬ 
fessional  Plus-X  Pan. 

That’s  the  roll  film.  Sheet  films,  Kodak  Royal  Pan  and 
RS  Pan  Films,  for  example,  have  their  own  book.  Every 
Kodak  film  gets  books  like  these  thrown  at  it  daily. 

This  explains  why  Kodak  film  has  repeatability,  an 
ingredient  we  manufacture  in  film,  and  which  some 
people  refer  to  as  Kodak  uniformity.  Our  tests  are  to 
make  sure  it’s  there.  It’s  the  priceless  ingredient  you 
buy,  and  need,  and  get  from  Kodak  for  sure. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
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ph(H(k;raphy 

Discipline  Needed 
\^  ith  Small  Cameras 


|{y  ll<»h  Warner 

Two  recontly  ])uhlished  mag¬ 
azine  articles,  which  were  high¬ 
ly  critical  of  i)hotoKraphers, 
have  drawn  a  response  from  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association.  In  the  January  is¬ 
sue  of  .V/'/*  magazine,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  published  excerpts  from 
the  two  articles  along  with  the 
reactions  of  members  across 
the  country. 

The  author  of  the  first  article 
is  Dr.  Ignaz  Rothenl)erg,  whose 
Report  cm  V  c  r  s  n  ,s*  PJiotogrn- 
pherx  a])i)eaied  in  the  Octol)er 
issue  of  Quill.  Dr.  Rothenberg, 
who  works  for  the  United  States 
Information  Agency,  criticized 
photographers  for  falsifying  the 
meaning  or  content  of  news 
stories  by  “staging”  or  “.setting 
up”  their  pictures.  He  also  ac¬ 
cused  j)hotographers  of  being 
prankish,  rude,  overbearing  and 
demanding. 

John  Morris,  editor  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  Magnum  News 
Service,  wrote  the  second  arti¬ 
cle,  Phofogrnplier.'i  Don't  Think! 
which  appeared  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  issue  of  Popular  Photogra¬ 
phy.  He  implored  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  “to  do  the  picture  editors 
of  America  a  real  favor  by  put¬ 
ting  out  film  which  would  l)e 
blank  every  other  frame,  thus 
cutting  our  editing  time  by  50 
percent.”  Mr.  Morris  main¬ 
tained  that  too  many  photogra¬ 
phers  overshoot  and  underthink 
white  covering  assignments. 

The  Itracliun 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  for  King  Fcatiires  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  chaii’man  of  the 
board  of  NPPA,  was  puzzled  by 
one  aspect  of  the  reaction  to 
these  articles.  He  pointed  out 
that  both  were  widely  read  by 
press  photographers,  but  Dr. 
Rothenberg’s  article  drew  many 
irate  letters  from  association 
members  while  Mr.  Morris’ 
comments  went  unanswered. 

Apparently,  there  are  many 
photographers  who  basically 
agree  with  Mr.  Morris’  observa¬ 
tion  that  there  is  too  much  over 
shooting  in  the  picture  business 
today  and  they  trace  the  cause 
of  this,  and  other  unprofessional 
photographic  habits,  to  an  im¬ 
proper  use  of  high  speed  films 
and  small  cameras.  They  believe 
that  high  speed  films  and  lenses, 
light  eituipment,  multi-framed 
roll  film  and  automatic  equip- 
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ment  features,  have  combined 
to  make  too  many  photogra¬ 
phers  unconsciously  lazy. 

Mr.  Costa  stressed  this  un¬ 
conscious  factor:  “For  years 
you’ve  l)een  a  packhorse,  carry¬ 
ing  around  all  this  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  and  limited  in  what  you 
could  accomplish  by  the  amount 
of  film  you  could  .shoot.  Then, 
suddenly,  you’re  free.  You’ve 
got  an  unlimited  amount  of  film 
and  light  equipment  and  as  a 
result  too  many  photographers 
have  been  shot-gunning,  or  scat¬ 
ter-gunning  a  .story  instead  of 
picking  their  shots.  Unless  a 
l)hotographer  has  a  .strong  sense 
of  discipline,  the  small  camera 
unconsciously  encourages  one  to 
l)e  lazy.” 

4x5  Days 

Mr.  Costa  believes  that  “the 
35mm  man  thinks  less  than  the 
man  with  a  big  camera.”  He 
pointed  out  that  in  the  days 
when  most  photojournalism 
work  was  done  with  large  for¬ 
mat  cameras,  the  size  of  the 
camera,  the  Idw  speed  of  the 
film  and  its  .sheet  form,  forced 
photographers  to  expose  care¬ 
fully  if  they  were  going  to  come 
back  with  publishable  pictures. 
The  photographer  had  an  inner 
discipline,  whether  or  not  he 
was  conscious  of  it,  because  the 
nature  of  his  camera  and  equip¬ 
ment  dictated  it. 

“Actually,”  Mr.  Costa  com¬ 
mented,  “the  35mm  photogra¬ 
pher  needs  a  .strong  and  con- 
.scious  discipline  to  be  an  in¬ 
terpreter,  rather  than  simply  a 
mere  recorder  of  events.” 

Some  of  the  bad  35mm  habits 
Mr.  Costa  and  other  photogra¬ 
phers  believe  should  be  avoided 
are: 

•  Overshooting.  Because  they 
have  unlimited  quantities  of 
i^oll  film,  too  many  photogra¬ 
phers  are  trigger-happy.  In¬ 
stead  of  selecting  exposures 
judiciously,  they  try  to  shoot 
everything  in  sight  indiscrimi¬ 
nately. 

•  Bracketing  exposures.  This 
sometime  practice  can  become 
a  deadly  habit.  Some  photogra¬ 
phers  figure  high  speed  films 
and  lenses  have  made  light 
meters  obsolete.  The  bracket- 
happy  cameraman  makes  life 
difficult  for  picture  editors. 

•  Favoring  Lenses.  Some 
photographers  will  favor  one  or 
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two  len.ses  to  the  exclusion  of 
others.  Wide  angle  and  long 
telephoto  lenses  are  used  in¬ 
judiciously. 

• 

Seeking  $15(k(MM) 

T«  Save  Newspaper 

Montreal 

The  French  (language)  Daily 
and  Weekly  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  has  l>egun  a  campaign  to 
raise  $150,000  needed  by  the 
Moncton  (New  Brunswick) 
L'Evangeline,  which  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  77-year-old  paper  switched 
from  weekly  to  (laily  issues  in 
September,  1949,  after  a  sub¬ 
scription  campaign  had  l)een 
held  to  buy  presses.  Since  then, 
high  distribution  costs,  a  .short¬ 
age  of  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  i)roblems  have  plagued  the 
newspaper. 

The  target  of  $150,000  is  the 
minimum  amount  required  to 
cover  accumulated  deficits  and 
pay  for  machine  replacements. 

• 

Use  of  Newsprint 
Setting  New  Reeorils 

U.S.  newsprint  consumption 
set  new  records  for  November 
and  also  for  the  first  11  months 
in  1962. 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  508,048 
tons  of  newsprint  in  November 
1962,  or  1.9%  over  the  498,529 
tons  used  in  November  1961  and 
2.3%  over  the  496,675  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  November  1960.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
November  1962,  1961  and  1960. 

In  the  first  11  months  of  1962 
ANPA  newspapers  consumed 
5,136,638  tons  or  3.0%  over  the 
4,987,583  tons  consumed  in 
1961  period  and  1.2%  over  the 
5,074,849  tons  used  in  previous 
record  set  in  1960  period. 


Chicago  Reporters 
Aid  Housing  Program 

Chicago 

Jack  Mabley,  columnist,  and 
Walter  Sutherland,  reporter, 
Chicago's  American,  have  been 
cited  for  their  contribution  to 
“public  understanding  of  the 
need  for  fair  housing  and  re¬ 
newal  practice”  by  the  Citizens 
Housing  Committ^. 

Mr.  Mobley  was  honored  for 
his  “courageous  presentation  of 
facts”  in  efforts  by  residents 
of  the  Harrison-Halsted  com¬ 
munity  to  prevent  a  University 
of  Illinois  campus  from  being 
built  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Sutherland’s  reporting, 
the  committee  said,  “helped 
save”  a  historic  southside  house 
“from  needless  clearance.” 


Scranton  Aide 
Says  Governor 
Respects  Press 

Harrisbi’rg,  Pa. 

An  “open  door”  news  jiolicy 
was  pledged  by  spokesmen  for 
Gov.  William  W.  Scranton  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Jan.  8.  Mr.  Scranton,  former 
Congressman,  was  inaugurated 
Jan.  15. 

William  Keisling,  assistant  to 
the  Governor,  said  that  all  “open 
door”  news  policies  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  administration  would  be 
carried  over. 

‘Man  Who  Understands' 

He  pictured  the  new  Governor 
as  “a  man  who  understands  the 
man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
typewriter”  and  declared  that 
he  “would  be  responsive  to  the 
problems  of  the  reporter.” 

Mr.  Keisling  said  that  “except 
for  the  news  media,  people 
wouldn’t  know  who  Bill  Scran¬ 
ton  is  .  .  .  and  he’s  aware  of  this. 
Scranton  knows  he  can’t  hope  to 
put  his  program  across  unless 
he  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
news  media. 

“This  does  not  mean  that  Bill 
Scranton  wants  it  only  his  way. 
He  never  gets  upset  or  angry 
when  he  reads  something  by 
-someone  who  disagrees  with  him. 
We  who  work  with  him  know  he 
lacks  a  crybaby  attitude  .  .  .  and 
he  won’t  cancel  any  subscrip¬ 
tions.  He  will  be  one  of  the  most 
easy  to  reach  public  figures 
you’ve  ever  met.” 

• 

2  Newsprint  Mills 
On  5-Day  Operation 

Montreal 

Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Co. 
has  announced  that  newsprint 
production  at  its  Baie  Comeau, 
Quebec,  mill  will  be  cut  back  to 
five  days  a  week  as  a  result  of 
the  New  York  City  newspaper 
suspension. 

A  similar  cutback  is  being 
made  at  the  Thorold  Ontario  mill 
of  its  associated  company,  the 
Ontario  Paper  Co. 

Normally  both  mills  operate 
six  days  a  week. 

About  800  men  will  be  affected 
at  the  Baie  Comeau  Mill  and 
1,100  at  Thorold. 

The  mills  supply  newsprint  to 
the  New  York  News,  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Chicago's  Amep- 
can. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Baie 
Comeau  mill  will  not  be  oper¬ 
ating  on  a  six-day  schedule  since 
it  began  production  25  years 
ago.  It  is  also  the  first  time  for 
the  Thorold  mill  in  50  years  of 
operation. 
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Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Stilch,  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  authorities  on 
lasers,  will  cover  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS,  on  a  feature 
basis,  the  International  Symposium 
on  Quantum  Electronics  in  Paris. 
Feh.  11-15.  Dr.  Stitch  is  manager  of 
the  I.aser  Development  Dept.,  Radar 
&  Mis.sile  Electronics  Laboratory, 
Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City, 
Cal. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Stitch,  various 
other  members  of  the  European 
news  staff  for  Fairchild  Publications 
will  cover  this  and  a  companion 
event,  the  Electronic  Components 
Salon.  .Among  those  as.signed  are: 
James  W.  Brady,  European  director; 
David  Sawdey,  reporter  in  the 
Paris  bureau,  and  Bernard  Leason, 
roving  European  com^pondent  for 
Fairchild’s  industrial  papers. 


Howard  Keim  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  of  MET.AL- 
WORKING  NEWS,  replacing  Philip 
O’Keefe  who  has  left  the  company. 
Mr.  Keim  has  covered  the  Ohio 
territory  for  METALWORKING 
NEWS  since  the  paper  began  in 
Januarv'  1961.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
on  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
HOME  FI  RNISHINGS  DAILY. 


Reports  of  the  proceedings  of  last 
week’s  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers.  .Automotive 
Engini'ering  Congress  &  Exposition, 
were  handled  for  METALWORK¬ 
ING  NEWS  by  Jerome  Frank,  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Richard  Radomsky,  head 
of  the  paper’s  engineering  and  de¬ 
sign  section,  with  the  added  assist¬ 
ance  of  Stuart  Hanger  and  Marc 
Raizman  of  the  Detroit  bureau. 


During  1962,  the  eight  Fairchild 
newspapers  carried  a  total  of  873 
pages  of  color  advertisements,  com¬ 
pared  to  742  pages  in  1961. 


Worlds  apart  but  still  representing 
the  Fairchild  papers  are  two  re¬ 
cently  appointed  news  correspond¬ 
ents.  Mark  Wright  has  joined  the 
comnanv  in  Lanikai,  Hawaii,  and 
N.  V.  Eswar  has  been  named  to 
cover  the  news  beat  for  Fairchild 
in  Bombay.  India.  It  was  inad¬ 
vertently  stated  in  last  week’s  Fair- 
child  News  column  that  Ed  Stanton 
would  represent  the  papers  in  Port 
Chester.  N.Y.;  it  is  Mrs.  Ed  (.Svd- 
ney)  .Stanton  who  will  cover  that 
territory  for  the  company. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publicationsr  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

faUltImn  H 

Dally  Nawt  Racord.  Womaa'i  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Himiihingt  Daily,  Footwaar  Nawt, 
Suparmartat  Na»i,  Drug  Na«>  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Eiactronic  Naws,  looks, 
Mttalworkin^  N«vt,  Dirbctoritt. 


W  omenVInterest 
Staff  Consolidated 

St.  Petersbi’rg,  Fla. 

Coverage  of  women’s-interest 
news  for  both  the  St.  Petershurff 
Timen  and  the  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent  will  be  handled  by  one 
department,  headed  by  Mrs. 
Anne  Rowe. 

Mrs.  Rowe  had  been  editor  of 
the  Suncoast  Living  section  of 
the  Independent  since  July  1. 
She  has  been  a  Times  staffer 
since  19.53. 

Mrs.  Gloria  Bipps,  who  had 
been  Family  Today  editor  six 
years,  resigned  from  the  Times 
Jan.  3  and  the  reorjjanization  of 
the  two  departments  by  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Donald  K.  Baldwin 
followed. 

Miss  Arlene  Allipood,  who 
joined  the  Times  in  1959  as  a 
reporter  and  has  Ixsen  assistant 
editor  of  Family  Today,  was 
named  assistant  to  Mrs.  Rowe. 
• 

Bill  Jones,  a  former  editor 
of  the  ITc-sf  Point  (Ga.)  Valley 
Timen-NetVK — named  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  Alabama  Governor 
Georpe  Wallace. 

*  »  ♦ 

Rollib  Le  Febvre,  who  began 
his  career  on  the  M imuapoli.^i 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  as  a 
classified  ad  salesman  in  1949 — 
now  an  assistant  production 
director. 

*  *  * 

T.  Miles  Rlkbage,  formerly 
retail  ad  manager  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier 
— now  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Beaufort  (S.  C.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Edward  M.  Hill — director  of 
the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State’s 
bureau  at  Greenwood,  replacing 
Miss  Marian  Sapp — now  arts- 
and-culture  reporter. 

*  *  * 

William  Thomson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Regina  (Sask.) 
Leader-Post  —  named  to  new 
position  of  assistant  general 
manager.  His  former  position 
will  not  be  filled. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  ft 
PUBLISHINQ  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Kapld  -  Coaidgatiol  •  NotloiiwM* 

All  Inquiries  aeknowledfed  and 
personalized,  professional  service 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  EmI  MallMii  BM|.  FIhmcU  64700 
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Lew  L.  Callaway 


Lew  L.  Callaway  Nanietl 
Publisher  of  Newsweek 

Lew  L.  (“Pete”)  Callaway 
has  lieen  named  publisher  of 
Newsu'eek  magazine,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  14  by  Gibson  Mc¬ 
Cabe,  Newsweek’s  President. 

Mr.  Callaway,  who  has  been 
advertising  director  of  Sports 
Illustrated  since  19.59  and  who 
was  liefore  that  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  Fortune,  is  leaving 
Time  Incorporated,  where  he 
had  held  various  other  execu¬ 
tive  posts  during  his  25-year 
career  there. 

Mr.  Callaway  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1930  and 
fi-om  Har\’ard  Business  School 
in  1932.  He  was  with  Conde 
Nast  Publications  from  1932 
until  1937,  when  he  joined  Time 
as  an  advertising  salesman. 

Newsweek’s  new  publisher  is 
55,  and  a  native  of  Virginia 
City,  Montana.  His  father,  now 
deceased,  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Montana. 

Mr.  McCabe,  who  has  been 
serving  as  both  president  and 
publisher  of  Newsweek,  will 
take  on,  in  addition  to  his  con¬ 
tinuing  responsibilities  as  presi¬ 
dent,  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

• 

Jerry  AifORD,  repoi'ter  and 
adman,  Condon  (Ore.)  Gazette- 
Times  —  joined  the  Navy. 

*  *  * 

John  Griffin,  reporter, 
Honolulu  (Haw.)  Advertiser  to 
executive  position  with  the 
Peace  Corps. 

•  •  * 

Harry  BERNSTEaN,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  and  John  Delzbr, 
building  superintendent,  for  the 
Bismaric  (N.  D.)  Tribune  — 
both  retired  after  serving  col¬ 
lectively  more  than  50  years. 


Lee  Major  Wins 
‘’Golden  Slipper’ 

Lee  Major,  women’s  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Jean  Colbert  of  WTIC,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  have  been  named 
winners  in  the  National  Shoe 
Institute’s  1963  “Golden  Slipper 
Award”  competition. 

Their  prizes  include  tours  of 
London  and  Paris,  a  jerolwam 
of  champagne  and  a  pair  of 
golden  slippers. 

Honorable  mention  winners 
are:  Peg  Zwecker,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  Frances  Cawthon,  Atlan¬ 
ta  Journal;  Inez  Kaiser,  Kansas 
City  Call;  Helen  Lachman,  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Reporter;  Shirley- 
Jean  Smith,  WOI,  Ames.  Iowa; 
Alexis  Cole,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News;  Alice  Friberg, 
WCYD,  Bristol,  Va. ;  Pauline  S. 
Walker,  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee;  Lucille  Preuss,  .Milwaukee 
Journal;  and  Evelyn  Living¬ 
stone,  Chicago  Tribune. 

• 

Chope  Retires  from 
El  Paso  Herald-Post 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Chester  L.  Chope,  who  l)egan 
his  newspaper  career  50  years 
ago  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the 
Macon  (Mo.)  Times-Democrat, 
has  retired  as  associate  editor 
of  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper.  For 
the  last  37  years  he  worked  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Post  and 
Herald-Post.  He  was  managing 
editor  for  30  years  prior  to 
1958,  when  he  was  made  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

• 

Typewriter  on  Ice 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Chambliss  Pierce,  for  15  years 
outdoor  writer  for  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  is  now  manager 
of  Knoxville’s  first  privately- 
owned  ice  skating  rink.  Sports- 
writers  Marvin  West  and  Ro¬ 
land  Julian  have  assumed  his 
duties  on  the  Journal. 

• 

Margueritte  Girvin  —  to 
Vale  (Ore.)  Malheur  Enter¬ 
prise,  reporter — her  first  news¬ 
paper  work. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Dooley  —  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Ontario 
(Ore.)  Argus-Observer. 

*  *  * 

Myrton  P.  Jackson  —  re¬ 
tired  from  display  advertising 
sales  staff,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  after  32  years  of  serv¬ 
ice. 
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Patty  Cav!n 


Patty  Cavil!  Joins 
RCA  Publicity  Staff 

Washington 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  F.  Ed¬ 
ward  (Patty)  Cavin  as  man¬ 
ager,  Public  Affairs,  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  announced  Jan.  15 
by  Carleton  D.  Smith,  RCA  staff 
vicepresident. 

Mrs.  Cavin,  former  newspa¬ 
per  feature  editor  and  ladio 
news  commentator,  is  president 
of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club.  She  will  be  responsible 
for  news,  information,  and  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  activities  of  RCA  in 
Washington. 

Mrs.  Cavin’s  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  includes  five  years  as 
fashion  and  beauty  editor  of 
the  Waiiliinyton  Timen-Herald. 
She  also  served  as  special  fea¬ 
ture  writer  of  the  Washington 
Post  and  assistant  nation  edi¬ 
tor  of  Pathfinder  magazine. 

At  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company’s  radio  station 
WRC,  Mrs.  Cavin  served  as  a 
news  commentator  and  as  pro¬ 
ducer  and  broadcaster  for 
“Capital  By-Lines.” 

• 

William  R.  Eckhof,  a  former 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News — now  public  information 
director  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles. 
•  *  * 

James  F.  Chambers  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times 
Herald — elected  president  of  the 
Dallas  County  United  Fund. 

«  *  * 

Margaret  Kilgore  —  from 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  bureau  of  UPI 
to  regional  correspondent  on 
Washington  staff,  replacing 
Joseph  Hutnyan — transferred 
to  general  Washington  staff. 
John  N.  Hall — named  bureau 
manager  at  Trenton. 

editor  sc.  publisher 


On  Way  to  Seminary 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  Douglas,  staff  writer  for 
the  Times-Union,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Albany 
Churchman,  monthly  newspaper 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Albany.  Mr.  Douglas  is  studying 
for  the  Episcopal  ministry.  He 
will  remain  with  the  Times- 
Union  until  he  enters  a  seminary 
in  September. 

• 

Robert  Olmos,  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Progress-Bulletin  staff 
writer,  to  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian  cityside. 

«  ♦  « 

Joseph  Colaner,  Ohio  State 
University  graduate  —  to  pro¬ 
motion  staff  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal.  SoL 
Schwartz,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Citizen  —  to  news  .staff.  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  «  * 

Helen  Littlepage  Mershon, 
church  editor  and  chief  of  cor¬ 
respondents,  Klamath  Falls 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News  —  to 
.'■pecial  features  assignment, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregon  Jour- 
uaL 

*  *  • 

Robert  T.  Gray,  Associated 
Press  —  elected  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association  at 
Albany. 

«  *  « 

James  A.  Flood  —  from  chief 
of  the  Dover  Bureau  of  the 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal  to  administrative  assistant 
to  U.S.  Sen.  J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Delaware  Republican. 

*  *  * 

Bert  McGrane,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune — 
new  president  o  f  Football 
Writers  Association  of  America. 


PHOTON 

photo-typesetting 


poHlut'cs  I  rue  area 
('oin|H>>il ion  at  full 
kt'N  board  speed 

Wilmington,  Mass. 


for  January  19,  1963 


PRACTICAL  —  Miss  Shibani  Basu 
is  working  part-time  as  a  printer 
at  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger,  learning  both  traditional 
and  new  methods  of  newspaper 
production,  while  she  is  a  journal¬ 
ism  student  at  Boston  University. 
She  plans  a  journalism  career  in 
India. 

Bi  rton  T.  Richardson,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Telegram  and  recently 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  evening  daily  —  appointed 
special  assistant  to  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  John  Diefen- 
baker. 

♦  »  * 

Dan  McGrew,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Christiansburg  (Va.)  Mont¬ 
gomery  News-Messenger  —  to 
editorial  staff.  Skiing  magazine, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Chicago 

John  Fink  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Sunday  Magazine,  moving  up 
from  assistant  Sunday  editor. 
He  succeeds  Walter  Simmons, 
who  continues  as  Sunday  editor. 
Mr.  Fink  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  since  August,  1953  as  a 
reporter  and  assistant  television 
editor. 

• 

Bill  Adams,  night  editor, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph  —  to  managing  editor. 
Canton  (Ill.)  Daily  Ledger. 
Kent  Zimmerman,  former  re¬ 
porter,  ^7dteard,>?i’iWc  (Ill.)  Intel¬ 
ligencer  —  from  Penn  State 
graduate  school  to  city  editor. 
Daily  Ledger. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Beckman — to  assi.stant 
city  editor.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram  from  Southland 
cities  editor,  Lakewood  bureau. 
Don  Kirkland,  editor  of  the 
semi-weekly  Torrance  (Calif.) 
Press  and  former  reporter  for 
the  defunct  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
— to  general  assignments,  Press- 
Teleprram. 

*  ♦  * 

Newton  Spencer,  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  —  to  Roanake 
(Va.)  Times  as  assistant  state 
editor,  replacing  John  W.  Lawr¬ 
ence.  now  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  Hollins  College. 


Are  your  reps  waiting 
too  long  in  waiting  rooms? 
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Adaniti,  Daly  Retire 
From  Charlotte  News 

Charuitte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Marie  Adams,  with  the 
Charlotte  SU‘ws  women’s  depart¬ 
ment,  23  years,  and  John  A. 
Daly,  business  editor  with  50 
years  of  newspai>er  experience, 
hav’e  retired. 

Other  changes  in  the  News 
editorial  department  are: 

Elizabeth  Prince — to  city  desk 
assistant. 

Dora  Gummerson  and  Adele 
Chadwick — to  wromen’s  depart¬ 
ment. 

Assistant  City  Editor  Bob 
Slough — assigned  to  Raleigh  to 
cover  the  state  legislature  which 
convenes  in  February. 

• 

Albert  J.  Ashley,  a  former 
Bristol  (Conn.)  F*ress  reporter 
— now  inlitorial  associate  for 
publicity  at  the  University  of 
Hartford. 

4:  *  * 

Terence  Mariani,  former 
radio  announcer — to  court  re¬ 
porter,  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  replacing  Don  Hef- 
FERNAN,  resigned.  John  P.  Con¬ 
way  —  from  police  reporter, 
Waterbury  American,  to  same 
beat  for  the  Rcimblicnn.  John 
F.  Kelliher  —  from  assistant 
state  editor.  Republican,  to  re¬ 
porter,  American. 


Fred  Sheheen,  bureau  chief, 
Charlotte  (N.  (^.)  Observer’s 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  bureau  —  to 
press  secretary  at  $10,000  per 
year  salary’  to  South  Carolina 
Gov.  Donald  Russell.  Jack  Cla- 
BORNE — to  Ob.ser^’er’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau.  Pete  Ellis  —  to 
Observer  assistant  Carolinas  c*di- 
tor.  Marion  Ellis — transferred 
from  Observ’er  Gaston  County 
bureau  to  Columbia,  S.  C.,  bu¬ 
reau.  Davis  Merritt — to  Ob¬ 
server  assistant  city  editor. 
Phil  Grose  —  from  Observer 
sports  staff  to  Gaston  County 
bureau.  Tom  Sieg — resigned  as 
copy  desk  chief  to  take  a  maga¬ 
zine  job  in  St.  Louis. 

«  «  * 

Stfart  Harris  Jr. — to  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  Castonia 
(N.  C.)  Gazette.  Del  Lazenby, 
former  Gazette  staffer — rejoins 
paper  as  feature  writer. 

*  *  * 

James  McCli’Re  Clar,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  .Asheville  (N.  C.) 
S^tnday  Citizen-Times  associate 
editor — promoted  to  editor  of 
the  Sunday  edition.  Robert 
Seymour,  Citizen-Times  state 
new’s  editor — promoted  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Citizen. 
John  Havlicek,  editor  and 
managing  tnlitor  of  the  Suffolk 
(Va.)  News-Herald — returns  to 
Citizen  as  state  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mr.  Seymour. 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

•  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIH,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

boston,  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Robert  Johnson 


Hoh  Johnson  Does 
(General  Column 

Robert  Johnson,  television 
columnist  on  the  .Memphis 
Pre.s.s-Seimitar  since  tv  Itegan 
here  in  11)48,  signed  off  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  saying  he’d  had  it.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  a  free  hand  now 
for  news,  notes  and  comment, 
in  a  daily  column  on  the  sec¬ 
tion  i)age.  In  his  farewell,  he 
disclosed  how  he  got  to  be  a 
tv  columnist:  “I  liorrowed  $500, 
lx)ught  a  set  and  started  watch¬ 
ing.” 

• 

Richard  C.  Moore,  staff  re¬ 
porter,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph  —  to  city 
editor,  .succeeding  Raymond  T. 
Gunter,  now  on  general  assign¬ 
ment  for  the  .Minneapolis 
(Minn).  Star.  Herbert  A. 
Johnson,  advertising  salesman. 
Gazette  Telegraph  —  to  assist¬ 
ant  retail  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Charles  Ridgwav,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-T clegram  rewrite-reporter 
—  to  public  relations  at  Disney¬ 
land,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

4c  «  « 

ALBE.tT  E.  Price  —  retired 
from  circulation  department 
staff,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
after  30  years  of  service. 


New  UPI  Popiition 
Ansigiietl  Wagoner 

San  Francisco 

Ronald  Wagoner,  Pacific  Divi¬ 
sion  news  manager  for  20  years, 
has  iH'en  named  United  Press 
International’s  division  director 
of  client  relations. 

.Mr.  Wagoner  will  continue 
close  association  with  the  news 
report,  said  Richard  A.  Litfin, 
division  manager,  in  announcing 
the  appointment  to  a  new  post. 
His  headquarters  continue  in 
San  Francisco. 

In  35  years  with  United  Press 
Mr.  Wagoner’s  duties  have  in¬ 
cluded  bureau  managerships  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  Los 
.\ngeles  as  well  as  his  long  term 
in  direction  of  coverage  of  news 
of  10  Western  states. 

• 

Robert  Isbell,  a  former  .state 
editor  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
.State  and  managing  editor  of 
the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Morning 
Sews — now  director  of  public 
relations  for  State  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.  at  Columbia. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Barnes,  manager  of  the 
.Alamosa  (Colo.)  I’alley  Courier 
— to  publisher  of  the  Fllwood 
(Ind.)  Call-Leader.  His  father, 
Ray  Barnes,  is  jiresident  of  the 
Call-Leader  and  associate  news- 
jLapers.  William  H.  James,  for¬ 
merly  of  Denver — named  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Valley 
Courier.  F.  G.  Kirby — jiromoted 
from  managing  editor  to  editor. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Cameron,  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  weekly  Cudahy  (Wis.) 
Be  minder-En  te  r  prise — appointed 
j)ublic  relations  manager  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  E.  Krueger,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
stations — elected  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Club. 

*  4t  « 

Ted  Woods,  former  news¬ 
man  and  director  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Publicity  and  Parks  Com¬ 
mission  —  to  editor  of  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat  Sun¬ 
day  magazine. 

*  *  * 

W.  D.  Barksdale  —  from 
executive  editor  to  editor  of  the 
Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
American  and  Times-Reeord, 
succeeding  Clarence  F.  Byrns 
—  retired. 

n,  *  « 

Martin  Gottfried,  staff  re¬ 

porter  for  Supermarket  News, 
a  Fairchild  publication  —  to 
drama  critic  for  Women’s  Wear 
Daily,  another  Fairchild  news¬ 
paper,  He  succeeds  Thomas  R. 
Dash,  retired,  with  whom  he  has 
been  assisting  in  leviewing  off- 
Broadway  plays  for  the  past 

three  years. 
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A,  There  is  only  one  Teletypesetter®'  .  .  .  and  only  one  iri,  TTS  uses  production  records  and  performance  data 

•  TTS®,  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera  *  •  going  back  30  years  to  help  assure  selection  of  the 

and  Instrument  Corporation.  right  components  for  you. 


B,  TTS®  is  the  original  tape  system,  time-tested  and 
•  performance-proved. 

C,  Teletypesetter  offers  the  only  complete  system  of 
•  tape  operation  of  linecasting  equipment. 

D,  Only  TTS  offers  matched  components  in  dozens  of 
•  combinations,  including  high-speed  operating  units. 

E,  TTS  lets  you  select  only  what  you  need  and  no  more 
•  ...  from  five  Perforators  ...  8  Operating  Units  .  .  . 
and  a  full  line  of  integrated  special  application  com¬ 
ponents  ...  to  design  a  system  most  efficient  and 
economical  for  you. 


G,  With  TTS  you  pay  only  for  what  you  need,  not  extras 
•  you  can’t  use. 

Because  TTS  is  basically  a  mechanical  system,  any 
•  composing  room  machinist  can  service  it. 

I,  Only  TTS  offers  so  many  extras  that  cost  you  nothing 
•  extra,  from  supervised  installation,  operating  instruc¬ 
tion,  technical  manuals,  to  a  free  tuition  mainte¬ 
nance  school. 

J,  You  get  more  type  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost,  with 
•  Teletypesetter! 


RCHIL.D 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipmant,  Dept.  TTS  12 
231  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Q  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  coll. 

G  Please  tend  me  complete  information  on  the  TTS  system. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF  FAIPCHILO  CAMSPA  AND  INSTPUMENT  CORP. 


Obituary 


Walte®  Hand,  former  city 
tKlitor  of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.) 
Free  Press;  Jan.  8.  He  joined  the 
Free  Press  in  1910  and  was 
nipht  editor  when  he  retired  in 
1952.  Amonpr  the  survdvors  is  a 
son,  Kenneth,  chief  photoprra- 
pher  for  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  Public  Relations  De¬ 
partment,  Montreal. 

«  *  « 

Fred  Simmonds,  .53,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal  newsman  and 
copy  editor;  Dec.  5. 

*  •  • 

Li'cille  Elizabeth  Cleme.ns, 
86,  Pacific  Northwest  news¬ 

paperwoman  and  the  first  woman 
member  of  the  International 

TypoRraphical  Union;  Dec.  4. 
With  her  husband,  Homer,  she 
founded  the  Sfanwood  (Wa.sh.) 
News  in  1904  and  the  Pine 
Valleg  (Ore.)  Herald  a  few 
years  later.  She  retired  from  the 
i“ditorial  staff  of  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Herald  in  1951. 

*  *  * 

.\i.DA  Stoddard,  71,  former 
business  manaper,  weekly  Wal¬ 
nut  Creek  (Calif.)  Kernel,  and 
the  wife  of  LxTnan  E.  Stoddard, 
founder  of  the  Kernel  and  two 
other  California  weeklies;  Jan. 
3. 

»  *  » 

George  H.  Jewett,  86,  city 
editor  of  the  Kennebec  Journal 
in  Maine  when  he  was  21 ;  later 
a  special  advertisinp  apent; 
Dec.  23  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  where 
he  had  lived  since  1924. 

4c  «  « 

Ex-Librarian  Dies 

Charles  Stolberp,  76,  librar¬ 
ian  and  ci-oss  word  puzzle  editor 
of  the  old  New  York  Sun  for  30 
years,  died  in  a  Staten  Island 
hospital  Jan.  11.  He  had  been 
ill  for  the  past  year. 

For  the  past  10  years,  Mr. 
Stolberp  had  done  research  for 
a  law  firm. 

The  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  Officers  of 
WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 
Announces  with  deep 
sorrow  the  passing 
of  their  president 

JOHN  J.  SHEA 

on  January  12, 1963 


Mrs.  Norris  Dies; 
Publisher’s  Widow 

Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Norris,  85,  widow 
of  a  lonp-time  publisher  of  the 
Marshalltown  T  imes-Republi- 
ran,  died  Jan.  9  at  her  home  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.  Her  husband, 
who  published  the  newspaper 
for  50  years,  died  in  1949. 

Paul  Norris,  present  publisher 
of  the  Times-Republican,  is  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Norris.  John 
Norris,  president  of  the  Times- 
Republican  Co.  and  also  presi¬ 
dent  of  Lennox  Industries,  Inc., 
is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Norris. 

• 

Lew  Cole,  58,  copy  editor  and 
classical  music  reviewer  for  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  and 
News;  Jan.  7.  He  also  wrote  the 
(Kipular  “This  Busy  World”  col¬ 
umn.  Before  joininp  the  Press, 
Mr.  Cole  was  a  Cleveland  News 
deskman. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

.lAt'K  Beall  Jr.,  64,  former 
newspaperman  with  the  .Vcm’ 
York  Herald  Tribune  in  New 
York,  London  and  Washington, 
later  radio  news  commentator 
with  the  American  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company;  Jan.  11. 

*  *  * 

Lai’rence  C.  Bogite.  62,  who 
retired  Jan.  1  after  36  years 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  Jan.  9.  He  was  a  food 
advertising  specialist  in  the  le- 
tail  advertising  department, 
joining  the  daily  in  1927. 

*  *  * 

Jttt;L  White  Woodruff,  81, 
former  associate  editor  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser; 
recently'.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  late  Fuzzy  Woodruff,  noted 
Southern  newspaper  sports- 
writer. 

*  *  * 

Carlton  H.  Ihde,  34,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Guild  since  Septem¬ 
ber;  former  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  (1953-60)  ; 
Jan.  13. 

■it. 

Joseph  D.  McGlone.  onetime 
printer  who  turned  to  sports 
writing  on  the  ProvUlence 
(R.  1.)  Tribune  and  the  Ei'e- 
ning  Bulletin;  retired  since 
1951 ;  Jan.  4. 

*  «  * 

Edward  B.  Schriftgiesser, 
60,  city  editor  of  the  Rutlarul 
(Vt.)  Herald  since  1956;  one- 
t'me  yachting  editor  of  the  old 
Boston  Transcript;  AP  staffer; 
Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Alan  Skaith,  52;  Ca¬ 
nadian  Bi-oadcasting  Co.  “Court 
of  Opinion”  panelist;  former 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  col¬ 
umnist;  Jan.  12,  in  a  highway 
accident. 

♦  * 

John  Collingwood  Reade, 


58;  Toronto  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator;  former  advertising 
executive;  Hamilton  Spectator 
reporter;  Toronto  Globe  war 
correspondent;  Jan.  13. 

*  *  * 

Lexinard  Agazeixiw,  72;  re¬ 
tired  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  newsman;  Jan.  12,  after 
being  hit  by  a  streetcar. 

*  *  * 

Harold  J.  Riefuir,  71, 
United  Press  bureau  chief  at 
Springfield,  Ill.  for  16  y'ears; 
Jan.  11. 

• 

2  Newspapers  Added 
As  Libel  Defendants 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une  and  New  York  Times  were 
made  co-defendants  this  week  in 
a  million-dollar  libel  suit  which 
John  F.  McLain,  a  former  execu¬ 
tive  in  St.  Regis  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  has  brought  against  that 
company  for  statements  made  at 
a  business  luncheon. 

Mr.  McLain  was  vicepresident 
of  Bates  do  Brasil,  a  sales  com¬ 
pany  owned  by  St.  Regis,  until 
September  1961.  According  to 
his  complaint,  in  New  York 
State  Supreme  Court,  state¬ 
ments  involving  him  in  alleged 
fraudulent  transactions  were 
made  public  in  January,  1962. 

Stories  were  published  in  the 
two  newspapers,  but  they  varied 
somewhat  from  the  information 
released  by  the  paper  company, 
according  to  the  complaint. 
Justice  Frank  S.  McCullough 
allowed  the  newspapers  to  be 
made  parties  to  the  suit. 

• 

Nogales  Herald 
Publisber  Honorwl 

Nogales,  Ariz. 

Hanson  Ray  Sisk,  publisher 
of  the  Nogales  Herald  since 
1918,  was  honored  Jan.  11  at 
a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  here. 

Sherman  R.  Miller,  head  of 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
presented  the  Master-Editor 
Publisher  award  to  Mr.  Sisk. 
He  noted  that  Mr.  Sisk  joined 
the  Nogales  Herald  in  June 
1915,  seven  months  after  it 
was  founded. 

The  award  noted  that  Mr. 
Sisk  “has  worked  hard,  thought 
soundly,  influenced  unselfishly, 
lived  honorably  and  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  honors  and  re¬ 
spect  of  the  profession.” 

• 

Blatt  in  Agency 

Oklahoma  City 

John  Blatt,  recently  retired 
promotion  manager  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Company,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as 
creative  consultant  for  the  Lowe 
Runkle  Company,  Oklahoma  City 
advertising  agency. 
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Venus  Appears 
On  First  Page 

San  Frantisco 

Venus  appeared  on  successive 
front  pages  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle.  Her  bow  was 
under  an  eight  column  triple 
banner  and  with  three  photos. 

This  Venus  comes  not  from 
Italy,  however.  She’s  “the  Fat 
Venus”  selected  two  years  ago 
by  the  Chronicle’s  “Count 
Marco”  and  now  trimmed  dowm 
from  275  to  145  pounds. 

She’s  Mary  Anne  McGrath, 
and  her  dieting  story  as  told  by 
Carolyn  Anspacher  appeared  in 
successive  editions. 

“Fat  Venus  Unveiled  —  Her 
Amazing  Story  —  “1  Am  Born 
Again”  was  the  street  edition’s 
multi-line  head  atop  eight  col¬ 
umns  used  in  home  editions. 

Inside  were  eight  columns  on 
two  pages,  including  more  pic¬ 
tures.  There  were  views  of 
Venus  two  years  ago,  47‘i-47- 
52 ‘/i  then  and  now,  38-26-38. 

Washington  has  Mona  Lisa. 
San  Francisco  has  a  Venus  two 
years  in  the  making.  Venus  has 
shrunk  —  except  in  Chronicle 
print. 

• 

Cbi.  Tribune  Charities 
Disburse  S434,(M)0 

Chicago 

Checks  totaling  $434,  575  have 
been  presented  to  78  Chicago 
area  charity  organizations  on 
behalf  of  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties  Inc.  The  donations  were 
made  possible  by  sports  and 
cultural  events  sponsored  by  the 
newspaper  in  1962. 

C.  E.  McKittrick,  assistant  to 
the  Tribune  publisher,  made  the 
distribution  at  a  luncheon  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Wilfrid  Smith, 
president  of  the  charities  group 
and  sports  editor. 

In  the  last  35  years  more  than 
$8,000,000  has  been  given  to 
various  organizations. 

Skyscraper  to  Rise 
Beside  Tribune  Tower 

Chicago 

The  Tribune  Company  has 
deeded  property  on  Michigan 
Avenue,  south  of  Tribune  Tower, 
to  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  as 
the  site  for  a  $30  million  35- 
story  building. 

Equitable  will  occupy  the  first 
five  floors.  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency,  has 
leased  the  ninth  through  12th 
floors. 

A  plaza  level  extending  to 
Tribune  Tower  and  three  levels 
of  shops  and  parking  are 
planned.  The  site  now  is  a 
parking  lot. 
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Today,  a  new  corporate  symbol  for  Equitable 


Equitable  has  adopted  a  new  corporate  symbol,  the  work  of  leading  artists,  sculptors  and 
design  consultants.  Chosen  from  hundreds  of  ideas,  the  new  symbol  shows  the  figure  of 
"Protection"  with  outstretched  arm  bearing  a  shield.  The  name  of  the  company  is  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  figure.  ►  The  new  symbol’ was  designed  to  give  the  company  name  greater 
recognition  and  more  meaningful  exposure  to  the  public,  while  retaining  the  traditional 
elements  of  the  past  Equitable  symbols.  Starting  in  January,  the  new  look  of  "Protection" 
will  appear  in  Equitable  advertising,  on  calling  cards,  letterheads,  promotional  pieces,  as 
well  as  on  all  of  Equitable’s  new  Living  Insurance  policies. 

The  Suitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States 

Home  Office:  1285  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  Yorki  9.  New  York  01963 


'  Protection"  took  a  new  fornn  in  1868,  in  the  statuary  group 
that  was  to  be  Equitable's  symbol  for  nearly  100  years. 


Equitable's  first  service  mark,  symbolizing  "Protection," 
appeared  in  1859,  the  year  the  company  was  founded. 


i  / 


PROMOTION 

New  Daily’s  Readers 
Sent  a  Million  Cards 


By  George  Wilt 

The  hectic  conversion  period 
when  a  weekly  newspaper  went 
daily  didn’t  put  any  crimps  in 
its  community  service  proRram 
for  the  Ridfieu'ood  (N.  J.) 
Momiyu!  .Vcfcs.  Instead  it 
drummed  up  additional  atten¬ 
tion  by  oriRinatiiiR  a  post- 
Christmas  activity. 

A  visit  to  the  four-week  old 
daily’s  office  found  what  iiasses 
for  a  ])ublic  relations  depart¬ 
ment  lookinp  more  like  Santa’s 
workshop  the  morninp  after. 
Readers  had  responded  to  two 
articles  re<iuestinp  them  to  send 
in  their  used  Christmas  cards 
by  sendiiiR  or  brinRinp  in  over 
a  million  Rreetinp  cards  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  orphanapes,  reha¬ 
bilitation  centers  and  reliRious 
missions.  million  is  a  lot  of 
anythiiiR,  and  takes  up  consid¬ 
erable  s])ace.  Cartons,  boxes  and 
shojujiiiR  baRS  packed  with  the 
sorted  Yuletide  RieetiiiRS  near¬ 
ly  reached  the  top  of  the  parti¬ 
tions  around  the  department. 

Bob  Cujley,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  publisher,  and 
a  former  promotion  manaRer  of 
the  Paxxdir-CIifton  (N.  J.)  Hcr- 
ald-NcHu  dreamed  up  the  idea, 
but  it  was  obviously  more  than 
he  could  handle  alone. 

\  staff  of  “elves,”  volunteer 
workers  from  the  town’s  Rram- 
mar  schools,  came  to  the  news¬ 
paper  office  after  school  to  open, 
sort  and  count  the  cards.  The 
juvenile  staff,  assisted  by  mem¬ 
bers  from  all  departments  of 
the  newspaper,  sepaiated  the 
cards  into  three  cateRories: 
“Kids,”  “ReliRion,”  and  “Gen¬ 
eral.”  RidRewood  merchants 
contributed  hundreds  of  heavy 


ATTENTION: 
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cardboard  Ifoxes  for  the  pack- 
iiiR  chore. 

Distribution  was  to  17  chari¬ 
table  orRanizations  and  hospi¬ 
tals  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  to 
missionaries  in  South  America, 
Africa  and  Mexico. 

Canceller!  stamps,  thousands 
of  which  had  to  be  cut  from 
envelopes,  were  turned  over  to 
Metropolitan  New  York  aRen- 
cies  who  collect  them  for  chari¬ 
ties.  The  discarded  envelopes 
were  utilized  by  separate  pack- 
aRiuR  and  contributed  to  the 
Boy  Scouts  paper  salv’aRe  drive 
in  Northwest  BerRen  County. 

Public  reaction  to  the  drive, 
the  Cancelled  Chri.stmas  Card 
Center,  was  hiRh,  as  evidenced 
bv  the  avalanche  of  returns. 
Most  readers  were  pleased  in 
the  knowledRe  that  they  would 
be  .sharinR  their  Christmas  joy 
with  others.  While  99%  of  the 
cards  were  delivered  in-person 
to  the  News’  classified  counter, 
out-of-the-area  subscrilters  used 
the  mails. 

This  prompted  a  RidRewood 
postal  clerk  to  comment:  “The 
postman  rinRs  twice  with  the 
same  Christmas  card.” 

AlthouRh  it  started  daily  pub¬ 
lication  simultaneously  with  the 
start  of  the  New  York  news- 
))aper  strike,  the  News  had 
ser\’ed  the  north  Jersey  sub¬ 
urban  community  as  a  weekly 
for  74  years. 

Cartons  of  cards  have  l)een 
RoinR  out  to  charities  at  the 
rate  of  about  20,000  a  day. 
Curley  hopes  he’ll  soon  he  able 
to  Ret  back  in  his  office.  And  he 
doesn’t  care  if  he  never  sees  an- 
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other  Christmas  card.  At  least 
not  until  next  Christma.s. 

w  *  * 

POSTCARD  —  A  Riant  red- 

and-black  po.stcard  mailinR  was 
made  by  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Presn,  closed  by  a  strike.  Carry- 
inR  the  jiaper’s  masthead,  the 
card  said  simply,  “We  miss  you, 
too.” 

>,  w  w 

FOOTBALL  —  The  Milwau¬ 

kee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  published 
a  16-paRe  section  salutinR  the 
state’s  two  Rreat  football  teams, 
the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  BadR- 
ers.  Process-color  photos  of 
P  a  c  k  e  r  s’  quarterback  Bart 
Starr  and  BadRcr  key  man  Ron 
VanderKelen  appeared  on  the 
front  cover,  superimposed  over 
a  full-color  crowd  shot  silhou¬ 
etted  in  the  shajie  of  the  state 
of  Wisconsin. 

w  *  * 

ANNIVERSARY  —  The 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Po»t-Intelli- 
ifenrer  has  distributed  a  direct 
mail  folder  announcinR  the  pa¬ 
per’s  100th  Anniversary,  and 
pluRRinR  its  Centennial  Edition. 
Featui-ed  in  the  folder  are  front 
paRes  of  the  first  issue  of  the 
“Weekly  IntelliRencer”  and  a 
recent  issue.  Line  drawinRs  de¬ 
pict  Seattle’s  development  over 
the  period.  Neil  MacNeil  is  pro¬ 
motion  manaRer  for  the  Post- 
IntelliRencer. 

*  *  * 

RECOGNITION  —  In  an 
article  devoted  to  the  Boy 
Scouts’  Journalism  Merit  BadRe 
(E&P,  Dec.  8,  1962,  paRe  62) 
this  column  suRRested  that  “the 
Boy  Scout  orRanization  .should 
.strike  a  special  award  for  John 
Donnelly,  promotion  manaRer 
of  the  New  Brunnu'ick  (N.  J.) 
Homv  Newit,  for  his  part  in 
production  of  the  instruction 
manual  for  the  badRe. 

At  an  informal  luncheon  at 
the  ScoutinR  orRanization’s  na¬ 
tional  headquarters.  Rebel  Rob¬ 
ertson,  national  council  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  honored 
E&P’s  suRRestion,  surprisinR 
l)oth  Mr.  Donnelly,  and  HuRh 
Boyd,  publisher  of  the  Home 
News. 

Mr.  Donnelly  was  presented 
with  an  inscribed  replica  of  the 
Boy  Scout  statue  which  stands 
in  fi-ont  of  the  national  council 
headquarters.  Suitably  attached 
to  the  replica  statue  was  the 
Journalism  Merit  BadRe  itself, 
which  Mr.  Donnelly  can  now 
add  to  the  seven  he  earned  as  a 
scout  quite  a  few  years  aRO. 

As  part  of  his  duties  Mr. 
Donnelly  has  had  the  pleasure 
of  awarding  many  prizes  and 
Rifts  to  readers  and  students 
who  hav'e  come  out  on  top  in 
contests,  quizzes  and  other  pro¬ 
motions  sponsored  by  the  Home 
News. 
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MANAGER  NAMED  —  Fred  W. 
Suppnicic  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Royal  Oak 
(Mich.)  Daily  Tribune.  He  began 
his  employment  with  the  paper  in 
1950  as  a  classified  ad  salesman 
and  became  classified  manager  in 

1955. 

Now,  he  says,  he  knows  what 
it  is  like  to  l)e  on  the  receiving 
end  on  these  occasions. 

*  4c 

TRAVEL  —  The  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  will  sponsor  the 
13th  annual  International 
Travel  Exposition  at  the  Broad 
St.  Armory,  Feb.  3-9.  A  high¬ 
light  of  this  year’s  show  will  be 
‘“rhe  Parade  of  Time,”  a  40- 
minute  demonstration  lecture 
on  man’s  achievements  in  meas¬ 
uring  time. 

4c  4c  4( 

SPEAKER  —  In  an  address 
to  the  student  Itody  of  Lepanto, 
Ark.,  High  School,  George  Sis¬ 
ter,  promotion  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  described  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  economic  system  as  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.” 
Mr.  Sisler  added  that  the  ninth 
wonder  might  be  the  lack  of 
appreciation  and  understanding 
for  this  personal  freedom  among 
Americans. 

• 

Nen  Promotion  Dept, 
Directed  by  Stiles 

St.  Petersbvrg,  Fla. 
Sandy  Stiles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  a  new  pro¬ 
motion  department  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  taking  charge  of 
all  promotion,  public  service, 
marketing  and  research  activi¬ 
ties. 

A  Times  staffer  since  1937, 
Mr.  Stiles  began  as  a  proof¬ 
reader  and  served  as  composing 
room  foreman  after  being  a 
reporter,  assistant  city  editor 
and  sports  editor.  Recently  he 
has  directed  the  public  service 
and  newsfeatures  department 
under  Executive  Editor  Donald 
K.  Baldwin. 
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ASSIGNMENT; 

y  Story  on  Mobile  Home  Parks  —  value  to  community 

TcxJay  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  each  community  to  include  in  its  overall  planning  locations 
for  mobile  home  parks.  Mobile  homes  and  parks  can  be  a  most  desirable  addition  to  any 
urban  area.  Well  planned  parks  can  provide  excellent  living  facilities  for  hundreds  of  families 
at  reasonable  cost.  In  every  sense  these  parks  are  similar  to  housing  developments,  yet  faster 
to  get  into  operation  and  much  less  expensive.  Knowing  about  them — how  they're  designed, 
the  purpose  they  serve,  the  typjes  of  people  who  live  in  mobile  homes,  and  the  part  home 
owners  have  in  community  life  can  be  of  value  to  every  newsman  and  editor.  Write  for  our 
Mobile  Homes  Park  Planning  Kit.  It  contains  this  information. 


Mobile  Homes  Research  Foundation  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  ill.  or,  1340  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
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How  Polaroid  Land  4x5 
Film  gives  you  both 
negative  and  positive 
in  20  seconds 
outside  the  darkroom. 

It’s  this  simple  to  get  both  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive  without  using  the 
darkroom.  Time  required :  20  seconds. 


Put  a  Polaroid  Land  4x5  Film 
Holder  in  the  back  of  any  camera 
that  uses  a  Graphic  or  similar  back. 


Insert  a  Type  55  P/N  Film  packet 
into  the  holder,  and  expose  as  you 
would  with  any  panchromatic  film 
rated  at  A.S.A.  50. 


20  seconds  later  you  have  a  fully 
developed,  fine  grain  negative  and  a 
positive  that  matches  the  negative  in 
every  respect.  Positive  and  negative 
develop  in  their  own  packet  outside 
the  camera,  outside  the  darkroom. 

The  negative  needs  only  to  be  washed 
and  dried  to  be  ready  to  print  or  en¬ 
large.  Resolution  is  better  than  150 
lines  per  mm. 

Type  55  P/N  Film  is  one  of  three 
special  Polaroid  Land  Films  for  4x5 
photography. 

Type  52  Film  produces  a  virtually 
grainless  paper  print  in  10  seconds. 

It  has  an  A.S.A.  rating  of  200  and 
is  ideal  for  general  purpose  4x5  pho¬ 
tography. 

Type  57  Polaroid  Land  Film  has  an 
A.S.A.  rating  of  3000  for  use  in  ex¬ 
tremely  low  light  conditions.  It  also 
produces  a  finished  print  in  10  seconds. 

The  Polaroid  Land  4x5  system 
gives  your  camera  more  versatility, 
opens  up  new  opportunities  for  you 
in  4  X  5  photography.  Polaroid®' 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Watch  Your  Language — II 

(The  second  of  a  pair  of  columns.) 

Not  so  long  ago  (at  least,  if  you  are  middle-aged,  it 
does  not  seem  so  long)  the  closest  any  newspaper  would 
come  to  printing  hell  in  any  context  was  h — .  What  ap¬ 
peared  after  the  h,  please  notice,  as  well  as  in  such 
renderings  as  G —  d — ,  was  an  elongated  solid  dash. 

Refinements  were  gradually  introduced,  to  the  extent 
that  some  of  the  letters  were  replaced  by  hyphens:  h — , 
G-d  d— n.  The  theory  behind  the  hyphens  is  possibly  that 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  young  are  being  spared.  But 
the  expressions  might  as  well  be  spelled  out  frankly 
and  in  full,  because  no  one  old  enough  to  read  can  miss 
the  import  of  such  easily  decoded  evasions. 

Some  publications,  it  must  be  noted,  continue  to  quail 
at  vulgarity  and  refuse  even  to  give  us  the  strong  hint 

of  the  initial  letters:  “.She  called  me  a - - -.”  This 

probably  looks  nicer;  still,  readers  are  bound  to  work 
out  such  little  puzzles,  often  with  some  assiduity. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  device  does  tax  the  reader’s 
ingenuity:  “We  had  someone  say  to  her,  ‘You  rotten 
- ’  to  test  her  reaction.’’  Bitch?  Whore? 

This  field  has  other  peculiarities.  Some  editors  ap¬ 
parently  feel  that  damn  is  less  profane  if  the  n  is 
omitted,  in  this  fashion :  “America’s  done  dam’  well.’’  Or 
perhaps  the  idea  is  to  indicate  the  pronunciation.  But 
who  pronounces  the  n  in  damn,  and  how?  On  the  other 
hand,  dam’  may  be  a  contraction  of  damned.  Damnedest 
is  sometimes  telescoped  to  damndest.  Why  not  darnndstl 
Likewise,  darnedest  becomes  damdest  (Kids  Say  the 
Damdest  Things). 

My  haphazard  researches  have  yielded  some  diverting 
sidelights  on  this  subject.  Profanity  is  often  against  the 
law,  particularly  when  directed  at  a  policeman.  A 
Cranston,  R.  I.,  man  not  long  ago  was  charged  with  dis¬ 
orderly  conduct  for,  as  the  Associated  Press  delicately 
put  it,  questioning  the  parentage  of  the  officer  who  had 
stopped  him  for  speeding.  (This  could  have  referred  to 
use  of  the  term  bastard,  but  did  not.) 

The  judge  dismissed  the  charge,  commenting  that  the 
epithet  resorted  to  by  the  defendant  had  become  “some¬ 
thing  of  a  presidential  expression.”  No  doubt  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  case  was  fully  in  accord  with  majority  public 
opinion.  But  what  interested  me  particularly  was  the 
judge’s  assumption  that  Presidents  necessarily  set  an 
example  in  linguistic  matters.  Vulgarity  aside,  they  have 
not  all  shown  the  adeptness  and  discrimination  in  ex¬ 
pressing  themselves  that  would  warrant  imitation. 

I  was  startled  when  in  April,  1958,  I  read  a  piece  in 
E&P  to  the  effect  that  the  advertising  executives  of  the 
four  (at  that  time)  San  Francisco  dailies  felt  called 
upon  to  rule  on  the  propriety  of  the  movie  title,  “The 
Respectful  Prostitute”  in  advertising.  This  work,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  was,  or  has  become,  something  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  classic  in  drama. 

The  Examiner  and  the  News  decided  to  remove  the 
word  prostitute  from  the  title,  perhaps  to  protect  the 
sensibilities  of  readers  not  sufficiently  hardened  by  free 
use  of  rape  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  sex  crimes  in 
the  news  columns.  The  Chronicle,  which  for  a  long  time 
has  had  a  reputation  as  a  newspaper  that  is  both 
sophisticated  and  civilized,  stood  fast,  together  with  the 
C^UBulletin. 

The  odd  thing  about  all  this,  as  it  struck  me,  was  that 
I  had  always  thought  prostitute  and  prostitution  were 
already  acceptable  as  genteelisms  for  what  the  Bible 
calls  whore  and  whoring. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

SECRET  OF  SUCCESS — WOMEN 


By  Rirk  Friedman 

The  (N.  J.)  Somer¬ 

set  Messentfer  Gazette  is  an 
award-winninp  14,600  ABC-cir- 
culation  weekly  in  a  community 
about  40  miles  from  New  York 
City,  60  miles  from  Philadelphia 
and  25  miles  from  Trenton,  New 
Jersey’s  capital  city. 

It’s  a  short  drive  from  Somer¬ 
ville  to  the  lake  region  or  the 
ocean  resorts  and  many  good 
highways  cut  through  Somerset 
County.  Rutgers,  the  state  uni¬ 
versity,  is  only  12  miles  away 
and  Princeton  University  is  18 
miles  away. 

Farming  is  on  the  wane  in  the 
area  which  is  rapidly  turning 
into  Suburbia.  Industry  such  as 
RCA  and  Johns-Manville  has 
moved  into  this  central  part  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Messenger  Gazette  serves 
a  town  of  14,000  and  a  county 
of  100,000.  It’s  a  well-to-do  com¬ 
munity  w'ith  a  higher-than-aver- 
age  income  level. 

The  Somerville  Messenger  Ga¬ 
zette  is  a  well-put-together  paper 
of  50-60  pages  and  was  judged 
the  best  Class  A  suburban 
weekly’  in  New  Jersey  this  past 
year.  It’s  won  New  Jersey  Press 
Association  general  excellence 
awards  in  three  of  the  last  four 
years,  in  1956  and  1950.  In  the 
past  decade,  it’s  also  won  many 
first-place  riblwns  for  Best  Front 
Page,  Best  Editorial,  etc.,  while 
competing  in  the  top  NJPA 
w’eekly  circulation  division  (over 
6,000).  It  has  also  won  the 
National  Editorial  Association 
Gold  Cup  for  General  Excellence. 

‘Girls  and  Hard  Work' 

What  makes  an  award-win¬ 
ning  newspaper?  The  question 
was  put  to  Wally  Conover,  Mes¬ 
senger  Gazette  editor.  His  an¬ 
swer:  girls  and  hard  work 
(though  not  quite  in  those  exact 
words). 

Wally  Conover’s  l)een  hiring 
women  reporters  for  years  and 
is  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
results.  His  present  managing 
editor,  Irene  Kondratowicz,  has 
been  with  him  10  years.  At  the 
moment,  he  has  three  other  full¬ 
time  girl-reporters  on  the  staff 
and  they  cover  everything  but 
sports,  which  is  handled  by  Bob 
Kinney.  Outside  of  sports  the 
'  only  other  male  beside  himself 

on  the  editorial  side  is  Bob 
I  Bonham,  who  handles  courts, 

[  county  affairs  and  police. 

,  Mr.  Conover  calls  Mrs.  Kon¬ 

dratowicz  “my  right  hand.”  In 
addition  to  handing  out  assign¬ 


ments,  she  covers  municipal 
affairs.  “She  runs  the  show,” 
says  Mr.  Conover. 

The  other  three  girls  on  the 
staff  are  Phyllis  Kaden,  general 
assignment,  features;  Jessie 
Hav’ens,  general  assignment, 
features,  iwlitics;  and  Maida 
.Margolis,  society,  rewrite. 
(Maida  recently  replaced  an¬ 
other  girl-staffer,  Jan  Zollinger, 
w’ho  was  with  the  weekly  five 
years  until  she  left  to  have  a 
baby. ) 

Irene  Kondratowicz  is  orig¬ 
inally  from  Long  Island,  Phyllis 
Kaden  hails  originally  from 
Brooklyn  and  the  other  two  girls 
are  from  the  area. 

Mr.  Conover  says  he  finds  girl- 
staffers  “tremendously  loyal.” 
With  them  the  paper  comes  first. 


he  adds.  “They  have  a  job  to  do 
— they  get  it  done.” 

Distance  C.liamp 

Many  of  its  distaff  members 
have  come  to  the  Messenger 
Gazette  from  far  jjoints  on  the 
map;  many  hav’e  gone  on  to 
bigger  newspapers.  The  distance 
champ  was  Mary  Lou  Huff,  of 
Tulsa,  Okla.  She  later  returned 
to  Tulsa,  working  on  the  Tulsa 
World  and  marrying  Nolen  Bul¬ 
loch,  a  Southwest  newspaper¬ 
man. 

Some  other  alumni  are:  Jean 
Whiston,  .Vcwarfc  (N.  J.)  News, 
and  now  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Somerset  Hospital ; 
Irene  von  Borstel,  Newark  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  Norfolk  (Va.)  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  and  now  editor  of 


an  Air  Force  base  newspaper  in 
Colorado  where  her  husband  is 
stationed.  Enda  Sweeney,  New¬ 
ark  News;  Edith  Adams,  United 
Pre.ss;  and  Patricia  Lee,  to  a 
Connecticut  daily. 

Big  Joke 

“It’s  .somewhat  of  a  joke 
among  my  friends  on  the 
dailies,”  Mr.  Conover  says.  “They 
tell  me,  ‘You  train  them,  we’ll 
take  them’.” 

The  Messenger  Gazette  girls 
get  a  thorough  grounding  in 
political  news  on  the  municipal 
and  county  level.  (The  Messen¬ 
ger-Gazette  is  across  the  street 
from  the  County  Court  House 
and  many  of  the  county  build¬ 
ings.) 

There  are  21  municipalities  in 
Somerset  County  and  the  weekly 
tries  to  cover  them  all  while 
concentrating  on  eight  of  the 
most  important  and  most  acces¬ 
sible.  Reporters  cover  ])olitical 
meetings,  debates  and  rallies 
first-hand,  (During  election  cam¬ 
paigns  the  paper  runs  two  facing 


“Battle  Pages.”  Releases  from 
lx)th  camps  go  on  these  pages.) 

The  girls  also  get  heavy  train¬ 
ing  in  covering  school  news, 
which  is  another  major  beat  for 
the  Messenger  Gazette. 

“The  school  problem  is  almost 
overwhelming,”  Mr.  Conover 
says.  “It’s  raising  hell  with 
everybody’s  taxes,  there’s  the 
population  boom,  more  kids, 
more  homes,  bond  referendums 
all  the  time.” 

The  weekly  also  covers  crime, 
both  local  and  state  police,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  different  angle  than 
that  which  is  in  the  dailies  cir¬ 
culating  in  Somerset.  (No  daily 
is  published  in  the  county  but 
the  New  Hrunswick  Home  News 
and  the  Plainfield  Courier-News 
are  nearby.  Each  has  two 


staffers  in  Somerville,  the  county 
seat. ) 

One  of  the  Messengt‘r-Ga- 
zette’s  biggest  stories  in  recent 
years  was  an  expose  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  conditions  at  the  State 
Village  for  Epileptics,  located  in 
the  county.  Mr.  Conover  de¬ 
scribes  it  this  way:  “It  was  the 
Snake  Pit  of  New  Jersey,  where 
many  of  1,4.50  patients  lived  like 
caged  animals;  11  of  the  hospital  ■ 
buildings  had  been  condemned  i 
as  firetraps;  there  was  insuffi-  | 
cient  help;  conditions  were  plain  | 
horrible.  After  we  broke  the  i 
story,  it  was  picked  up  by  many  I 
papers;  the  New  York  Journal 
American  did  a  real  job  on  it. 
The  furor  brought  legislation, 
funds,  expansion;  now'  the  insti-  ^ 
tution  is  the  efficiently-run  New 
Jersey  Neuro-Psychiatric  Insti-  i 
tute.” 

He  adds  that  his  weekly 
doesn’t  crusade  too  often  and 
doesn’t  “get  mad  editorially.” 
(Almost  all  of  the  editorials  are 
town  or  county-oriented  with  an 
occasional  foray  into  state  is¬ 


sues.)  “And  we’re  not  chronic 
fault-finders,”  Mrs.  Conover 
says.  “We  try  to  remember  that 
we  have  a  great  responsibility 
to  our  people.  But  we  never 
suppress  a  story  that  should  be 
printed.” 

According  to  Mr.  Conover,  C.  - 
Palmer  Bateman  Sr.,  president 
of  Somerset  Press  Inc.,  told  him 
when  they  first  joined  forces  in 
1931  that  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  should  never  know  what 
the  ad  department  is  doing.  One 
of  the  main  reasons  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  weekly  over  the  - 
years,  Wally  Conover  maintains,  j 
is  that  the  two  departments  have  I 
l)een  completely  separate  opera-  t 
tions. 

( Mr.  Conover,  a  former  staffer  ; 
on  the  Home  News,  New  York 
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GALS,  GALS,  GALS — The  distaff  side  of  the  Somerville  Messenger  Gazette  editorial  department.  Left  to 
right:  Irene  Kondratowicz,  managing  editor;  Phyllis  Kaden;  Jesse  Havens;  and  Maida  Margolis. 
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Wilmington,  Mass. 


Arthur  Arundel 
Buys  Leesburg's  'm 
Historic  Weekly  I 

Lkbsbi'Kg,  Va. 

The  Loudoun  Timea-Mirror, 
which  claims  to  1h‘  America’s 
second  oldest  weekly  newspaper,  ^ 

was  purchased  this  week  by  I 

Arthur  W.  Arundel,  owner  of  ' 

several  radio  stations.  1 

Leesburg,  seat  of  Loudoun 
the  site  of  Dulles 
International  Airport.  The  news- 
paper  was  established  in  1799, 
a  few  years  after  the  Maryland 
(iazette,  Annapolis,  the  oldest 
continuinjf  weekly.  The  county 
has  a  population  of  about  26,000. 

The  change  of  ownership  came  al  Ban 
in  sale  of  control  by  Hubert  became 
Phipps,  the  paper’s  president,  bank  es 
and  Fitzhuph  Turner,  its  former  in  30  yi 
editor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Arun-  A  H 
del,  who  is  34  years  old,  will  Marine 
Ixecome  president  and  publisher.  Korean  War,  Mr.  Arundel  de- 
Mr.  Arundel  is  the  founder  scribes  himself  fundamentally  as 
and  president  of  United  States  “a  Virginian  and  a  newspaper- 
Transdynamics  Corp.  which  man.”  He  published  his  first 
owns  Washington  area  radio  newspaper,  a  weekly  “more  or 
station  WAVA  and  WAVA-FM,  less,”  at  the  age  of  eight  and 
a  station  specializing  in  news,  after  the  Korean  War  covered 
He  is  also  owner  of  radio  station  Washington  as  a  news  corre- 
WXVA  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  spondent  for  United  Press  Inter- 
and  a  founder  and  director  of  national.  He  lives  in  McLean 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nation-  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 


two  other  weeklies,  the  Nowersef  FIRST  .\CROSS  THE  LINE 
[h'uiorrat  and  the  Unionist  Ga-  — Many  newspapers  run  pic- 
zetti .  and  he  Ixecame  editor  of  tures  of  the  first  baby  born  in 
the  .Messenger  Gazette.)  the  New  Year  but  the  Warren- 

,  M  j  -r  1  ton  (Va.)  Farquier  Democrat 

Long  Mondays  I  iiesdavH  .  *  i*  A.  rru  tx  ~ 

went  a  step  further.  The  Demo- 

.Mr.  Conover  describes  the  crat  located  in  Virginia  horse 
early  part  of  the  week  as  “the  country,  and  publisher  of  much 
rough  part”  for  himself  and  his  news  of  the  riding  and  racing 
.staff.  The  “week”  starts  Sunday  set,  not  only  printed  the  picture 
for  the  editor  and  managing  edi-  of  the  first  area  baby  born  in 
tor.  .Monday  and  Tuesday  are  1963  but  right  along  side  of  it  county  js 
12-hour  days  for  everybody,  ran  a  picture  of  the  first 
Wednesday  is  a  normal  8-hour  thoroughbred  colt  bom  in  the 
day.  The  .staff  then  splits  up,  new  year  to  a  local  horse  raiser, 
with  one  half  taking  Thursday  *  ♦  ♦ 

off  and  the  other  taking  Friday  NEW  PAPER  —  William 
off.  “This  gives  us  all  long  week-  Nelson  has  started  publication 
ends  and  everybody  likes  the  of  the  Burnett  County  Sentinel 
arrangement,”  Mr.  Conover  says,  at  Grantsburg,  Wis.  The  town 
As  with  most  prize-xvinning  has  been  without  a  paper  since 
weeklies,  the  Messenger  Gazette  July  when  the  Journal  of  Bur- 
fre(|uently  comes  up  with  an  nett  County  suspended  publica- 
outstanding  feature.  Presently,  tion.  The  Burnett  County  Sen- 
they  are  running  “The  Basilone  tinel,  which  takes  its  name  for 
Story.”  This  is  the  true  account  the  county’s  first  newspaper  in 
of  John  Basilone,  an  area  Ma-  1875,  will  Ixe  printed  offset  by 
rine  Sergeant  and  Congressional  Lake  Publications  Inc.  of  Sheil 
Medal  of  Honor  Winner  who  I.ake,  which  also  is  the  new  pub- 
was  killed  on  Iwo  Jima.  It’s  told  lisher  of  the  Turtle  Lake  Times, 
by  his  sister,  Phyliss  Basilone  ♦  *  ♦ 

Cutter.  FOR  LADIES  ONLY  —  The 

The  Messenger  Gazette  is  Perry  Township  Weekly,  Beech 
serializing  the  story  over  a  num-  Grove,  Ind.,  has  started  a  new 
her  of  weeks  and  plans  to  pub-  “advice”  column,  “Ladies  Only,” 
lish  it  as  a  book  later.  by  Betty  Davis,  representative 

The  principal  ingredient  of  of  a  charm  and  modeling  school, 
a  prize-winning  newspaper,  ac-  Specific  personal  problems  will 
cording  to  Mr.  Conover,  is  effort,  be  answered  individually. 

“We  have  a  staff  which  cares  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

about  what  kind  of  newspaper  HIS-HERS  —  The  Coney 
we  produce.  We’re  a  long  way  Island  (N.  Y.)  Kings  Courier 
from  perfect  but  nolxody  on  the  and  Bay  News,  twin  weeklies. 

Messenger  Gazette  is  satisfied  are  running  facing  pages  labeled 
with  being  a  hack  or  with  just  “Hi.s”  and  “Hers.”  The  “His” 
getting  a  day’s  pay.  We  work  at  jxage  includes  news  for  males, 
it.  The  staff  takes  pride  in  their  such  as  a  column,  “Law  for  the 
jobs  and  the  newspaper  busi-  Layman.”  The  “Hers”  page 

carries  food  news. 

He  adds  that  the  staff  works  •  ♦  * 

together  and  has  a  lot  of  fun  SUSPENDS  —  The  Ruthton 
doing  it.  “There’s  a  lot  of  noise  (Minn.)  Tribune,  published  by 
and  jokes.  The  pressure  is  on  us  Robert  W.  Hershberger,  has 
a  lot  of  times  and  if  we  didn’t  suspended  publication, 
have  a  little  levity,  we’d  all  be 
too  tight.” 


Arthur  Arundel 


I  PRESCMBE  LESS  W0RRYIN6 
OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 
MOftB  AgLAXAT/ON 

Editor  &  Publisher  f 


THURSDATA 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problerws 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone - State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  and  Publisher 

S50  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6,50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countriet,  $1000 


NEW  RATES  —  The  Red-  ■  ^  .  I  |  ■ 
mond  (Ore.)  Spokesman  has 
^ne  from  $4  to  $4.50  per  year 
in  mail  subscription  rates.  In 
December  the  paper  offered  a 
coupon  which  entitled  the  reader 
to  a  new  sub  for  one  cent  by 
mail  ($1.01  by  carrier)  if  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  renewal 
subscription  at  the  $4  rate  prior 
to  Jan.  1.  The  coupon,  according 
to  Publisher  Mary  Brown,  was 
highly  successful  .  .  .  The 
Charles  Town  (W.  Va.)  Spirit 
of  Jefferson- Advocate  has  ad- 
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PR  Man  Fights  City 
Hall,  Hasn^t  Lost  Yet 

By  Gerald  B.  Healev 


Chicago 

There’s  a  lonp-standing'  axiom 
— you  can’t  fipht  city  hall. 

But  Bill  Dasho,  Chicago  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man,  is  carrj’ing 
on  a  headline-packed  scrap  with 
Chicago’s  mayor  and  its  police 
superintendent  in  behalf  of  his 
client,  Frank  T.  Carey,  a  pretty 
good  battler  in  his  own  right. 

Carey  is  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Patrolmen’s  Association 
and  Dasho  its  public  relations 
representative. 

Carey’s  group,  with  Dasho 
.sitting  in  on  skull  sessions,  has 
made  these  demands  on  Mayor 
Daley: 

Demand  RaiM'h 

1.  Fire  Police  Supt.  Orlando 
W.  Wilson,  whom  Daley  ap¬ 
pointed  to  straighten  out  the 
department  after  a  police  bur¬ 
glar^'  scandal. 

2.  Raise  policemen’s  wages 
$500  a  year,  plus  a  $125-a-year 
uniform  allowance. 

3.  Abolish  one-man  squad  cars. 

Carey,  a  Chicago  policeman 

since  1935,  and  on  leave  from 
the  department,  has  had  a 
checkered  career  as  a  cop.  He 
has  been  suspended  five  times 
for  minor  offenses.  On  the  plus 
side,  he  seems  to  have  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  memliers — Dasho 
says  there  are  9,000,  Wilson 
claims  there  are  under  3,000 — 
for  he  is  ser\'ing  his  second  two- 
year  term  as  head  of  the  CPA. 
He  is  paid  $7,500  a  year  and 
expenses.  His  policemen’s  salary 
had  reached  $7,500  when  he  took 
leave. 

One  of  Dasho’s  problems  with 
Carey  is  keeping  him  from 
explo<ling  when  he  talks  of 
Wilson  or  policemen’s  problems. 
Sometimes  he  succeeds.  Oftener, 
he  doesn’t. 

Mol  Much  Talking 

Wilson  has  refused  to  talk 
with  Carey  and  Daley  has  not 
exactly  been  voluble  which  means 
Dasho  has  to  fight  his  boss’ 
frustrations,  too. 

The  bouncy  little  p.r.  man  has 
other  problems. 

Carey  frequently  has  protested 
that  Chicap^o  newspapers  are 
unfair  in  their  reporting  of  the 
Wilson-Carey  ruckus  and  casti¬ 
gates  them  for  not  conducting 
an  investigation  of  Wilson  and 
the  police  department. 

The  papers  have  reported  that 
Wilson  is  doing  a  good  job  and 


point  to  figures  which  show  a 
reduction  in  the  crime  rate. 

Su}>erintendent  Wilson  has 
Mayor  Daley’s  unqualified  .sup¬ 
port. 

Dasho  and  his  tiger  say  these 
figures  are  phoney. 

The  CPA  has  threatened  to 
))icket  City  Hall  in  its  demand 
for  jiay  raises.  Mr.  Dasho  said 
that  action  is  still  a  possibility, 
but  most  observers  l)elieve  the 
plan  is  dead.  He  said,  however, 
that  the  patrolmen’s  oiganiza- 
tion  will  keep  insisting  on  pay 
raises.  Public  sentiment  was  so 
strong  against  increases  in  cost 
of  government  that  the  City 
Council  made  no  provision  for 
the  boost  in  its  1963  budget. 
Superintendent  Wilson,  how¬ 
ever,  has  recommended  that 
policemen  be  granted  a  raise. 

Morale  In  (.luesticii 

Dasho  insists  that  Wilson  has 
not  prov'ed  himself  in  his  job  and 
that  some  civic  group  should 
investigate  the  morale  of  the 
police  department.  Many  police¬ 
men  have  claimed  it  is  low.  Most 
prefer  to  keep  quiet  about 
morale.  Not  Carey. 

He  proclaims  there  are  a  lot 
of  things  wrong  with  the  de¬ 
partment  every  chance  he  gets. 

And  those  opportunities  have 
been  numerous  of  late. 

Says  Dasho: 

“What  we  are  accomplishing 
is  keeping  the  public  alert  to 
police  problems.  The  public 
should  know  at  all  times  what 
is  going  on.” 

About  the  mayor,  Dasho  says 
he  should  tell  the  CPA  whether 
he  considers  their  approach  to 
the  problem  is  right  or  wrong. 
“If  he’d  just  sit  dowm  and  talk 
with  us,  we  might  be  able  to 
settle  a  lot  of  things,”  Dasho 
said.  He  added: 

WilM>n  Ha^  Support 

“How  can  Daley  say  Wilson  is 
building  a  good  department  when 
the  police  aren’t  on  his  side.” 

Wilson  says  police  morale  is 
good  and  Daley  has  supported 
the  superintendent  all  the  way. 

So  Dasho  and  Carey  go  right 
on  fighting  city  hall  and  the 
CPA  gets  a  lot  of  headlines. 

They  make  Dasho’s  eyes  shine 
as  he  reviews  his  unique  public 
relations  account. 

Mr.  Dasho  formed  the  public 
relations  firm  in  1933  and  one  of 
his  first  jobs  was  handling  the 
French  and  Oriental  villages  at 
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the  1933-34  Centur>'  of  Progress 
Exposition  in  Chicago. 

Sally  Rand  was  appearing  at 
the  French  Village  and  Bill 
induced  her  to  leap  into  the  lake 
so  she  could  be  “rescued”  by 
Coast  Guardsmen. 

Bill  was  a  reporter  for  10 
years  on  the  old  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce.  He  was  former 
.Mayor  Martin  J.  Kennelly’s 
“first  professional  press  agent,” 
as  he  puts  it. 

• 

Ex-Newsman  Now  Veep 
Ill  St.  Louis  PR  Firm 

St.  Loitis,  Mo. 

Appointment  of  Richard  T. 
Greer  as  vicepresident  and 
account  executive  of  Kelly- 
Sanders-Hinkel,  Inc.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  consultants,  has  been 
announced  by  Raymond  J.  Kelly, 
president. 

Mr.  Greer  formerly  was  public 
relations  manager  of  the  D’Arcy 
Advertising  Co.  here,  serving  as 
counselor  to  both  the  agency  and 
its  clients,  and  earlier  spent  20 
years  with  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  as  reporter  and  editor. 

Mr.  Greer’s  career  in  news 
and  public  relations  also  includes 
work  with  the  old  Mexico  (Mo.) 
Intelligencer,  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Radio  Station  KSD. 

• 

Will  Arey  to  Direct 
Travel  Service  PR 

Will  Arey  has  been  named 
Director  of  Media  Relations, 
United  States  Travel  Service  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Arey,  a  native  of  Shelby, 
N.  C.,  resigned  as  information 
officer  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Company  to  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  He  will  direct  the  public 
relations  and  publicity  programs 
of  the  Unit^  States  'Travel 
Service. 

He  is  a  former  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  Times  Publishing 
Company  in  Shelby  and  holds  a 
degree  in  journalism  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS: 

BelsonNamed 
Pro  of  ’62 
By  ‘PR  News’ 

Walter  W.  Belson,  assistant 
to  the  president  and  PR  diiec- 
tor  of  the  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  has  ln'en 
named  “Public  Relations  Pro¬ 
fessional  of  the  Year”  by  50 
of  the  nation’s  top  PR  execu¬ 
tives  and  the  editors  of  Public 
Relations  Xews. 

For  the  year  just  ended,  Mr. 
Belson  was  president  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of 
America. 

PR  News  said  of  Mr.  Belson’s 
selection:  “During  ’62,  Mr.  Bel¬ 
son  addressed  some  50  groups 
here  and  abroad,  advancing  his 
concept  that  greater  knowledge, 
professional  competence,  and 
conscientious  self-regulation  are 
the  three  requisites  for  jiublic 
relations  recognition,  accept¬ 
ance,  and  progress.”  'The  week¬ 
ly  PR  journal  described  Mr. 
Belson  as  “an  unselfish  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  advancement  of  his 
profession,  a  tireless  fighter, 
and  an  exuberant  and  respected 
standard  bearer.” 

PR  Hall  of  Fume 

The  publication  also  an¬ 
nounced  establishment  of  the 
Public  Relations  News  “Hall 
of  Fame”  to  be  launched  as  part 
of  the  20th  anniversary  observ¬ 
ance  of  PR  News  during  1964 
as  a  means  of  paying  tribute 
to  the  trail-blazing  people  who 
are  currently  shaping  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  PR  and  those  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions 
to  the  immediate  past. 

Denny  Griswold  is  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  publication. 

*  *  * 

PR  ROUNDUP 

•  Robert  D.  Leonard  has  been 
named  PR  officer,  Pacific  States, 
for  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corp.  He  fonnerly  was  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

•  Robert  Fleisher,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Ruder  &  Finn  International  for 
the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
appointed  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Fred  Rosen  Associates, 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

•  Harold  “Hal”  Gold,  former 
PR  director  for  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  has  joined  Jay 
Victor  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  as  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  its  expanded  PR  de¬ 
partment. 
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N.y>  Strike 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

tribution  to  the  general  public. 

A  supplemental  statement  by 
Joseph  E.  O’Grady,  one  of  the 
three  judges  on  the  panel, 
centered  the  blame  for  the  stale¬ 
mate  on  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  were  just  as  determined 
to  keep  the  past  pattern  of 
bargaining,  ‘‘which  had  proven 
reasonably  acceptable  and  suc¬ 
cessful  to  them,”  as  Mr.  Powers 
was  determined  to  change  it  so 
that  his  union  would  not  have 
to  settle  for  a  “package”  ac¬ 
cepted  by  another  union. 

Ibiion  I>«‘uder’«  Duty 

“I  do  not  l)elieve,”  Judge 
O’Grady  wrote,  “that  I  can  find 
fault  with  either  position  and 
I  have  not  even  attempted  a 
moral  judgment  of  which  one 
had  the  equities  on  its  side.” 

Judge  O’Grady,  a  former  city 
labor  commissioner,  also  found 
that  Mr.  Powers,  in  predicting 
a  long  strike,  was  doing  his  duty 
in  warning  his  membership  of 
this  possibility. 

Judge  O’Grady’s  commentary 
ran  about  1,000  words.  He  also 
signed  the  Board  report  which 
pointed  out  that  the  unions’ 
Unity  Committee  had  given  Mr. 
Powers  what  amounted  to  “a 
blank  check”  in  going  through 
with  his  strike  strategy. 

The  Board  came  to  life  during 
conversations  between  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirtz 
and  William  Rodgers,  a  public 
relations  man  who  set  up  the 
Citizens  Newspaper  Committee. 
The  idea,  a  substitute  for  a  fact¬ 
finding  board  with  implications 
of  government  sanction,  caught 
on  with  Governor  Rockefeller 
and  Mayor  Wagner,  and  each 
of  the  three  public  officials  ob¬ 
tained  the  services  of  a  judge. 

Judge  Harold  R.  Medina  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
celebrated  for  his  conduct  of 
the  protracted  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  trial  in  1949,  came  from 
the  federal  side  of  the  picture 
and  was  designated  as  chair¬ 
man.  David  W.  Peck,  a  former 
New  York  Supreme  Court  jus¬ 
tice  and  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Court  of  Arbitration, 
represented  the  state,  while 
Judge  O’Grady  of  the  Criminal 
Court  was  the  municipal  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Judge  Medina  promised  to 
fulfill  his  assignment  to  make  a 
report  by  Friday,  regardless  of 
whether  the  printers’  leader  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  Board,  and 
word  went  out  to  news  media 
that  it  would  be  available  at 
3  p.m.  that  day. 

Reporters  from  wire  services, 
magazines  and  suspended  news- 
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papers  were  still  wrangling  at 
6  p.m.  with  television  and  radio 
newsmen  over  the  tight  accomo¬ 
dations  for  a  press  conference 
in  the  room  of  the  St.  Regis 
Hotel  which  had  been  reserved 
by  the  Labor  Secretary.  Tele¬ 
vision  and  newsreel  cameras, 
radio  lines  and  tape  recorders 
cluttered  the  small  area  where 
the  three  judges  and  their  three 
sponsors  were  to  discuss  the  re¬ 
port  with  the  press. 

Meanwhile,  the  six  men  were 
going  over  the  report  in  a  suite 
on  a  floor  that  was  out-of- 
bounds  for  newsmen.  It  was 
7:4.5  p.m.  when  mimeographed 
copies  were  distributed.  Only  a 
handful  of  reporters  out  of 
nearly  50  had  remained.  Sec¬ 
retary  Wirtz,  the  Governor,  the 
Mayor  and  Judge  Medina  posed 
for  pictures,  but  they  permitted 
no  questions. 

.Tudge  Medina  explained  to  an 
E&P  reporter  on  Monday  that 
the  delay  had  been  due  to  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  in  mimeo¬ 
graphing  the  report. 

Members  of  the  typographical 
union,  from  both  the  newspaper 
and  job  shops,  and  their  friends, 
filled  a  large  hall  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  and  boos  and  hisses  greeted 
mention  of  Judge  Medina’s 
name.  The  union,  in  a  standing 
vote,  unanimously  supported 
Mr.  Powers’  decision  to  stay 
away  from  the  Board’s  hear¬ 
ings  and  endorsed  his  conduct 
of  negotiations.  A  contribution 
of  $20,000  to  help  hardship 
cases  in  other  unions  was 
approved. 

A  flurry  of  activity  by  media¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  unions  fol¬ 
lowed  the  presentation  of  the 
Medina  report  which  recom¬ 
mended  early  resumption  of 
negotiations.  The  Board  desig¬ 
nated,  as  its  representatives  in 
the  mediation:  Stephen  I. 
Schlossberg,  Vincent  D.  McDon¬ 
nell  and  Morris  Tarshis,  from 
federal,  state  and  city  offices, 
respectively. 

Mr.  Powers  and  his  full  scale 
committee  attended  a  joint  ses¬ 
sion  with  the  publishers  Satur¬ 
day.  Some  concessions  were 
made  on  both  sides  and  an  air 
of  optimism  prevailed  after  the 
meetings.  But  this  lasted  only 
until  Wednesday. 

Negotiations  with  the  photo¬ 
engravers  were  described  as 
progressing  toward  a  settle¬ 
ment,  but  the  union  participants 
indicated  they  would  wait  to 
see  what  happened  on  the 
printers’  contract. 

As  part  of  the  effort  to  bolster 
the  typographical  union’s  public 
image,  in  the  face  of  the  Medina 
board’s  criticism,  the  Central 
Labor  Council  staged  a  mass 
rally  in  Times  Square  and  in 
front  of  the  Times  building 
Tuesday  afternoon.  A  crowd 
estimated  between  8,000  and  23,- 
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000  including  Mr.  Powers,  who 
was  cheered  repeatedly,  paraded 
with  flags  and  signs  for  about 
two  hours. 

Passersby  were  given  copies 
of  a  pamphlet  titled,  “The  Truth 
About  the  Newspaper  Shut¬ 
down.”  In  it,  Mr.  Powers  stated 
the  responsibility  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  blackout  of  news  and  in¬ 
convenience  to  shoppers  rested 
squarely  on  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

In  television  appearances  Sun¬ 
day  night,  Mr.  Powers  and 
Walter  N.  Thayer,  president  of 
the  Herald  Tribune,  revealed 
there  was  agreement  on  the 
issue  of  a  common  expiration 
date  for  all  contracts  in  the 
newspaper  business.  The  Dec.  7 
timing  of  expiration  for  craft 
contracts  grew  out  of  a  media¬ 
tion  formula  that  settled  the 
photoengravers’  strike  in  1953. 
The  Guild,  however,  held  to  Oct. 
31.  The  printers’  union  favors 
that  date. 

• 

Brush-Moore 
Buys  Oxnard 
Press-Courier 

Oxnard,  Calif. 

Brush-Moore  Newspapers  Inc., 
based  at  Canton,  Ohio,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  stock  of  Ox¬ 
nard  Press-Courier  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Press-Courier,  a 
15,000  circulation  evening  daily 
for  Ventura  County. 

Brush-Moore  has  owned  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  Tribune  at 
Covina  since  March,  1960.  The 
Press-Courier  transaction,  han¬ 
dled  by  Vernon  and  Abbott 
Paine  as  brokers,  leaves  George 
Grimes  and  his  sons  in  charge. 

Gordon  Strong,  president  of 
Brush-Moore,  said  Mr.  Grimes, 
a  former  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  who  bought 
the  Press-Courier  in  1945  (cir¬ 
culation  1600),  would  be  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  a  separate 
company,  Lee  Grimes  will  be 
managing  editor  and  Thomas 
Grimes,  advertising  director. 

• 

Asking  for  the  Moon 

Oakland,  Calif. 

An  overwhelming  response 
met  the  Oakland  Tribune’s  sug¬ 
gestion  that  school  science 
classes  might  be  interested  in  a 
special  report  on  the  moon.  As 
a  result  of  this  inquiry  to  school 
principals,  8,000  copies  of  the 
Tribune’s  section,  “Journey  to 
the  Moon,”  will  be  studied  in 
schools.  A1  Martinez  wrote  the 
lead  feature,  a  report  on  the 
moon  journey  project.  Tom 
Flynn,  Gaile  Russ  and  Gerald 
Sturges  wrote  special  features 
for  the  highly-illustrated  section. 


Reporters’ 
Coop  Costs 
Only  $924 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Fixing  up  a  perch  for  re¬ 
porters  overlooking  the  Missouri 
House  of  Representatives  is 
costing  the  taxpayers  less  than 
$1,000  but  it  may  cost  them 
some  vital  information  about 
state  affairs.  (E&P,  Jan.  12, 
page  68). 

In  past  years,  reporters  have 
worked  at  a  large  table  in  front 
of  the  speaker’s  rostrum,  and 
have  been  able  to  walk  around 
the  House  chamber  to  talk  with 
lawTnakers. 

Speaker  Protected 

The  arrangement  was  changed 
this  session  and  reporters  were 
consigned  to  a  balcony  area.  A 
firm  that  bid  $924  was  retained 
to  construct  a  foot-high  plat¬ 
form,  seven  feet  wide,  along 
the  42-foot  length  of  the  rail¬ 
ing  at  the  edge  of  the  balcony 
behind  the  speaker’s  rostrum. 
A  plexiglass  barrier  will  keep 
pencils,  cigaret  ashes  and  soft- 
drink  bottles  from  falling  on 
the  speaker’s  head. 

Rep.  Paul  Canaday  proposed 
that  the  press  be  allott^  space 
in  the  lower  gallery  of  the 
House,  but  this  measure  was 
referred  to  the  rules  committee 
and  the  ledge  job  was  then 
completed. 

Said  Mr.  Canaday:  “It  would 
seem  that  we,  as  legislators, 
should  be  more  democratic  and 
encourage,  rather  than  restrict, 
a  full  flow  of  information  to  the 
people  whom  we  represent.” 

Legislative  leaders  explained 
that  space  had  to  be  taken  from 
newsmen  on  the  House  floor  to 
make  room  for  additional  mem¬ 
bers’  chairs.  Eight  new  desks 
were  added  but  two  of  them 
aren’t  needed  until  after  the 
1963  census. 

The  St.  Louis  Globe  Demo¬ 
crat  said  the  fourth  floor  “coop” 
was  no  place  for  the  press.  “The 
reporters,”  it  said  editorially, 
“are  interested  in  reporting  the 
news,  and  the  lofty  gallery,  no 
matter  how  refurbished,  is  not 
the  place  to  do  the  job.” 

Newsprint  Bums 

Pine  Blxjff,  Ark. 

About  one  million  dollars’ 
worth  of  newsprint  was  ruined 
in  a  fire  which  swept  the  ware¬ 
house  at  the  International  Pa¬ 
per  Company’s  mill  here  last 
weekend.  Officials  said  the  pa¬ 
permaking  machines  were  not 
damaged. 
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Poppy  Cannon  Writes 
‘The  Fast  Gourmet’ 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


Food,  which  is  of  consuminR 
interest  —  no  pun  intended  — 
to  everyone,  is  the  subject  of  an 
authoritative  new  column  that 
will  begin  in  newspapers  next 
month. 

The  column:  “The  Fast  Gour¬ 
met.” 

The  columnist :  Poppy  Can¬ 
non. 

The  format:  250  words  six 
days  a  week  with  menus  for 
seven  days  a  week. 

The  release:  Feb.  25. 

The  distributor:  General  Fea¬ 
tures  Corporation. 

The  column  will  specialize  in 
new  ideas  for  fast  preparation 
of  nutritious  and  appetizing 
foods.  Some  of  Miss  Cannon’s 
favorite  recipes  can  be  prepared 
in  five  minutes  and  none  re¬ 
quires  more  than  30  minutes. 

Spare  Saver 

“The  Fast  Gourmet”  promises 
to  be  short  and  crisp  space  saver 
for  the  newspaper  and  a  time- 
saver  for  the  readers  who  cook. 
It  will  be  approximately  250 
words  in  length  and  will  appear 
six  days  a  week,  but  the  menus 
suggest  main  meals  for  seven 
days  each  week. 

Poppy  Cannon  has  gained 
fame  as  an  international  au¬ 


thority  in  the  field  of  food 
through  her  authorship  of  10 
l)est-selling  cookbooks.  She  also 
is  a  well-known  lecturer  on  the 
subject. 

It’s  Miss  Cannon’s  announced 
puipose  in  her  column  to  free 
newspaper  readers  of  hours  of 
planning  and  preparing  meals. 

“The  secret  of  Poppy  Can¬ 
non’s  success  is  that  she  is  a 
genius  in  the  kitchen,”  .said  S. 
George  Little,  president  and 
editor  of  General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration.  “Her  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  food  and  recipes  and 
tips  and  touches  hav’e  been 
picked  up  over  a  period  of  years 
during  her  numerous  trips 
around  the  w'orld.” 

Short  Cuts 

“The  world  is  going  at  an  ac¬ 
celerated  pace  with  women  be¬ 
coming  more  immersed  in  civic, 
school  and  club  activities  and 
they  need  to  be  able  to  make 
short  cuts  in  the  kitchen,”  ex¬ 
plained  Poppy  Cannon.  “With 
all  the  easy-to-prepare  foods  on 
the  market,  there  is  no  reason 
why  many  short  cuts  cannot  be 
made  in  preparation  of  meals. 
There  is  a  trick  to  it,  though. 

“You  cannot  just  open  a 
package  of  frozen  food,  boil  it 
and  set  it  on  the  table,”  she 
warned.  “You  must  add  this  and 
that,  or  combine  it  with  some- 
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thing,  and  then  it  comes  out 
tasting  like  mother’s  own  cook¬ 
ing.” 

Poppy  Cannon’s  brief  column 
includes  comprehensive  menus 
for  the  main  meal  of  the  day  — 
dinner  on  weekdays  and  brunch 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Fea¬ 
tured  is  the  recipe  of  the  day, 
plus  an  entire  menu  with  how¬ 
to,  lightning-fast  instructions 
for  preparing  soups,  salads, 
vegetables  and  desserts. 

Regional  Recipes 

Scattered  throughout  w’ill  be 
regional  recipes  from  famous 
places  and  famous  people.  The 
column  will  make  use  of  every 
possible  short  cut,  including 
new  frozen,  canned  and  pack¬ 
aged  products  on  the  market, 
as  w'ell  as  the  old,  familiar  ones. 
All  products  used  in  the  menus 
will  be  available  nationally. 
Miss  Cannon  personally  tests 
each  recipe  extensively  for 
never-fail  results. 

Along  with  her  other  writing 
activities.  Miss  Cannon  is  roving 
epicure  for  Town  and  Country 
magazine  and  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  World  of  Food 
Advisory  Board  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  1964-65.  She 
is  a  former  food  editor  of  House 
Beautiful  and  Mademoiselle, 
i  She  is  one  of  the  few  women  in 
i  the  U.  S.  to  be  decorated  in 
France  as  a  Chevalier  de  Taste- 
vin  and  accepted  for  member¬ 
ship  in  the  13th  Century  society. 
La  Chaine  des  Rotisseurs. 

Miss  Cannon  pioneered  in  the 
meal-in-a-minute  field  with  her 
book,  “The  Can  Opener  Cook 
^  Book.”  Her  favorite  hobby  is 
cooking  —  fast  cooking.  She  re¬ 
cently  startled  friends  at  a 
party  by  serving  them  home- 
baked  bread  and  home-churned 
butter. 

“Concocted  in  a  blender  — 
didn’t  take  a  minute,”  com¬ 
placently  confessed  the  hostess. 

*  *  4> 

Taylor  Speaks 

Henry  J.  Taylor,  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate  columnist  spoke 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manu- 
1  facturers  in  New  York. 


Special  Stare  Series 
About  Fats  in  Footls 

Response  to  the  current  de¬ 
mand  for  information  about  fat 
and  cholesterol  is  found  in  a 
new  .series  by  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Stare,  “Food  and  Your  Life” 
columnist,  sjmdicated  by  Ad- 
cox  Associates,  San  Francisco. 

This  series,  “The  Fat  in  Your 
Life,”  begins  Feb.  10.  This 
timing  coincides  with  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Heart  Association’s  Feb¬ 
ruary  obsei-vance  of  National 
Heart  Month. 

Dr.  Stare,  biochemist  and 
physician  who  heads  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Nutrition  of  Har- 
v-ard’s  School  of  Public  Health, 
reports  he  has  been  besieged 
with  questions  about  how  to 
change  an  ordinary,  normal  diet 
so  as  to  provide  less  saturated 
and  more  polysaturated  fats. 

The  new  eight-part  series  is 
being  offered  as  a  bonus  to  i 
reprular  clients  of  Dr.  Stare’s 
twice-a-week  column.  It  also 
will  be  available  for  syndication 
to  non-clients.  The  series  will  be 
reprinted  in  leaflet  form  at  a 
cost  of  10  cents  each  for  news¬ 
papers  wishing  to  offer  them  to 
readers. 

*  *  * 

RED  H-SUB.S 

North  American  Newspaper 
Alliance  has  obtained  exclusive 
newspaper  rights  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  book,  “The  Tenth  Fleet” 
(Obolensky),  by  Ladislas  Fara- 
go,  and  is  distributing  three 
articles  excerpted  from  it  to  all 
NANA  subscribers. 

Mr.  Farago,  former  chief  of 
research  and  planning  of  U.S.  ! 
Naval  Intelligence,  warns  the 
country  of  the  Soviet  H-bomb- 
carrying  subs  that  lie  submerged 
off  our  coasts.  He  claims  that 
Russia’s  knock-out  blow  against  | 
the  United  States,  should  there  1 
be  a  nuclear  war,  would  come  not  1 
from  the  skies  but  from  the  j 
ocean  deep. 

The  NANA  series,  with  pho¬ 
tos,  contains  startling  disclos-  ! 
ures  of  run-ins  between  U.S.  I 
ships  and  Soviet  subs  and  the  j 
stealthy  war  that  goes  on  among 
them.  i 

The  series  is  being  sold  inde-  j 
l)endently  to  non-subscribers. 

*  *  « 

MEDICAL  MIRACLES 

Victor  Cohn,  prize-winning 
science  and  medical  writer  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une,  has  written  a  12-install¬ 
ment  medical  series  on  “12 
Modern  Miracles,”  distributed 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

The  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  termed  the  series  “an 
excellent  portrayal  of  medical 
science  at  its  best.”  Mr.  Cohn 
watched  many  operations  and 
talked  with  leading  surgeons. 


Typical  teener! 

Sheldon  is  a  typical  teener.  He  likes  girls  with 
a  refrigerator  full  of  food  .  . .  thinks  a  better  ^  x 

used  car  is  one  with  trouble  in  the  carburetor  V'  j  / 

instead  of  the  transmission  . . .  and  has  the  | 

sunny  slant  of  his  age  group  on  dates,  parents,  school,  sports, 
employment,  homework,  hamburgers  and  soda  pop. 

SEVENTEEN 

The  gag  panel  by  Bernard  Lansky  is  chock-full  of  the  fun,  foibles, 
and  frustrations  of  teeners,  freshly  drawn  with  eyes  on  smiles! 
Appeals  to  everybody,  and  wows  the  young  in  heart.  Six  times  a 
week,  in  two  column  width.  Starts  with  CT-NYN  on  .anuary  14, 
1963.  Start  the  new  year  right  by  phoning,  wiring  or  writing 
Mollie  Slott  for  proofs  and  prices  on  this  laugh  raiser! 

ChUago  Tribune^Mew  York  Mews 
oynaisaref  inc.  rniwn*  Tow*r,  auago 
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SYNDICATES 


Eliot  Janeway 


Janeway  Predicts 
Economic  Trends 


A  new  column  of  business 
and  economic  views  and  fore¬ 
casts  is  making  its  appearance 
in  newspapers. 

The  column:  “Janeway’s 
View.” 

The  columnist:  Eliot  Jane¬ 
way. 

The  release:  Each  Monday. 

The  distributor:  Chicapo 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate. 

Eliot  Janeway’s  thouphtful 
and  thoupht-provokinp  observa¬ 
tions,  leflections  and  predictions 
are  widely  read  and  respected  in 
financial  centers  and  in  Wash- 
inpton. 

Iteniurkable  Kerord 

Mr.  Janeway  is  a  self-styled 
fugitive  from  penerally  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  forecastinp 
business  trends. 

As  publisher  of  the  Janeway 
Service  and  the  Janeway  Letter, 
he  is  credited  with  a  remarkable 
record  in  callinp  the  turns  of 
the  economic  wheel. 

He  is  a  leadinp  American  con- 
sultinp  economist,  and  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  six  American  and  four 
Canadian  companies.  He  lec¬ 
tures  regularly  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  and  is  in  wide 
demand  as  a  speaker  on  busi¬ 
ness,  finance  and  economics  be¬ 
fore  business  groups  and  trade 
associations. 

Textbook  Aiilliur 

Mr.  Janeway  is  the  author 
of  “The  Struggle  for  Survival: 
A  History  of  the  War  Economy, 
1939-1945,”  a  volume  in  the 
Yale  Chronicle  of  America 
series,  used  as  a  textbook  in 
many  schools.  He  has  seiwed  as 
business  editor  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  special  writer  for  Life  and. 
Fortune  magazines,  and  busi¬ 
ness  trends  consultant  to  News¬ 
week  magazine.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  articles  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Harper’s  magazine  and 
other  publications. 

Eliot  Janeway  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  on  Jan.  1,  1913. 
He  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1932,  and  studied 
at  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

The  name  Janeway  through 
the  years  has  become  synony¬ 
mous  with  sound  analysis,  ad¬ 
vice  and  prediction  in  economics. 
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Writer  Plays  Santa 

Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  a 
Santa  Claus  and  sometimes  he 
hides  in  the  hard-bitten,  thick 
skin  of  a  newspaperman.  On  the 
day  before  Christmas,  Adam  and 
Eve  Lowell,  who  write  the 
“Adam  &  Eve”  personal  advice 
column  (Hall  Syndicate)  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  heart¬ 
broken  mother  who  reads  the 
column  in  the  Harrisonburg 
(Va.)  News-Record,  asking  how 
to  tell  her  five-year-old  daughter 
there  is  no  Santa  because  she 
was  out  of  work  and  could  pro¬ 
vide  no  presents.  Mr.  Lowell  re¬ 
membered  the  paper  is  a  morn¬ 
ing  one  and,  although  it  already 
was  evening,  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  would  still  be  on  the 
job.  He  telephoned  the  paper, 
whose  editors  sprang  into  in¬ 
stant  action,  enlisting  the  aid  of 
merchants,  a  city  councilman 
and  the  police  in  obtaining  dolls 
and  clothing  and  groceries  for 
the  little  girl  and  her  mother. 


Toronto  Telegram 
Service  Expands 
List  of  Columns 

The  Toronto  Telegram  News 
Service  has  added  three  weekly 
humorous  columns  by  Wessely 
Hicks  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
staff  and  a  weekly  roundup  of 
Canadian  show  business  gossip 
by  Alex  Harris,  longtime  Tele¬ 
gram  entertainment  editor. 

TNS  currently  is  moving  an 
illustrated,  12-installment 
“United  Nations  Story”  series. 

A  series  is  planned  of  matted 
one-column  caricatures  of  Cana¬ 
dian  political  leaders — “Faces 
of  Canada”  —  featuring  brief 
.satiric  verse  by  Harry  Halliwell,  i 
Toronto  Telegram  editorial 
writer. 

Special  Squad 

A  permanent  team  of  investi¬ 
gative  reporters  has  been  set  up 
—  the  Telegram’s  “Special 
Squad”  of  John  Marshall,  Fraser 
Kelly  and  Donald  Obe.  Their 
first  assignment  is  to  protect 
the  public’s  interest  by  looking 
l)ehind  the  scenes  for  business 
rackets,  frauds,  injustice  or  cor¬ 
ruption  on  a  national  or  local 
basis.  Their  first  report  —  on 
bogus  Canadian  art — was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  TNS  Daily  News 
Service. 

Although  not  included  in  the 
Daily  News  Service,  Walter 
Lippmann’s  column  is  now  being 
distributed  in  Canada  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  Telegram  News 
Service,  which  also  shortly  will 
assume  Canadian  distribution 
for  Joseph  Alsop’s  column  as 
well  as  the  news  services  of  the 
London  Observer,  London  Sun¬ 
day  Times  and  Manchester 
Guardian. 

Gordon  Donaldson  has  been 
appointed  staff  correspondent  in 
Washington  to  replace  B.  T. 
Richardson,  who  is  becoming 
special  assistant  to  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Diefenbaker. 


FonHw  mil; 
wim  does 
n  reaiiii 
cisl? 

'U’nited  J^ress  international 


Harry  Ferguson,  UPl’s  National  Reporter, 
gives  the  answer  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  program-its  past,  present 
and  future-in  five  dispatches  for  morning 
newspaper  release  beginning  Jan.  21. 
Ferguson’s  timely,  penetrating  report  is 
based  on  data  gathered  by  UPl 
correspondents  around  the  world. 

And  it’s  illustrated  to  UPl 
Telephoto-Unifax  subscribers. 

Ferguson  on  foreign  aid.  It’s  another 
UPl  extra. 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


AL  CAPP 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C. RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Daily  Investor 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
JOE  WILLIAMS 
Sports 


LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

"THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK” 
MUTUAL  FUNDS - 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN’  SLATS  D/S 
BLAST  BLAIR  D 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD’NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
LI’L  ABNER  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
TWIN  EARTHS  D 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  O/S 
GINGER  D 

HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS - 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
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NEA  TeUs 
Of  Growth 
In  Service 

Cleveland 

Plans  to  increase  ser\’ice  to 
newspapers  were  announced  by 
Herbert  W.  Walker,  president  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  company’s  annual 
editorial  and  business  conference 
here  last  week. 

“NEA  has  expandt^d  its  ser\’- 
ice  l)eyond  the  news  and  editorial 
desks  to  supply  aid  to  the  circu¬ 
lation,  advertisinp,  promotion 
and  production  departments  of 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Walker 
pointed  out. 

William  H.  Borplund,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager, 
said  changes  in  the  field  sales 
offices  in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago 
and  Cleveland  w'ill  provide  better 
ser\'icing  of  client  and  prospect 
needs. 

The  NEA  Daily  Service  w’ill 
include  several  new  features  and 
reader  services  as  a  result  of  the 
current  usage  sur\’ey  of  client 
newspapers.  Other  developments 
will  be  in  color,  circulation  prod¬ 
ucts  and  special-interest  fea¬ 
tures. 

Boyd  Lewis,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor,  announced  that 
John  Strohm,  U.S.  agricultural 
expert,  is  completing  a  survey  of 
domestic  and  world  food  and 
farm  problems  for  NEA  clients. 
Other  1963  features  will  include 
a  new-format  series  of  humor¬ 
ous  and  satirical  editorial  car¬ 
toons  by  Jim  Berry;  a  group  of 
articles  for  young  readers  on 
how  to  make  homework  easier 
and  get  better  grades;  and  a 
three-part  study  of  America’s 
defensive  weajwns  by  Col.  Ray 
Cromley,  military  analyst. 

300  f«»r  ‘Ben  (jisey’ 

Ernest  Lynn,  vicepresident 
and  feature  director,  reported 
that  “Ben  Casey,”  a  daily  comic 
strip,  is  now  in  more  than  300 
newspapers.  A  feature  survey 
also  revealed  gains  for  new'er 
comics  like  “Morty  Meekle,” 
“Short  Ribs”  and  “Tizzy,”  while 
classics  like  “Out  Our  Way,” 
“Our  Boarding  House,”  “Alley 
Oop”  and  “Captain  Easy”  con¬ 
tinued  to  lead  the  list  with  600 
or  more  users  each. 

Edward  E.  Lindsay,  editorial 
director  of  Lindsay-Schaub 
Newspapers,  discussed  the  grow¬ 
ing  stature  of  medium-sized 
dailies  as  a  force  in  U.S.  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  enlisted  NEA’s  help 
in  using  its  extensive  color  facil¬ 
ities  to  supply  pre-printed  color 
to  newspapers  needing  this  as¬ 
sistance,  and  in  encouraging 


greater  advertiser  use  of  color 
comic  sections. 

NEA’s  role  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  serving  many  departments 
of  a  newspaper  with  new  ideas 
and  t*quipment  was  highlighted 
l)y  .Meade  Monroe,  vicepresident 
and  as.si.stant  general  manager. 
Examples  include  PermaTubes, 
the  jmlyethylene  plastic  motor 
route  tul)es,  and  PermaVends, 
coin-operated  vending  machines, 
Iwth  of  which  have  won  wide 
acceptance  from  circulation 
managers.  Results  of  extensive 
lat)oratory  tests  and  three  years 
of  field  serv’ice  for  155  news¬ 
papers  were  revealed  at  the 
meeting. 

Ed  McAvoy,  assistant  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
Presft,  predicted  that  coin-oper¬ 
ated  vending  can  become  a  major 
sales  distribution  service  for 
newspapers.  With  newsstands 
vanishing,  theft-proof  Perma- 
Vend  machines  can  make  papers 
available  in  heav'y  reader-traffic 
points  throughout  a  city  and 
they’re  also  v’aluable,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Avoy  said,  in  shopping  centers 
and  new  development  areas  as  a 
“paid-sample”  promotion  for 
home  deliv’erj^  routes. 

Other  speakers  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  included  Earl  Anderson, 
business  manager;  Jack  Gamble, 
assistant  sales  manager;  Ed 
Kennedy,  special  serv'ices  direc¬ 
tor;  Jean  Mooney,  w'omen’s  serv¬ 
ice  director ;  George  Earl  promo¬ 
tion  manager;  and  Dennis  John 
O’Neill,  advertising  director. 

Attending  from  NEA  divi¬ 
sions  were  Richard  W.  Johnson 
and  Dennis  O’Neill,  New  York; 
Rol)ert  W.  Whitehead,  Atlanta; 
Robert  C.  Hendrich,  Chicago; 
John  Swagger,  Clev’eland;  James 
M.  Weiss,  Kansas  City;  Eli  C. 
Minton,  Dallas;  and  Hal  Han¬ 
son,  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Kennetly  Messages 
On  Fast  Wire 

The  Associated  Press  utilized 
electronic  equipment  this  week 
to  send  President  Kennedy’s  two 
messages  to  Congress  to  some 
newspapers  at  a  rate  of  1,050 
words  per  minute. 

An  advance  text  of  the  State 
of  the  Union  message,  more  than 
(■>,000  words,  w’as  transmitted  on 
Monday  in  tape  in  six  minutes. 
A  3,500-word  partial  text  of  the 
budget  message  was  sent 
Wednesday  in  three  minutes. 

AP’s  Dataspeed  facilities,  re¬ 
cently  installed  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  stock  market  tables, 
were  used  to  send  the  messages 
to  papers  as  widely  separated 
as  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
and  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union.  The  State  of  the  Union 
message  was  sent  in  the  time  it 
ordinarily  would  have  taken  to 
set  fewer  than  400  w'ords. 


Paul  Jones 


Paul  Jones  to  NEA 
In  Consultant  Role 


Paul  Jones  is  returning  to  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  organization 
after  what  he  calls  a  “slight 
interlude”  of  25  years  in  the 
safety  business. 

He  is  joining  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  at  Cleve¬ 
land  as  editor-consultant  on  a 
part-time  basis. 

In  announcing  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  Boyd  Lewis,  NEA  Execu¬ 
tive  editor,  said:  “Jones  has  a 
record  over  many  years  with 
Scripps-Howard  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council  as  an  edi¬ 
tor  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  and  as  a  creative  and 
imaginative  promoter  of  public 
information  projects.  Adding 
him  to  the  NEA  staff  mix 
makes  our  service  more  ex- 
plosiv'e.” 

Mr.  Jones  was  with  Scripps- 
Howard  from  1927  to  1937.  He 
was  managing  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  until  he  was 
transferred  in  1933  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  where  he  was  promo¬ 
tion  editor. 

In  1937  he  became  Director  of 
Public  Information  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Safety  Council.  He  orig¬ 
inated  the  pre-holiday  estimates 
of  death  tolls. 


Taggart  Moves  Up 


New  Hoe  Director 


Dress  Feature 


In  ‘Clothes  Poll 


Avstin,  Tex. 

Patrick  E.  Taggart  was  named 
president  of  Newspapers  Inc.  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  direc¬ 
tors.  H.  M.  Fentress  became 
chairman  of  the  board  and  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Brown  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  succeeding 
Mr.  Taggart.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  newspapers  in  Austin, 
Waco,  Port  Arthur  and  Lufkin. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  announced  two  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  editorial  head- 
(|uarters  in  New  York. 

Helen  Hennessy,  who  ha-  l)een 
with  NEA  more  than  10  years 
in  various  capacities,  be<’omes 
women’s  editor,  succeeding  Gaile 
Dugas.  Miss  Hennessy  has  han¬ 
dled  features  on  beauty  and 
grooming  for  the  last  six  years. 
She  also  inlited  NEA’s  special 
sections  providing  editorial  copy 
for  adv’ertising  supplements. 

Aileen  Snoddy  returns  to  NEA 
after  several  years  with  Parade 
and  Fairchild  Publications  to 
assist  Miss  Hennessy  and  to  edit 
the  special  sections. 

Both  editors  work  closely  with 
Miss  Jean  Mooney,  NEA  direc¬ 
tor  of  Women’s  Ser\dces,  who 
travels  widely  out  of  Cleveland 
and  who  supervises  the  con¬ 
tinuing  studies  of  women’s  inter¬ 
est  and  readership  on  which  the 
NEA  women’s  news  program  is 
based. 

Miss  Hennessy  is  a  graduate 
of  Hunter  College  and  took  spe¬ 
cial  courses  at  Columbia.  She 
worked  for  the  Macmillan  Co., 
and  Western  Newspaper  Union 
before  joining  NEA  in  1952. 

NEA  launched  a  new  column 
by  Miss  Hennessy  this  week 
called  “The  Clothes  Poll.”  It 
combines  reporting  on  trends  in 
women’s  clothes  with  responses 
to  questions  on  dress. 

Miss  Snoddy  is  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  editor  and  Ernie  Pyle  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  Indiana 
whose  first  tour  with  NEA 
began  in  1956.  In  addition  to 
her  magazine  and  newspaper 
work  she  has  free-lanced  many 
magazine  articles  and  personal¬ 
ity  interviews. 


Men’s  Wear  Column 


Graham  Humes  of  Butcher 
and  Sherrerd,  Philadelphia 
banking  firm,  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
printing  press  and  saw  manu¬ 
facturer. 


Harold  J.  Sheehan  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion  New  York  staff  is  author 
of  a  new  NEA  weekly  column 
on  men’s  wear  titled  “Suit  Your¬ 
self.”  This  column  takes  the 
place  of  a  column  pegged  to 
women’s  interest  in  men’s  wear 
called  “Shopping  for  Him.” 

Mr.  Sheehan’s  column  makes 
a  straight-forward  pitch  for 
male  interest  but  is  written  with 
personality  and  humor  which 
make  it  good  reading  for  the 
women  who  supposedly  influence 
a  large  percentage  of  male  buy¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Sheehan’s  first  column 
dealt  with  how  President  Ken¬ 
nedy  gave  the  belt  industry  a 
revival.  His  second  column  was 
written  from  Monaco,  where 
Princess  Grace  buys  ties  for 
Prince  Rainier. 
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ducted  and  concluded  with  the 
Guild  prior  to  the  negotiation 
and  Fcttlement  of  contract  terms 
with  the  other  unions.  Custom¬ 
arily.  therefore,  the  wage  pat¬ 
tern  md  prirripal  terms  of  the 
contr.'icts  with  all  the  unions 
have  been  set  by  the  contracts 
negotiated  with  the  Guild.  This 
fact  has  been  a  source  of  ir¬ 
ritation  and  even  of  frustration 
upon  the  part  of  the  other 
union.'J,  who  finally  made  it  clear 
at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of 
the  terms  of  the  contracts  in 
I960  that  when  it  came  to  a 
negotiation  of  the  contracts  in 
1962  the  unions  would  insist 
upon  a  negotiation  of  all  the 
contracts  at  one  time  and  any 
contract  negotiated  with  the 
Guild  alone  would  not  be  rec¬ 
ognized  as  a  pattern  which  the 
other  unions  could  be  expected 
to  accept. 

With  due  regard  to  this  pros¬ 
pective  change  in  the  negoti¬ 
ating  procedures  for  the  con¬ 
tracts  of  November  and  De¬ 
cember,  1962,  the  parties  under¬ 
took  conversations  relating  to 
their  contract  arrangements  as 
early  as  April,  1962,  .several 
months  in  advance  of  the  time 
when  they  were  accustomed  to 
meet  to  inaugurate  contract  con¬ 
versations.  The  early  meetings 
brought  all  the  publishers  (who 
have  proceeded  by  unanimous 
agreement  among  themselves) 
and  all  the  unions  together  for 
conversations  at  one  time.  This 
was  a  promising  procedure 
which  was  fruitful  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  collective 
consideration  of  matters  which 
were  of  common  interest  to  all 
the  unions.  There  was  no  agree¬ 
ment,  however,  that  negotia¬ 
tions  would  be  carried  on  to 
completion  with  the  unions 
jointly,  and  it  became  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  parties,  after  fur¬ 
ther  joint  meetings  in  May  and 
August  of  1962,  that  it  was  not 
feasible  that  year  to  conduct 
the  negotiations  fully  on  a  joint 
basis,  although  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  the  unions  would 
maintain  close  contact  among 
themselves  in  the  negotiations 
through  a  Unity  Committee  of 
the  heads  of  the  several  unions. 

Kurgaining  for  Guild 

Despite  the  promise  in  the 
early  joint  conversations,  seri¬ 
ous  bargaining  was  not  under¬ 
taken  until  October,  1962,  and 
that  was  primarily  in  respect 
to  the  Guild  contract,  which 
would  expire  on  October  31st. 
A  contract  with  the  Guild  after 
a  one-week  strike  of  the  Daily 
New's  by  that  union  was  made 
by  all  the  papers  as  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  1962.  The  improved  bene- 
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fits  of  the  new  contract  to  Guild 
members  came  to  a  dollar  value 
or  cost  to  the  publishers  of  $8.50 
a  man  a  week. 

Negotiations  were  then  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  publishers  with 
the  other  unions,  to  whom  the 
publishers  offered  benefits  of  the 
same  value  as  those  attained 
by  the  Guild.  In  accordance  with 
the  declarations  made  two  years 
before,  the  imions  took  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Guild  .settlement 
could  not  be  regarded  as  bind¬ 
ing  upon  them  and  they  stated 
that  it  was  not  acceptable  to 
them.  Consequently,  negotia¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  other  pos¬ 
sible  benefits  to  the  members  of 
the  other  unions  were  under¬ 
taken,  with  the  expectation  that 
the  benefits  agreed  upon  with 
any  union  would  correspond¬ 
ingly  be  made  available  to  all, 
including  the  Guild. 

Negotiations  proceeded  in 
normal  manner  with  all  the 
unions  respecting  the  many  inci¬ 
dental  terms  of  the  contracts  of 
some  interest  but  not  major  im¬ 
portance.  There  were  also  ques¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  cost  saving 
raised  by  the  publishers  and  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  being 
important  which  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  importance  to  the  unions 
of  whether  all  the  contracts, 
including  the  Guild  contract, 
would  be  given  a  common  expi¬ 
ration  date  was  discussed.  The 
publishers  were  not  resistant  in 
principle  to  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
mon  expiration  date  for  all  the 
contracts,  but  they  wanted 
agreement  on  a  framework  of 
workable  machinery  to  be  used 
in  consummating  a  single  uni¬ 
tary  negotiation  and  desired 
that  the  expiration  date  of  all 
contracts  be  December  7th, 
while  the  unions  desired  an 
October  31st  date,  which  was 
the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
Guild  contract. 

Without  minimizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  any  of  the  matters 
under  discussion  and  unresolved 
at  the  time  of  the  break-off  of 
negotiations,  we  think  it  is  fair 
to  state  that  none  of  them  would 
have  become  a  major  obstacle 
in  reaching  contract  terms  and 
that  they  would  have  been  re¬ 
solved  in  connection  with  nego¬ 
tiations  and  an  agreement  on 
the  money  terms  and  benefits 
which  would  determine  the  £otal 
increased  benefits  and  costs 
under  the  new  contracts. 

Crisis  Before  Negotiation 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  the 
early  undertaking  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  negotiations  and  the  pro¬ 
gressive  developments  in  the 
negotiations,  the  eve  of  contract 
expiration  was  reached  before 
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the  parties  settled  down  to  of¬ 
fers  and  negotiations  respecting 
the  major  benefits  and  costs  in 
the  terms  of  dollars. 

Prior  to  this  time  there  was 
an  indication,  probably  not  too 
.seriously  regaled  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  at  the  time,  that  a  strike 
was  likely  and  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  at  least  the 
president  of  the  Printers’  Union. 
He  stated  to  the  members  of 
that  union  that  “only  a  long 
strike  .  .  .  will  swing  the  pendu¬ 
lum  so  that  we  might  obtain 
those  things  that  belong  to  us” 
and  “short  strikes  have  not  ma¬ 
terially  changed  the  publishers’ 
position.  .  .  .  the  union’s  mem¬ 
bers  should  be  prepared  for  the 
possibility  of  a  long  struggle.” 
’Two  weeks  before  the  strike  the 
president  of  this  union  spoke  to 
newspaper  reporters  of  the  “cer- 
tainy”  that  the  strike  would 
be  of  “extremely  long  duration” 
and  that  “the  demise  of  one  or 
more  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers”  was  possible.  At  the  time 
of  this  last  statement  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Printers’  Union  was 
in  a  position  to  carry  out  his 
strike  threat  as  a  strike  vote 
had  been  taken  by  the  union 
which  authorized  the  president 
to  call  a  strike  without  a  further 
reference  of  proposed  strike  ac¬ 
tion  back  to  the  membership. 
This  authority  differed  from 
past  practice  under  which  ne¬ 
gotiations  at  times  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  contract  termination 
date  and  a  strike  vote  was  taken 
only  after  the  publishers’  best 
offer  was  transmitted  to  the 
membership. 

Agreement  on  Many  Terms 

Agreement  had  been  reached 
on  many  terms  during  negoti¬ 
ating  sessions  on  December  6th 
and  7th  (subject  to  final  agree¬ 
ment),  but  it  was  not  until  6:40 
of  the  evening  of  December  7th 
that  the  publishers  made  a  com¬ 
plete  offer  to  the  printers.  That 
offer  totalled  in  increased  bene¬ 
fits  and  costs  $9.20  per  man  per 
week.  The  printers,  whose  con¬ 
tract  deadline  was  2:00  o’clock 
in  the  coming  morning,  stated 
that  it  would  be  several  hours 
before  they  could  duly  consider 
the  matter  and  respond.  They 
did  not  respond  until  1:45  A.M., 
fifteen  minutes  before  their 
deadline. 

In  the  meantime  negotiations 
were  conducted  between  the 
publishers  and  other  unions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Deliverers’  Union, 
whose  contract  would  expire  at 
midnight.  Terms  acceptable  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
negotiating  committee  of  the 
Deliverers,  involving  increased 
benefits  which  would  cost  the 
publishers  slightly  more  than 


$10  per  man  per  week,  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  the  understanding 
that  the  executive  committee 
would  report  to  the  full  negoti¬ 
ating  committee  and  that,  pend¬ 
ing  the  determination  of  the 
negotiating  committee,  there 
would  be  no  strike  by  the  De¬ 
liverers’  Union  at  the  midnight 
expiration  of  their  contract.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  of  contract  terms 
thought  to  be  acceptable  to 
another  union  were  also  negoti¬ 
ated  during  that  evening. 

:!$36  Per  Man  Estimated 

When  the  printers’  represent¬ 
atives  returned  to  conference 
with  the  publishers  at  1:45  they 
stated  their  demands,  declared 
to  be  negotiable,  which  came  to 
an  amount  estimated  by  the 
publishers  to  cost  $36  per  man 
per  week.  This  was  a  demand 
so  .shocking,  both  to  the  medi¬ 
ator  and  to  the  publishers,  that 
the  mediator,  knowing  that  ne¬ 
gotiations  could  not  possibly  be 
brought  to  a  successful  con¬ 
clusion  within  the  few  minutes 
remaining  before  the  2:00 
o’clock  deadline,  asked  the 
printers  to  stop  the  clock  in 
order  that  negotiations  might 
continue  without  a  strike.  The 
printers’  representatives  refused 
this  request  and  before  more 
could  be  said  the  report  came  in 
that  the  printers  had  gone  on 
strike  and  negotiations  were 
ended. 

All  during  the  evening  of 
December  7th,  while  negotia¬ 
tions  with  the  several  unions 
were  in  progress,  the  Unity 
Committee  of  union  heads  re¬ 
mained  in  session,  receiving, 
considering  and  conferring  about 
reports  respecting  the  various 
negotiations.  The  Unity  Com¬ 
mittee  had  reached  two  agree¬ 
ments  among  themselves.  One 
was  that  no  union  would  agree 
upon  a  contract,  the  basic  terms 
and  total  benefits  of  which  were 
not  acceptable  to  a  majority  of 
the  Unity  Committee.  TTie  other 
was  that  if  any  union  in  the 
circumstances  should  go  on 
strike  all  the  other  unions  would 
support  the  strike  and  suspend 
further  negotiations. 

The  Unity  Committee  received 
the  report  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  negotiating  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Deliverers’  Union 
respecting  the  offer  of  increased 
benefits  amounting  to  something 
over  $10  per  week  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  union.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Unity  Committee 
found  the  terms  unacceptable, 
and  the  executive  committee  of 
the  deliverers  was  thereby  re¬ 
quired  to  report  to  their  full 
negotiating  committee  that  the 
terms  which  otherwise  would 
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have  been  recommended  could 
not  be  accepted  because  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Unity  Committee 
did  not  apree.  This  rejection  by 
a  majority  of  the  Unity  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  terms  offered  to 
and  presumably  acceptable  to 
the  deliverers  came  only  short¬ 
ly  before  the  printers  would 
resume  their  last-minute  con¬ 
versations  with  the  publishers. 

PoKer  from  Unity  Cumniillee 

The  printers’  representatives 
returned  to  their  meetinp  with 
the  publishers  without  any  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Unity  Commit¬ 
tee  of  an  amount  which  would 
be  sought  or  would  be  regarded 
as  acceptable  to  the  members 
of  the  Unity  Committee,  other 
than  a  determination  that  only 
slightly  more  than  $10  would 
not  be  acceptable,  and  without 
any  knowledge  or  discussion  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Unity  Committee  of  the  position 
which  the  printers’  representa¬ 
tives  would  take  or  the  pro¬ 
cedure  they  would  follow  in  con¬ 
ducting  their  negotiation  with 
the  publishers.  Armed  with  the 
power,  accorded  them  by'  the 
agreement  of  the  members  of 
the  Unity  Committee  to  support 
this  printers’  strike,  of  shut¬ 
ting  down  the  newspapers  by 
failing  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  the  publishers  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  the  printers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  met  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  only  for  the  few  minutes 
remaining  before  their  strike 
deadline  and  proposed  terms 
which  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  basis  for  negotiation 
and  which,  with  their  refusal  to 
stop  the  clock  and  conduct  ne¬ 
gotiations  without  a  strike,  in¬ 
evitably  meant  that  the  papers 
would  be  shut  down. 

The  consequence  was  that  all 
the  papers  were  shut  down  on 
December  8th,  and  all  contract 
negotiations  were  suspended. 

In  the  five  weeks  following 
the  strike,  fifteen  negotiating 
sessions  have  been  held  betw’een 
the  printers  and  the  publishers 
under  the  auspices  of  the  federal 
mediator,  who  has  earnestly 
striven  to  bring  the  parties  into 
negotiating  range.  All  of  those 
meetings  can  be  summed  up 
with  the  statement  that  neither 
party'  moved. 

One  More  Move 

The  publishers  have  stated 
that  they  were  willing  to  make 
one  more  move  but  that  there 
was  no  point  in  even  intimating 
what  that  move  might  be  until 
the  printers  had  moved  dras¬ 
tically  and  realistically  do\^’n 
from  a  proposal  which  the  pub¬ 
lishers  stated  could  not  be  taken 


seriously  or  regarded  as  a  basis 
for  negotiation.  The  Director  of 
the  Mediation  Ser\’ice,  then  pre- 
.siding  at  the  negotiating  ses¬ 
sion,  agi’eed  with  the  publishers 
that  the  first  move  in  further 
negotiations  should  be  a  move 
by'  the  union  into  a  realistic  bar¬ 
gaining  range.  The  jirinters’ 
repres^entatives  have  taken  the 
position  that  they  were  not  re¬ 
quired  and  would  not  be  well 
advi.sed  to  make  the  first  move 
and  that  the  fir.st  move  should 
l)e  made  by'  the  publishers. 

The  facts  which  have  been 
stated  ai'e  the  undispute<l  facts 
as  di.sclosed  by'  the  testimony' 
given  by'  all  the  witnesses — pub- 
lishei's’  renresentatives,  union 
representatives  and  the  mediator 
alike.  It  remains  only  to  draw 
cei’tain  conclusions  which  are 
eaually'  clear. 

Deliberate  Design 

First,  the  printers’  strike 
which  occasioned  the  shutdown 
of  all  the  newspapers  was  not  a 
move  of  last  resort  to  which  the 
printers  were  driven  after  a  full 
exploration  of  the  possibility  of 
settlement.  It  was  a  deliberate 
design  formed  by  the  printers’ 
representatives  as  the  opening 
gambit  in  negotiations.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  aim  was  to  secure 
contract  benefits  markedly 
better  than  the  benefits  which 
could  be  expected  in  the  normal 
course  of  bargaining  and  the 
course  adopted  was  bom  of  the 
conviction  that  negotiations  to 
the  desired  end  could  not  be  ef¬ 
fective  and  would  not  be  worth 
undei-taking  until  after  a  strike 
of  long  duration,  which  would 
probably  i)ut  some  papers  out  of 
business  and  bring  the  rest  to 
their  knees.  The  union  demand 
for  the  new  contract  was  in  an 
amount  which  exceeded  the  total 
benefits  gained  under  all  the 
contracts  for  the  past  ten  years. 
The  amount  requested  could  not 
have  been  advanced  with  any 
thought  that  it  would  invite  ne¬ 
gotiation.  Coming  as  it  did  at 
the  last  minute,  with  no  time 
allowed  for  serious  negotiation, 
it  bespeaks  an  intention  to  shut 
down  the  papers  and  to  post¬ 
pone  any  negotiation  until  a 
time  when  the  publishers  would 
be  forced  to  surrender  under  the 
economic  pressure  of  threatened 
extinction. 

This  intention  can  now  be 
found  as  having  been  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  union  president 
in  his  statements  prior  to  the 
strike  to  the  effect  that  a  long 
strike  could  be  expected  and 
might  have  the  effect  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  demise  of  one  or 
mom  of  the  City’s  newspapers. 

Under  present  day  conditions 
labor  and  management  function 


together  in  areas  of  activity 
close  to  the  nen’e  center  of  so¬ 
ciety'.  If  there  is  a  prolonged 
and  complete  paralysis  in  one  or 
more  of  these  areas  the  effect 
upon  all  the  people  is  serious, 
and  the  damage  to  our  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  our  w'ay  of  life  in¬ 
creases  in  geometric  proportion 
as  the  number  of  simultaneous 
stoppages  in  critical  areas  of 
activity’  increases.  The  publish¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  in  the  City  of 
New  York  is  one  of  these  critical 
areas  of  activity.  The  harmful 
effect  upon  employment  not 
only  in  the  newspaper  industry' 
but  throughout  our  economy,  the 
stores,  large  and  small,  the 
schools  and  churches,  the 
theatres  and  other  places  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  the  social  and  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  the  city,  and  upon 
practically  e%'ery'  phase  of  life, 
as  well  as  upon  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  thought,  the  crystalliz¬ 
ing  of  public  opinion  on  matters 
of  national  as  well  as  local  inter¬ 
est.  and  the  develonment  of  ideas, 
is  ti-uly  incalculable.  Freedom  of 
the  Pre.ss  is  guaranteed  to  all 
by  Constitutional  mandate  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Therefore,  we 
think  it  self-evident  that  both 
labor  and  management  owe  to 
the  public  a  duty  to  vise  every 
reasonable  means  to  avoid  a 
shutdow'n,  and,  should  one  occur, 
to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  speedily 
as  circumstances  will  permit. 
Deliberately  to  plan  such  a  pro¬ 
longed  shutdown  and  to  resort 
to  the  maneuvers  appropriate 
for  the  consummation  of  such  a 
plan,  we  hold  to  be  a  clear 
breach  of  this  duty  to  the  public, 
and  a  matter  of  grave  conse¬ 
quence. 

A  Blank  Oirrk 

The  second  conclusion  which 
must  be  reached  is  that  the 
Unity'  Committee  did  not  func¬ 
tion  in  any  way  of  developing 
a  unified  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  bargaining  or  dealing 
with  the  publishers,  or  even  of 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  de¬ 
sirable  or  available  terms  or 
means  of  obtaining  them.  Wit¬ 
tingly  or  unwittingly,  the  Unity 
Committee  was  left  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  giving  the  printers’  rep¬ 
resentatives  a  blank  check  — 
the  power  to  take  strike  action 
which  would  compel  like  action 
by'  all  the  other  unions  upon  a 
refusal  of  the  publishers  to  meet 
last-minute  demands  made  by 
the  printe’-s,  of  which  the  other 
unions  had  no  knowledge  or  in¬ 
dication. 

Third,  there  has  been  a  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  the  bargaining 
process  in  this  matter  from  the 
moment  that  the  printers  stated 
their  terms  until  the  present 
time.  Indeed,  it  must  be  said 
that  there  has  been  no  real  bar¬ 


gaining.  A  strike  was  called  as 
a  preliminary  to  bargaining; 
bargaining  was  intended  to  be 
po.stponed  for  a  long  period 
until  the  strike  had  taken  its 
toll,  and  bargaining  has  not 
been  resumed  at  any  time  up  to 
the  start  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Board. 

We  abstain  from  any  com¬ 
ments  upon  the  subject  of  what 
might  be  appropriate  contract 
terms.  There  was  no  attempt  at 
the  hearings  to  develop  the  facts 
respecting  the  many'  considera¬ 
tions  necessarily  bearing  upon 
(|uestions  of  at)propriate  con¬ 
tract  terms.  We  are  satisfied, 
however,  from  all  the  facts  ad¬ 
duced  and  the  tentative  agree¬ 
ments  reached  with  some  of  the 
unions  involved,  that  realistic 
and  good  faith  bargaining  could 
and  would  quickly  result  in  con¬ 
tracts  on  terms  within  an  area 
clearly  indicated. 

Whether  the  bargaining  is 
with  the  unions  jointly  or  .sepa¬ 
rately,  it  should  be  conducted 
simultaneously  in  a  coordinated 
manner  with  the  participation 
of  each  union,  toward  reaching 
the  common  goal  of  fair  con¬ 
tracts  for  all  concerned.  We 
would  recommend,  therefore, 
that  the  public  officials  to  whom 
we  now’  report  undertake  forth¬ 
with,  through  their  agents,  to 
bring  the  parties  together  with¬ 
in  this  bargaining  frame  and  all 
the  parties  should  respond  in 
true  good  faith,  bring  the  news¬ 
paper  shutdown  to  an  immediate 
end,  concluding  contracts  w’hich 
are  .sensible  and  equitable  and 
W’hich  will  restore  the  papers  to 
the  public  and  health  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 

Respectively  submitted, 
HAROLD  R.  MEDINA 
JOSEPH  E.  O’GRADY 
DAVID  W.  PECK 


O  ’Grady 

(Continued  from  pape  11) 


taining  them.  Wit-  Board,  in  w’hich  it  is  .stated,  ap- 
vittingly,  the  Unity  parently  in  deference  to  the  po- 
.’as  left  in  the  posi-  sition  of  the  parties,  that 
g  the  printers’  rep-  “The  Board  will  not  propose 
a  blank  check  —  terms  of  settlement  or  under- 
)  take  strike  action  take  mediation  efforts,  unless 
compel  like  action  this  is  agreeable  to  the  parties 
ther  unions  upon  a  concerned.” 
e  publishers  to  meet  Still,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the 
demands  made  by  a])pointing  authorities  w’  e  r  e 
of  W’hich  the  other  deeply  concenied  and,  one  might 
lo  knowledge  or  in-  justifiably  conclude,  primarily 
concerned  w’ith  bringing  about 
re  has  been  a  com-  a  quick  settlement,  for  immedi- 
of  the  bargaining  ately  following  the  above 
lis  matter  from  the  quoted  excenit  the  appointing 
the  printers  stated  statement  almost  prayerfully 
until  the  present  states: 

I,  it  must  be  said  “The  Board  may,  however, 
is  been  no  real  bar-  suggest  whatever  procedures 
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might  appear  to  be  appropriate 
for  working  toward  a  settle¬ 
ment.” 

The  welfare  of  the  employees 
and  employers  affected  by  the 
strike,  as  well  as  a  deep  con¬ 
cern  for  the  public  interest,  must 
have  been  major  considerations 
prompting  the  Secretary  of 
I.abor,  the  Governor  and  the 
Mayor  to  take  this  bold  step. 

Not  .'^ckiiiB  .Scapegoat 

Thu.'!.  T  do  not  believe  that 
the  appointing  authorities  are 
looking  for  any  scapegoat. 

In  any  event,  I  do  not  feel 
that,  indu.strious  as  we  may 
have  been  in  the  relatively  short 
period  alloted  to  us  to  inquire 
into  this  complex  matter  prior 
to  reporting,  that  I  have  any¬ 
thing  like  a  sufficient  record  be¬ 
fore  me  upon  which  to  formu¬ 
late  a  sound  and  responsible 
judgment  on  the  profound  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  is  the  moral  obli¬ 
gation  or  responsibility  of  an 
employer,  emnloyee  or  union 
leader  engaged  in  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute  or  strike  towards  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  might  be  affected  there¬ 
by  Certainly  none  of  the  parties 
violated  any  legal  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  public. 


him  to  do  so  and  that  he  couldn’t 
call  a  meeting  for  that  purpose 
until  January  13th,  two  days 
after  the  Board  was  to  file  its 
report.  To  this  day,  he  has  not 
paid  this  Board  the  courtesy  of 
appearing  before  it,  even  spe¬ 
cially,  to  explain  why  he  felt  he 
could  not  participate  in  its  hear¬ 
ings.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
he  did  not  have  at  least  that 
much  authority. 

It  is  true  that  this  Board  has 
no  legal  status  and  that  there¬ 
fore  he  could  legally  ignore  it. 
But  where  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  all 
dedicated  public  servants,  acting 
in  the  public  interest,  create 
such  a  Board  in  the  fervent  hope 
that  it  will  aid  in  bringing  about 
an  early  conclusion  to  an  un¬ 
fortunate  strike  affecting  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  the  parties 
themselves,  the  least  one  who 
could  only  be  helped  by  such 
action  could  do  would  be  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  it.  Mr.  Powers’  fail¬ 
ure  to  appear  even  for  a  limited 
purpose  is  inexcusable. 

Powers  Salenienis 


table  and  which  we  are  told  is 
still  his  official  asking  price,  for 
we  all  know  of  the  “off-the- 
record”  asking  price  of  sub- 
.stantially  less  than  even  half 
that  amount. 

i’attern  of  Bargaining 

This  leads  to  some  obsen’a- 
tions  about  the  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  positions  of  the  parties. 
Simply  stated,  the  Newspaper 
Publishers  sought  to  maintain 
the  pattern  of  bargaining  car¬ 
ried  on  for  some  years  and 
which  had  proven  rea.sonably 
acceptable  and  successful  to 
them. 

Mr.  Powers  was  determined 
to  break  the  pattern  because  his 
members  had  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  of  that  pat¬ 
tern  of  bargaining. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
find  fault  with  either  position 
and  I  have  not  even  attempted 
a  moral  judgment  of  which  one 


had  the  equities  on  its  side. 

It  was  inevitable  that  two 
.such  diametrical  opposite  posi¬ 
tions,  each  supported  by  a 
strong  protagonist,  would  re- 
.sult  in  a  strike.  To  have  pre¬ 
vented  such  a  result,  one  side 
would  have  had  to  abandon  its 
fundamental  position.  Neither 
did,  and  the  result  was  a  strike. 
How  long  the  parties  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  test  their  strength  and 
positions,  I  do  not  know.  How¬ 
ever,  I  believe  that  both  forces 
will  have  to  give  some  ground 
before  a  settlement  will  be 
reached.  I  do  not  think  that 
either  is  in  the  position  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  other  to  his  knees. 

It  is  as  certain  as  death  and 
taxes  that  this  dispute  will  be 
settled  without  either  side  eat¬ 
ing  crow.  This  should  be  done 
now,  the  sooner  the  better. 

Respectively  submitted^ 
JOSEPH  E.  O’GRADY 


Powers  and  Thayer 
Air  Strike  Comments 


However,  this  does  not  mean 
that  parties  to  a  labor  dispute 
such  as  this  should  not  take  the 
public’s  interest  into  considera¬ 
tion  before  deciding  upon  a 
course  of  action  which  might 
have  a  .serious  impact  upon  the 
public.  Nor  does  it  mean  that 
parties  to  such  a  dispute  do  not 
have  moral  obligations  to  the 
public. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  these  obligations, 
whatever  they  may  be,  always 
outweigh  in  the  mind  of  a  union 
leader  his  obligations  in  a  given 
situation  to  his  members.  The 
same  applies  to  an  employer’s 
1  obligations  to  himself  or  his 
stockholders. 

Furthermore,  after  listening 
and  talking  to  the  parties  for 
three  days  I  do  not  believe  that 
blaming  one  or  both  parties  for 
the  strike  contributes  tow'ards 
its  .settlement. 

."^me  Observulions 

I  do,  however,  wish  to  make 
some  observ’ations  which  I  feel 
are  pertinent  to  this  matter. 

This  Board  was  formed  late 
Sunday  (January  6th)  after¬ 
noon.  It  met  early  the  next 
morning,  Monday,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  requests  to  all  parties 
to  appear  before  it  Tuesday 
morning.  The  Printers  Union 
President,  Bertram  Powers, 
without  even  waiting  to  receive 
the  formal  request  to  appear, 
called  a  press  conference  and  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  stating  in  ef¬ 
fect  that  he  would  not  appear 
before  the  Board  unless  his 
Union  membership  authorized 


Another  point  which  received 
considerable  attention  during 
the  hearing  was  the  statement 
attributed  to  Mr.  Powers  con¬ 
cerning  the  possible  duration  of 
any  .strike  the  union  members 
might  approve  and  the  possible 
fatal  effect  it  might  have  on  one 
or  more  of  the  newspapers  in¬ 
volved. 

I  am  satisfied  from  the  record 
that  he  so  advised  his  members. 
Actually  the  record  shows  that 
he  made  similar  statements  in 
September  1961,  shortly  after 
they  approved  by  a  very  close 
vote  the  settlement  of  the  1960- 
2  contract.  The  record  indicates 
that  he  repeated  this  warning 
again  in  September  1962.  Actu¬ 
ally  he  was  telling  his  members 
who  had  been  expressing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  prior  pat¬ 
tern  of  settlements  that  if  they 
wished  to  change  the  pattern 
they  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  a  long  and  costly  strike.  It 
was  his  duty  to  do  this. 

It  has  been  suggested  that 
these  statements  indicate  Mr. 
Powers  had  no  intention  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  renewal  agreement 
on  December  8th,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  planning  a  Ipng 
strike. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Powers  would  not  have 
accepted  a  contract  on  Decem¬ 
ber  8th  if  it  contained  substan¬ 
tial  improvements  over  and 
above  the  $8.50  a  week  received 
by  the  Guild.  And  I  am  not  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  outlandish  figure 
of  about  $36  a  week  which  he 
put  on  the  official  bargaining 


Sitting  in  their  offices,  blocks 
apart  from  each  other,  the 
leader  of  the  printers’  union  and 
a  spokesman  for  the  New  York 
City  publishers  discussed  the 
newspaper  .strike  Jan.  13  in  a 
televised  program. 

The  participants  were; 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  New  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

Charles  Collingwood,  in 
charge  of  the  program  iire- 
sented  by  WCBS  public  affairs 
department,  explained  it  was 
arranged  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  the  two  men  would  not  “con¬ 
front  each  other  or  ask  each 
other  questions.”  This  would 
not  be  a  debate,  Mr.  Colling¬ 
wood  said.  A  flip  of  a  coin  de¬ 
cided  which  man  would  talk 
first.  Mr.  Thayer  won  the  toss 
and  chose  to  speak  last. 

Had  to  Strike 

Mr.  Powers  opened  by  stat¬ 
ing:  “I  have  continually  asked 
for  a  debate  with  the  publish¬ 
ers’  spokesman  and  he  has  re¬ 
fused.”  He  told  of  the  union 
meeting  earlier  in  the  day  at 
which  his  stand  in  the  strike 
was  unanimously  endorsed.  His 
answer  to  why  the  strike  has 
not  been  settled  was: 

“The  publisher  is  continuing 
a  tactic  that  he  has  been  fol¬ 
lowing  for  more  than  a  decade 
wherein  he  negotiates  with  a 
single  union,  proclaims  that  set¬ 
tlement  to  be  a  pattern  and  im¬ 
poses  it  on  every  union  that  fol¬ 


lows,  or  the  unions  he  negotiates 
with.  Now  this  is  the  opposite 
of  negotiation  —  to  come  into 
a  union,  and  say,  ‘Because  of 
an  agreement  reached  with  an¬ 
other  union  you  must  take  this 
and  this  is  your  contract.’  It 
built  up  in  more  than  a  decade 
to  the  point  that  we  had  te 
strike.” 

Mr.  Powers  was  asked  if  he 
planned  for  a  long  strike. 

“No,”  he  replied,  “my  hope 
was  that  we  could  avoid  a  strike. 
But  I  did  make  plans  that  in  the 
event  that  the  publisher  would 
insist  on  dictating  a  contract 
to  us,  that  we  this  time  would 
fight  our  way  out  of  the  vise. 
So  we  made  all  the  preparations 
for  that  and  we  warned  the 
publisher  that  if  he  insisted  on 
following  past  practices,  there 
would  be  a  strike.  We  warned 
our  members,  as  it  was  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  do,  of  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  long  strike.  .  .  .” 

.\utomation  Is  a  (ionrern 

Mr.  Powers  said  the  printers 
are  greatly  concerned  with 
automation. 

“We  are  concerned  that  mem¬ 
bers  presently  employed  not  be 
thrown  on  the  slag  pile,”  he 
said,  “and  that  the  machine  not 
throw  them  out  of  work;  that 
there  be  job  security  for  those 
presently  employed.  .  .  .  We 
think  these  two  points  should 
be  covered :  one  job  security  for 
present  employes;  and  two,  an 
opportunity  to  share  in  in¬ 
creased  productivity.” 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Powers-Thayer 

{Continued  from  page  59) 

Mr.  Powers  said  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  possibility  that 
one  or  more  new’spapers  might 
fold  as  a  result  of  the  strike. 

“I  have  lost  my  job  through 
papers  going  out  of  business 
and  I  know  exactly  what  that 
means,”  he  continued.  .  .  .  “We 
made  every  effort  to  see  to  it 
that  no  paper  should  die  in  this 
city.  That  is  why  we  didn’t 
strike  any  of  the  so-called  mar¬ 
ginal  papers  and  we  have  since 
olferetl  to  negotiate  with  those 
papers  on  their  ability  to  pay 
and  they  have  refused  to  come 
forth  and  negotiate.  .  .  .  How 
can  we  be  blamed  if  by  their 
action  they  die?” 

The  Herald  Tribune  was  one 
of  the  “marginal  papers”  Mr. 
Powers  referred  to  and  when 
Mr.  Thayer  w’as  picked  up  by 
television  cameras,  he  began  by 
saying: 

“So  far  as  the  publishers  are 
concerned,  w'e  know  of  no  way 
to  settle  this  strike  except  to 
say  yes  to  some  demands  that 
would  put  some  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  city  out  of  exist¬ 
ence  and  threaten  the  existence 
of  others.  The  printers  can  solve 
this  problem  by  being  willing 
to  accept  the  terms  that  nine 
of  the  other  unions,  we  believe, 
are  ready  to  accept  tomor- 


Savings  Involved 

“MR.  COLLINGWOOD:  Well, 
now,  how  far  are  you  really 
apart  at  this  stage?  A  long 
w'ay?  A  short  way?” 

“MR.  THAYER:  I  can’t  tell 
what’s  really  in  Mr.  Powers’ 
mind  and  I  don’t  think  any  of 
my  fellow  publishers  can.  I  do 
know  that  the  offer  we’ve  made 
is  an  offer  which  is  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  offer  made  to 
the  Guild  of  $8.50.  It’s  a  figure 
that  some  papers  have  reached 
with  great  reluctance.  It’s  a 
figure  which  would  cost  this 
industry  $10  million.  It  would 
cost  the  Herald  Tribune,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  $900,000  alone  a  year. 
And  I  think  it’s  important  to 
make  the  point  that  there  are 
no  benefits  that  derive  from  set¬ 
tlement  at  this  price.  In  other 
words,  automation  is  not  an 
issue  here.  We’re  not  buying 
some  cost  savings  in  this  settle¬ 
ment.  There’s  not  five  cents  of 
cost  savings  that  will  accrue  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  or  any  other 
paper  if  we  settle  on  the  terms 
we’re  now  discussing. 

“MR.  COLLINGWOOD:  There 
have  been  reports  that  two  or 
three  papers  might  be  forced 
to  close  dowm  either  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  or  as  a  result  of 


the  settlement,  the  kind  of  thing 
we’re  just  talking  about.  Are 
these  reports  true  and  what  are 
the  papers?” 

“MR  THAYER:  I  think 
there’s  some  misconception 
about  what  might  close  down 
some  of  the  papers.  I  think  the 
papers,  all  the  papers,  can  last 
the  strike  as  long  as  it  may 
endure.  Some  papers  are  much 
more  vulnerable  to  a  settlement 
than  others.  This  is  clear.  Some 
papers  are  operating  more  mar¬ 
ginally  than  others,  and  it’s 
these  papers  that  hav'e  to  worry 
in  particular  about  the  basis  of 
the  settlement.  It’s  not  the  strike 
that  can  cause  the  demise  of 
-some  of  these  papers;  it’s  the 
settlement.  And  we  must  reach 
a  settlement  here  that  we  can 
live  with.” 

“MR.  COLLINGWOOD:  What 
truth  is  there,  Mr.  Thayer,  in 
the  statement  that  the  publish¬ 
ers  are  not  especially  anxious 
now  for  an  early  end  of  the 
strike  because  of  the  so-called 
barren  ad  period  after  Christ¬ 
mas?” 

Out  of  Touch 

“MR.  THAYER:  Who  called 
this  a  barren  ad  period  after 
Christmas?  Let’s  not  forget 
those  after-Christmas  sales  that 
we’re  all  thinking  about.  But 
let  me  say  that  whoever  said 
this  is  either  talking  nonsense 
or  propaganda.  The  business  of 
new’spapers  is  publishing.  We’re 
out  of  touch  with  our  readers, 
5 ‘/^-million  of  them.  They’re 
finding  other  things  to  do,  other 
things  to  read,  other  ways  to 
spend  their  time.  More  impor¬ 
tant  even  than  that,  we’re  out 
of  touch  w’ith  our  advertisers 
and  they’re  finding  other  ways  to 
spend  money  in  adv'ertising.  We 
don’t  want  them  to  get  the  habit 
of  doing  this.  We’re  also  out  of 
touch  with  our  employees,  20,- 
000  of  them.  Some  of  them  have 
temporary  jobs  and  we’re  glad 
that  they  do.  Some  of  them  have 
permanent  jobs.  Some  of  them 
will  never  return  to  the  papers 
that  they  left.  This  is  a  tragedy. 
And  there  isn’t  a  publisher  that 
wouldn’t  settle  this  strike  to¬ 
night  and  be  in  business  tomor¬ 
row  if  it  were  within  his  means 
to  do  so.  .  .  .” 

“MR.  COLLINGWOOD:  How 
can  future  newspaper  strikes, 
with  all  their  vast  inconveni¬ 
ence,  be  settled?” 

“MR.  THAYER:  First,  I 
think  it’s  important  that  we  do 
reach  a  common  expiration 
date.  This  has  been  a  problem 
and  we’re  very  happy  to  face 
up  to  this  problem.  Secondly, 
there  should  be  joint  negotiat¬ 
ing  machinery  so  that  we’re  not 
dealing  with  nine  or  ten  sepa¬ 
rate  unions.  I  hope  w’e  end  this 
strike  with  no  permanent  scars 
on  anybody.  Certainly,  so  far 


as  the  publishers  are  concerned, 
this  will  be  the  case.  And  if  we 
all  sit  down  and  work  out  these 
long-term  problems,  I  think 
we’ll  have  peace  in  this  industry 
in  New  York.” 

Shortly  after  this  progfram, 
WCBS-tv  announced  that  Mr. 
Collingwood’s  regular  show, 
“CBS  Views  the  Press,”  would 
be  suspended  for  the  duration 
of  the  newspaper  strike. 

Copywriting 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

liant,  lovable  man.  I  learned  a 
lot  from  him. 

In  a  typical  Ayer  manner,  I 
was  introduced  to  Ellsworth  as 
a  good  little  boy  who  didn’t 
drink!  A  year  later,  I  w’ent  to 
lunch  with  Ellsworth  one  day 
who  .said  bluntly:  ‘How’s  your 
thirst?  I  never  knew  a  good 
newspaper  man  who  didn’t  take 
a  drink.  What  will  you  have?” 

“Bushmill,”  I  replied. 

“Thats  what  I  thought,”  said 
Ellsworth,  “the  truth  always 
goes  much  farther  than  hypoc¬ 
risy.” 

.4d  That  Wasn't  Published 

One  of  the  few  Bell  System 
advertisements  that  never  was 
published  was  illustrated  by  a 
mythical  giant  on  top  of  a 
mountain,  from  his  fingers 
streamed  telephone  wires  in  all 
directions.  It  was  a  masterpiece 
by  the  artist  N.  C.  Wyeth. 
Everyone  liked  it,  “The  Genius 
of  Communication.”  It  had  been 
O.K.’d  and  ready  for  the  printer, 
then  cancelled.  A  wise-cracking 
vicepresident  had  visited  Mr. 
Vail’s  office,  glanced  at  a  proof, 
and  said  with  some  vulgarity: 
“Is  that  you  monopolizing  a  seat 
on  top  of  the  world?  What’ll 
readers  think?”  That  settled  it; 
the  text  w'as  revised,  but  Mr. 
Vail  atrain  said  no. 

My  list  of  difficult  clients  con¬ 
tained  few  names  but  one  was 
there  in  cans  —  John  H.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  National  Cash  Register. 
Copy  had  to  be  mostly  submitted 
to  him  by  the  writer,  w'ho  was 
supposed  to  know  why  Patter¬ 
son  ought  to  like  it.  Once  w'hen 
I  arrived  at  the  Dayton  plant 
at  7:30  in  the  morning,  he  w’as 
waiting,  fortified  wfith  about  40 
heads  of  the  factory  depart¬ 
ments.  I  had  six  advertisements 
and  I  read  them  as  requested, 
giving  the  reasons  why.  Patter¬ 
son  made  his  own  comments; 
I  didn’t  make  out  very  well.  He 
called  on  his  men  to  “say  what 
they  thought.”  They  all  agreed 
with  the  boss.  Said  he:  “These 
men  make  up  the  public;  if  they 
say  the  advertising  isn’t  good,  it 
isn’t.”  I  was  lucky  later  to  get 
two  approved. 

No  comment  —  because  I  re¬ 


member  the  fate  of  the  Chicago 
agent  who  after  he  had  been 
given  the  NCR  account,  insisted 
on  telling  the  big  man  how 
much  he  appreciated  “the  privi¬ 
lege  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
master  to  learn  advertising.” 
When  the  agent  called  on  the 
advertising  manager  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  to  get  his  contract, 
he  was  told  it  had  been  cani  elled 
over  the  telephone. 

Prejudiced  Toward  Product 

I  wrote  a  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments  on  sugar,  harping  on  the 
quality  and  cleanness  of  Domino 
sugar,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
many  forms  of  Domino  sugars. 
A  director  of  American  Sugar 
Refining  complained  to  Earl 
Babst,  the  president,  that  the 
advertising  made  the  Company 
look  ridiculous.  “I  don’t  believe 
the  fellow  who  wrote  it  knows 
that  sugar  is  sugar.”  “Right,” 
said  Babst,  “he  seems  to  be 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  Domino, 
and  he’s  aiming  to  convince  the 
women  of  this  country  that  he’s 
right.” 

Copy  in  the  early  days  was 
mainly  text,  well  written,  easy 
to  read,  and  always  persuasive; 
it  sold  merchandise.  Art  had  not 
as  yet  asserted  itself  as  domi¬ 
nant.  Copywriter  and  artist 
worked  together  to  achieve,  not 
always  a  masterpiece,  but  sound 
selling  copy  that  told  the  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  story  and  helped  the 
salesman  to  fill  his  order  book. 
Most  salesmen  were  enthusiastic 
workers  who  knew  how  to  sell 
without  the  aid  of  psychological 
folderol. 

Criticism  there  was  of  adver¬ 
tising.  AT&T  used  to  get  40  to 
200  letters  a  month  from  read¬ 
ers;  most  of  them  commenda¬ 
tory,  and  each  was  answered  in 
a  friendly  way. 

We  of  the  long-ago  times, 
were  a  humble  lot.  We  had  fun 
and  pleasure  in  living,  and  no 
one  ever  told  us  that  $50,000 
was  a  man’s  base  pay,  and  that 
a  Cadillac  was  the  only  symbol 
of  success. 

Writing  of  headlines,  some  of 
the  remembered  ones  include: 
The  Penalty  of  Leadership  (all¬ 
type,  Cadillac) ;  ’The  Priceless  In¬ 
gredient  (mostly  type,  Squibb); 
Within  the  Curv’e  of  a  Woman’s 
Ann,  (mostly  type,  Odorono); 
Weavers  of  Speech  (illustrated. 
Bell  System);  I’d  Walk  a  Mile 
For  a  Camel  (small  illustration, 
Reynolds);  'The  Skin  You  Love 
to  Touch  (illustrated). 

These  were  examples  of  the 
blood-and-sweat  efforts  of  the 
days  when  genius  was  a  legiti¬ 
mate  im-colleged  brain  child. 

If  it  weren’t  for  pictures, 
color  and  page  units  advertising 
writers  today  would  have  to 
think  hard  and  use  the  diction- 
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‘iVb  More  of  This^ 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


dent  <li  (laulle  be  put  on  the 
record. 

The  .State  Department  was 
anxiou.«!  now  to  disclose  the 
President’s  actual  remarks.  At 
the  Palm  Beach  session  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  asked  if  he  were  con¬ 
scious  of  “a  deliberate  effort  to 
move  into  more  positive  asser¬ 
tions”  of  U.S.  leadership. 

He  r<>plied : 

“Well,  I  think  we  are  more 
aware,  probably  that  we  are 
jfoinft  to  incur  at  intervals 
people’s  displeasure.  This  is  sort 
of  a  revolvinff  cycle.  At  least  I 
think  the  United  States  ouprht  to 
be  more  aware  of  it,  and  I  think 
too  often  in  the  past  we  have 
defined  our  leadership  as  an 
attempt  to  be  rather  well  re¬ 
garded  in  all  these  countries. 

“The  fact  is  you  can’t  pos¬ 
sibly  carry  out  any  policy  with¬ 
out  causing:  major  friction.” 

To  (iet  SomelliinK  Done 

After  citing:  the  Cong:o  and 
the  India-Pakistan  dispute  as 
examples,  the  President  went  on : 

“I  think  what  we  have  to  do  is 
to  be  ready  to  accept  a  Kood  deal 
more  expressions  of  newspaper 
I  and  g:ovemmental  opposition  to 
j  the  United  States  in  order  to  ^et 
1,  something  done  than  we  have 
perhaps  been  willing  to  do  in  the 
past.  I  don’t  expect  that  the 
I  United  States  will  be  more 
beloved,  but  I  would  hope  that 
we  could  get  more  done  .  .  .” 

The  following  day,  after  por¬ 
tions  of  letters  between  himself 
and  John  H.  Colburn,  managing 
I  editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 

I  Times-IHupatch,  appeared  in 
print,  Mr.  Salinger  also  released 
them  to  the  reporters.  In  his 
I  letter  to  Mr.  Colburn,  Mr.  Salin¬ 
ger  said  he  was  afraid  “that  the 
numerous  breaches  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  backgrounder  —  particu- 
t  larly  by  organizations  which 
I  were  represented — means  that 
,  there  will  be  no  more  of  these.” 

Mr.  Colburn,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  freedom  of  information 
committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
had  asked  if  it  made  .sense  to 
maintain  the  myth  of  “the 
highest  authority”  in  a  group 
interview  when  much  that  was 
said  had  been  said  openly  two 
weeks  earlier. 

Ixjss  or  Not? 

The  reactions  of  White  House 
reporters  to  the  possibility  of 
being  cut  off  from  Presidential 
background  briefings  were  var¬ 
ied — in  the  extreme. 

“I  think  it  will  be  a  loss,”  one 
White  House  veteran  said,  “in 
as  much  as  it  robs  us  of  the 
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opportunity  to  see  him  infor¬ 
mally  and  hear  him  speak 
frankly  without  having  to  pick 
and  choose  his  words,  but  as  far 
as  specific  information  or  hard 
information  is  concerned  it  won’t 
be  a  big  loss.” 

“For  every  important  story 
that  comes  out  of  a  back¬ 
grounder,”  another  reporter  ob¬ 
served,  “there’s  a  flap  about 
someone  breaking  the  rules, 
which  are  vague  at  best.  Inevit¬ 
ably  someone  who  wasn’t  there 
and  whose  feelings  are  hurt 
feels  no  compunction  about 
quoting  or  revealing  what  he  has 
learned  secondhand.” 

“It’s  a  phony  device,”  was 
another  reaction.  “I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  step  forward 
if  it  were  abolished.” 

Foou.<»  of  Power 

However,  another  view  was 
this: 

“What  you  must  remember  is 
that  there  are  two  levels  of 
backgrounders — those  held  by 
the  President,  and  then  all  the 
others.  The  President  is  the 
focus  of  power  in  the  United 
States  and  any  time  you  can  get 
an  insight  into  the  President’s 
thinking — by  any  device — it  is 
invaluable  and  is  news  per  se.” 

Merriman  Smith,  UPI’s  vet¬ 
eran  White  House  reporter,  com¬ 
mented  that  it  was  conceivable 
that  the  President  might  present 
his  year-end  review  only  on 
television.  “This  could  l)ecome,” 
Mr.  Smith  said,  “his  favored  and 
only  vehicle  for  summing  up.” 

Douglas  Cornell  of  AP  said 
there  would  be  few  real 
mourners  around  the  White 
House  if  the  backg:round  sessions 
are  abandoned,  “and  even  fewer 
among  those  newsmen  who 
would  prefer  to  get  the  news  out 
in  the  open.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  re¬ 
marked  in  an  editorial  that  “this 
traditional  but  dubious  tech¬ 
nique  .  .  .  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  lends  itself  to  govern¬ 
ment  ‘management’  of  news.” 

Prisoner  of  .System 

Writing  in  that  newspaper, 
Alan  L.  Otten  defended  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  reporters  seeking  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  “background”  basis 
from  g:overnment  officials.  In 
this  manner,  he  said,  they  are 
striving  for  a  story  that  will  be 
as  complete  as  possible  and  to 
enable  them  to  cross-examJhe 
and  check  sources. 

“The  formal  backg:round  brief¬ 
ing  or  news  conference,”  Mr. 
Otten  said,  “is  quite  another 
matter.  The  conscientious  re¬ 
porter  usually  feels  he  can’t  stay 
away  because  he  may  miss  a  top 
story.  Once  he  attends,  however, 
he  is  a  prisoner  of  the  system. 
He  does  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  cross-check  and 
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pick  and  choose  as  when  he  gets 
backg:round  information  on  his 
own.  Other  reporters  present 
will  be  rushing  their  stories  into 
print.  He  must  meet  the  competi¬ 
tive  pressure. 

“If  a  particular  argument  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  briefing  seems 
misleading  or  self-serving,  he 
can  omit  it  from  his  story  only 
at  some  risk.  Other  reporters 
will  be  declaring  that  the  U.S. 
Government  believes  General  de 
Gaulle  is  ready  to  accept  the 
Polaris  missile  offer.  How  come, 
his  editors  and  readers  may  ask, 
he  didn’t  get  this  vital  piece  of 
information — did  he  fall  asleep 
half-way  through  the  back¬ 
grounder?” 


News  Control 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


little-noticed  report  from  a  spe¬ 
cial  preparedness  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  The  report  said 
in  part: 

“.  .  .  If  foreign  policy  is  to 
have  force  and  weight  with  our 
friends  and  our  enemies  our 
responsibile  officials  must  speak 
in  unison. 

“.  .  .  Adherence  to  established 
national  and  foreign  policy  can 
be  assured  only  by  a  system  of 
prior  policy  review,  since  even 
well-intentioned  officials  can 
inadvertently  or  unknowingly 
make  a  public  statement  which 
might  result  in  substantial 
harm.” 

The  .StenniH  Report 

This  committee,  Mr.  Colburn 
said,  was  headed  by  Senator 
John  Stennis  and  the  only  dis¬ 
senter  was  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  who  said: 

“The  right  decision  is  not 
likely  to  spring  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  unless  they  are  in¬ 
formed — fully  and  accurately 
informed  .  .  .  Indeed,  it  appears 
that  the  State  Department  has 
made  a  concerted  effort,  to  the 
limit  of  its  power,  to  keep  the 
facts  from  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people.” 

Mr.  Colburn  said  there  is  an 
interesting  background  to  the 
Stennis  report  and  the  way  the 
sections  of  the  press  “quite  often 
lose  their  perspective  when  they 
become  emotionally  involved  over 
an  issue  in  their  editorial 
columns.”  He  explained: 

“Senator  Thurmond  had  main¬ 
tained  that  Pentagon  censor¬ 
ship  policies  were  being  used  to 
implement  what  he  termed  a 
‘no  win’  policy  in  the  speeches 
of  high  level  military  officers. 

Applauded  in  Editorials 

“In  the  atmosphere  of  Wash¬ 
ington  conformity  mentioned  by 


Justice  Douglas,  the  attitude  of 
Senator  Thurmond  wasn’t  popu¬ 
lar.  So  when  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  got  the  backing  of 
President  Kennedy  to  exercise 
the  doctrine  of  ‘executive  privil¬ 
ege’  and  refused  to  permit  cen¬ 
sors  to  testify  and  answer 
Thurmond’s  questions  the  Mc¬ 
Namara  stand  was  commended 
in  many  editorial  columns.  The 
same  thing  happened  in  the 
McCarthy  hearings  when  ‘execu¬ 
tive  privilege’  was  exercised  by 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 

Editorial  .4pplause 

“In  both  cases.  Congress  abdi¬ 
cated  its  right  to  gain  access  to 
all  testimony  so  that  it  could 
learn  the  full  truth  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  issues.  In  both  cases, 
newspapers  which  should  be 
dedicated  to  seeking  the  full 
truth — not  merely  aspects  of  it 
which  tally  with  preconceived 
opinions — applaud  the  executive 
edicts  which  suppressed  full 
testimony. 

“In  both  cases,  men  who  held 
unpopular  and  nonconformist 
views  in  the  atmosphere  of  that 
period  were  denied  their  full  day 
in  ‘court’ — a  tactic  that  was 
tried  but  failed  in  the  case  of 
John  Peter  Zenger.” 

His  own  investigation  of  fed¬ 
eral  news-management  control 
during  the  Cuban  crisis,  Mr. 
Colburn  said,  disclosed  that  in¬ 
creasing  efforts  have  been  made 
by  federal  officials  since  1950  to 
manage  and  manipulate  news  of 
foreign  policy,  military  affairs 
and  politics  for  propaganda  as 
well  as  security  reasons. 

Should  Rack  Moss 

“Newsmen  who  have  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  dig  will  always  be  able  to 
get  the  news,  but  the  press  as  a 
whole  must  be  more  resourceful, 
more  skeptical,  more  suspicious 
of  press  conferences,  ‘back¬ 
ground  briefings,’  and  handouts, 
and  more  vigilant  in  informing 
the  people  when  news  barriers 
have  been  erected,”  the  Rich¬ 
mond  editor  warned. 

“All  evidence  indicates  that 
the  policies  of  news  control  and 
manipulation  —  deception  if 
necessary  in  times  of  crisis — 
will  mushroom  further  unless  the 
public,  through  congress,  de¬ 
mands  a  halt  to  such  practices. 

“The  House  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  headed 
by  Rep.  John  Moss  plans  to 
investigate  all  aspects  of  the 
situation.  If  a  formal  inquiry 
is  undertaken  the  committee 
should  receive  the  backing  and 
full  support  of  every  newspaper, 
large  and  small.  This  will  be  a 
real  opportunity  to  document 
the  extent  to  which  the  public 
is  being  denied  information  es¬ 
sential  to  its  understanding  of 
government  in  our  world.” 
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Marshall  Buys 
Daily  Progress 
At  Scottsdale 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Scottsdale  Daily  Progress 
•was  sold  Jan.  10  to  Jonathan 
Marshall  of  Eupene,  Oregon. 
The  Progress  was  owned  by 
Victor  J.  Morgan,  who  has  been 
the  o>\Tier  of  several  daily 
newspapers  in  Western  United 
States,  and  James  G.  Edmiston, 
Montana  financier. 

Mr.  Morgan  will  continue  as 
associate  publisher  and  general 
manager  with  the  Progi-ess.  The 
sale  price  was  given  as  “in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  million  dol¬ 
lars.”  The  transaction  was  han¬ 
dled  by  George  Romano,  associ¬ 
ated  with  Vincent  J.  Manno, 
New  York  media  broker. 

Mr.  Marshall,  who  succeeds 
Mr.  Edmiston  as  president  of 
Scottsdale  Publishing  Inc.,  was 
bom  in  New  York  City  38  years 
ago  and  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Colorado  in  1941!. 
He  has  a  master’s  degree  in 
Journalism  from  the  University 
of  Oregon.  His  father,  James 
Marshall,  is  a  fomier  president 
of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  in  city 
planning  work  for  .several  years 
in  Westchester  County.  He 
bought  .4r(  Digert  magazine  in 
19.53  and  sold  it  in  19.58  to  take 
a  position  with  the  Ford  Foun¬ 
dation  in  New  York.  He  quit 
in  1959  and  move<l  to  Oregon. 

The  Progress  was  e.stablished 
in  1959  as  a  weekly  and  changed 
to  daily  soon  after\vard. 

• 

Sells  Interest  in  Daily 

Corona,  Calif. 

Harry  Sothcott,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Corona  Daily  Inde¬ 
pendent,  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  newspaper  to  the  publishers, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Hammond. 
He  remains  as  business  manager. 


NEW  OWNER  WELCOMED — Jonathon  Marshall,  at  left,  new  publisher 
of  the  Scottsdale  (Aril.)  Daily  Press,  is  greeted  by  Victor  Morgan,  at 
right,  associate  publisher.  Between  them  are  Carl  Piercey,  plant  super¬ 
intendent;  Art  Heenan,  editor;  and  Maurice  Carter,  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 


Editor  Buys  Paper 

England,  Ark. 

Ben  W.  Hicks  of  England  has 
purchased  the  England  Demo¬ 
crat,  a  weekly  newspaper,  from 
F.  W.  Canaday  of  Little  Rock. 
During  the  last  13  years  Mr. 
Hicks  has  been  the  editor  and 
business  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mr.  Canady  has  been  the 
owner  and  publisher  since  1952. 
*  «  * 

Presque  Isle,  Me. 

Publisher  Edward  G.  Perrier 
has  announced  sale  of  his  week¬ 
ly  Presque  Isle  Star  Herald  to 
a  new  corporation  headed  by 
Bernard  E.  Esters,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houlton  Pioneer 
Times  and  Charles  P.  Helfen- 
stein,  publisher  of  the  Caribou 
Aroostook  Republican, 

The  new  corporation  will  be 
known  as  the  Presque  Isle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  with  Mr. 
Esters  as  president  and  Mr, 
Helfenstein  as  vicepresident. 

«  <>  * 

Delta,  Colo. 

Max  and  Helen  Hardy,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  semi-weekly  Delta 
County  Independent,  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  commercial  printing  de¬ 
partment  and  office  supply  store 
to  Gene  Wells,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  Wells  is  currently  in 
public  relations  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  for  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Ames,  Iowa.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  managing  editor  of 
three  weekly  newspapers  near 
Minneapolis. 

The  sale  was  negotiated  by 
Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  of  Norton, 
Kans. 

• 

Growth  in  Oregon 

A  directory  published  by  Ore¬ 
gon  Newspajier  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  lists  126  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  at  869,415, 
amounting  to  a  2.2%  gain  over 
1961. 


N.  Carolina  Paper 
Going  Up  to  Daily 

Asheboro,  N.  C. 

This  community  will  have  a 
si.x-day  ( Monday  through  Satur¬ 
day)  newspaper  soon. 

Roy  Cox,  editor-publisher  of 
the  Courier-Tribune,  published 
Mondays  and  Thursdays,  is 
signing  up  syndicated  features, 
UPI  news  service,  and  taking 
other  steps  to  increase  the  pub¬ 
lication  schedule  by  early  Spring. 

The  Courier-Tribune  resulted 
from  the  merger  of  the  Asheboro 
Courier,  which  began  in  1876, 
and  the  Randolph  Tribune 
(1924)  in  1940. 


UPI  Man  InjnrtMl 

Detroit 

James  J.  Klockenkemper, 
United  Press  International  re¬ 
gional  executive  for  Michigan, 
was  critically  injured  Jan.  12  in 
an  auto  accident  near  Clare, 
Michigan.  He  is  a  patient  at 
Merev  Hospital  in  Bav  City, 
Mich. 

• 

Bureau  Switelies 

Chicago 

Robert  C.  Nelson  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  of  midwest 
bureau  for  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  succeeding  Godfrey 
Sperling  Jr.,  who  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  to  New  York  as  chief  of 
the  eastern  bureau  to  replace 
Stafford  Derby,  retired. 


Undervalued 

A  typographical  transposition 
in  a  story  (Dec.  22,  page  56) 
put  the  value  of  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  and  affiliated  prop¬ 
erties  at  $12  million,  instead  of 
$21  million,  on  the  basis  of  a 
report  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


$10  Million 
For  KTT\ ,  j 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  ^ 

The  Times  Mirror  Company  ^ 

and  Metromedia  Inc.  have  signed  ( 

an  agreement  for  the  purchase 
by  Metromedia  of  Los  Angeles  ® 

television  station  KTTV.  The 
.sale  is  subject  to  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ap-  * 

proval.  ' 

The  sale  price  is  in  excess 
of  $10  million  cash,  Norman  ' 

Chandler,  president  of  Times  * 

Mirror,  and  John  W.  Kluge,  ^ 

president  of  Metromedia,  stated  < 

in  a  joint  announcement.  | 

The  transaction  would  be 
effected  by  the  acquisition  of  all  - 

of  the  stock  of  a  wholly-owned 
Times  Mirror  subsidiary.  Times  * 

Mirror  Broadcasting  Company.  ^ 

KTTV,  on  the  air  since  1949,  is 
an  independent  station  in  the 
seven-station  Los  Angeles  mar-  ‘ 

ket.  I 

Mr.  Kluge  said  that  when  the  j 

transaction  is  completed,  the  j 

station  management  will  be  j 

retained,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  W.  Breckner,  president  ‘ 

of  Times  Mirror  Broadcasting.  ‘ 

The  station  will  be  oi)erat^  ; 
under  the  same  call  letters  as  a  ^ 

division  of  Metromedia. 

“The  Times  Mirror  Company,  j 

in  its  growth  program,  is  em-  ] 

phasizing  printed  communica¬ 
tions  media  and  graphic  arts, 

Mr.  Chandler  said.  KTTV  has 
l)een  the  company’s  sole  invest-  , 

ment  in  the  electronic  communi¬ 
cations  field. 

“The  directors  and  officers  ; 
feel  the  (iroceeds  from  the  sale  , 
of  KTTV  to  Metromedia  could  .  ^ 

l)e  invested  to  better  advantage  ' 
in  furthering  the  company’s  ■ 
interest  in  its  chosen  fields  of 
concentration,”  Mr.  Chandler  , 

added.  .  ( 

With  KTTV,  Metromedia  will  |  ] 

have  independent  stations  in  , 

New  York,  Washington  and  Los  , 

Angeles. 

•  I 

Scripps  Associate  ! 

Buys  Itlalio  Station  I 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications  ‘ 

Commission  has  approved  trans-  ' 

fer  of  control  of  Rexard  Co.,  ' 

licensee  of  KVNI  radio  station  ! 

at  Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho,  to 
Duane  B.  Hagadone  and  Scripps  ' 

League  Newspapers.  Mr.  Haga¬ 
done,  publisher  of  the  Coeur  ' 

d'Alene  Press,  and  Scripps 
League  share  ownership  of  Lake 
City  Printing  Co.  The  considera-  | 

tion  in  the  station  sale  was  ' 

given  as  $9,350.  ' 
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Vance  Trimble  Named 
Editor  of  S-H  Paper 


Covington,  Ky. 

Vance  H.  Trimble,  national 
correspondent  for  Scripps- 
Howaid  Newspapers,  has  been 
appoiiitixl  editor  of  the  Ken- 
tucki/  Poxt  &  Times-Star,  a 
I  Scrij)ps-Howard  newspaper  with 
offices  here. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
and  pcneral  editorial  manager 
I  of  Scripps-Howard. 

I  Mr.  Trimble,  49,  succeeds 
i  Carl  A.  Saunders,  w’ho  held  the 
1  editorship  for  26  years  until  his 
I  death  last  fall. 

In  1960,  as  a  member  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  Mr.  Trimble  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  capturing  the  “Triple 
Crown’’  in  national  journalism 
awards  as  the  results  of  a  series 
of  news  stories  in  1959  on  nepo¬ 
tism  and  payroll  abuses  by 
members  of  Congress.  He  won 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distin¬ 
guished  reporting  of  national 
affaiis;  the  Raymond  Clapper 
Memorial  Award  for  enterpris¬ 
ing,  well-written  and  persistent 
investigation  and  reporting,  and 
a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  award  for  a 
significant  contribution  to  the 
public’s  right  to  know’. 

Mr.  Trimble’s  articles  aroused 
taxpayers  jirotests  that  eventu¬ 
ally  prompted  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  open  its  office  payrolls,  which 
had  been  .secret  since  1946. 

Bom  in  Harrison,  Ark.,  Mr. 


4  Former  Carrier 
Boys  in  Executive 
Jobs  on  Paper 

Sedalia,  Mo. 

Four  former  Sedalia  Demo¬ 
crat-Capital  carrier  Ixiys  were 
I  elected  to  executive  positions  in 
•  Sedalia  Democrat  Co.  at  the 
stockholders’  and  directors’ 
meetings  Jan.  14. 

George  H.  Scruton  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ixiard  and  eclitor.  He 
has  held  the  latter  position  for 
27  years.  He  was  first  a  carrier 
boy  in  1907. 

Kenneth  U.  Love  is  president 
and  general  manager,  moving 
up  from  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  He  l)egan  as  a 
paper  boy  in  1923. 

George  H,  Trader,  who  retired 
as  president,  was  re-elected  to 
the  l)oard.  He  had  served  as  an 
officer  of  company  for  58  years. 

D.  Kelly  Scruton  succeeds  his 
,  brother  as  vicepresident.  He  is 
news  and  sports  editor  of  the 
Sedalia  Capital.  He  started  with 
the  Democrat  as  carrier  in  1917. 


Vance  H.  Trimble 


Trimble  nonetheless  has  strong 
Kentucky  ties  going  back  to 
pioneer  days.  Both  of  his  grand¬ 
fathers  were  Kentuckians,  as 
w’as  his  father. 

Mr.  Trimble  started  as  a  cub 
reporter  in  Okemah,  Okla.  in 
1928,  w’hen  he  was  15.  He  joined 
Scripps-Howard  in  1939  as  a 
copy  editor  at  the  Houston 
Press. 

After  World  War  II  serv’ice, 
he  returned  to  the  Press,  where 
he  became  city  editor,  then  man¬ 
aging  editor.  He  joined  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapei  Al¬ 
liance  as  news  editor  in  1955. 


Harry  W.  Walch  was  ro- 
t'lected  secretary.  He  was  a 
Democrat  carrier  in  1915. 

J.  A.  Dear,  president  of  Dear 
Publication  and  Radio  Inc.,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer,  a  iiosition  he 
has  held  since  the  death  of  his 
father,  J.  Albert  Dear,  in  1958. 
Other  officers  re-elected  are: 
Henry  A.  Salveter,  assistant 
secretary;  and  Ralph  C.  Dear, 
Chicago,  assistant  treasurer, 

• 

Burnett  Appointed 
To  UPI  Post  in  Canada 

Leon  R.  Burnett  has  been 
named  news  manager  for  Can¬ 
ada  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national.  The  appointment  was 
announced  by  Frank  Eyrl,  UPI 
general  manager  for  Canada  and 
managing  director  of  British 
United  Press.  Mr.  Burnett,  38, 
joined  UPI  in  Atlanta  in  1956. 
He  is  a  native  of  Asheville, 
N.  C.,  and  a  journalism  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Burnett  succeeds  T.  G. 
McQuaid,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Montreal  Star. 


Ellis  Retires, 
Butler  Editor 
In  Fort  Worth 

Fort  Worth 

John  H.  Ellis,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  Star-Teleqram  since 
October  1956,  retired  Jan.  7. 
Jack  L.  Butler  w’as  named  as 
his  successor,  but  Mr.  Ellis  will 
remain  in  an  advisory  capacity 
until  April  1. 

Mr.  Butler,  w’ho  has  been  with 
the  Star- Telegram  since  1943, 
moved  up  from  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  acting  news 
editor  of  the  evening  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  dual  positions  he  had  held 
for  five  years.  Prior  to  that,  he 
had  been  courthouse  reporter, 
political  reporter,  city  editor 
and  news  editor  of  the  morning 
paper. 

Before  joining  the  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Butler  had  been 
managing  editor  of  the  Tyler 
(Tex.)  Morning  Telegraph  and 
of  the  Gladewater  (Tex.) 
Times-Tribune  and  news  editor 
of  the  .Austin  (Tex.)  Tribune. 
He  is  a  native  of  .Seymour, 
Texas,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Texas.  He 


Ellis  Butler 

served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II. 


Prior  to  succeeding  James  M. 
North  as  editor,  Mr.  Ellis  had 
been  city  editor,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star-Telegram.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  he  worked  for  the 
old  Fort  Worth  Record,  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  and  the  New 
Orleans  Item. 

• 

City  Hall  Gallery 

Toronto 

City  Hall  reporters  for  the 
three  Toronto  daily  papers  have 
formed  a  municipal  press  gallery 
association.  Robert  W.  Mac¬ 
Donald  of  the  Telegram  is  pres¬ 
ident.  Bill  Brag  of  the  Star  is 
vicepresident,  and  James  Senter 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  is  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


C.  H.  Smith  Jr.  Is  Appointed 


Knoxville  Journal 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Charles  H.  Smith  Jr.  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Knoxville 
Journal  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  .stockholders  and  directors  of 
the  Roy  N.  Lotspeich  Publishing 
Co.  He  will  continue  also  as 
president  of  the  publishing  cor¬ 
poration,  a  post  he  has  held 
since  Oct.  .30,  1961. 

In  his  election  as  publisher, 
Mr.  Smith  succeeds  Mrs.  Roy 
N.  Lotspeich,  who  died  on  Dec. 
10,  1962. 

The  new  publisher  began  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Journal  in  1937  when  he 
became  a  member  of  its  business 
staff  in  an  executive  capacity, 
.serving  continuously  except 
three  years  in  the  Air  Corps  in 
World  War  II,  being  discharged 
as  a  major. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Knoxville  Housing 
Authority  from  1957  to  1962, 
and  was  for  four  years  its 
chairman. 

Mr.  Smith  married  the  former 
Ethel  Moore  Lotspeich,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy 
N,  Lotspeich,  on  Oct.  3,  1936.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee  and  also  from 
UT’s  College  of  Law  and  for  a 
time  practiced  with  the  firm  of 
Cates,  Smith  &  Long  of  which 


Publisher 


Charles  H.  Smith  Jr. 


his  father,  the  late  Charles  H. 
Smith  Sr.,  was  a  member. 

He  has  long  been  active  in 
civic  and  sports  circles  in  Knox¬ 
ville. 

Reelected  as  secretary  of  the 
Roy  N.  Lotspeich  Publishing 
Co.  was  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Smith 
Jr.,  and  vicepresident  and  treas¬ 
urer,  Charles  H.  Smith  III. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Smith  III 
was  elected  to  the  publishing 
company’s  board. 

Guy  L.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  Journal,  was  reelected 
to  the  board. 
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classified  section  \ 

Benefit  from  ovr  Vast  Newspaper  Audiencc'  | 


ANNOIlNtn^MENTS 

Nmegpaper  Brokers  | 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  I 
Established  1914,  Newspaiiers  I 

BOUGHT  and  SOLO  without  publicity,  j 

SALES-PURCHASB-FINANOING  I 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact  sellins, 
LEN  FEIGHNER  AGiaSICY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  Dial! 


CONFIDEa^TIAL  INFORMATION  j 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  i 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif.  ] 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER  in  I 
the  South  or  Southeast  write  Newspa-  ' 
per  Service  Company.  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  I 
1242S,  Panama  City,  Fla.  1 


.4Nnol'N(i:me>’t.s  | 

Newspaper  Brokers  j 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  i 
Southwest  newspapers.  62.1  E.  Main,  i 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 
Broker  of  Newspaper  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.  O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  | 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  California.  Phone:  I 
KEystone  3-1.361,  day  or  night!  I 


Netrspapers  for  Sale 


$25,000  DOWN  PAYMENT 

buys  growing  Midwest  daily-weekly 
chain — all  produced  in  same  plant.  Nets 
publisher  $16,000  after  interest,  big 
depreciation.  Building  can  be  included. 

LARRY  TOWE  AGENCY 

472  Fletcher.  Winter  Park,  Fla. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  f 
1  Order  Blank  | 

3  Namr _  1 


g  Address _ 

1  City _ Zone _ State. 


By. 

ClattiflcoHon _ 


!  COPY 


Q  Asfign  a  box  number  and  moil  my  replies  doily. 


To  Run: . Times 

Mail  to: 


Till  Forbidden  s 


EDITOI  &  PUILISHER  e  8S0  Third  Avenue  e  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 


ANNOU.Nt-EMENTS 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

1.  CALIFORNIA.  Exclusive.  Area  of 
real  growth.  Adequate  plant.  Gross 
$75,000.  Asking  $76,000  including  the 
building.  29%  down. 

2.  SOUTH  CENTRAL  STATE.  Exclu¬ 
sive  county  seat  weekly.  Gross  exceeds 
$50,000.  Profitable.  Asking  $70,000. 
29%  down. 

3.  MIDWEST.  Top-flight  exclusive 
weekly.  Gross  $100,000  in  1962.  Ex¬ 
cellent  profits.  Fine  plant.  We  really 
want  to  tell  you  the  full  story  of  this 
fine  buy.  Priced  at  $95,000.  Terms. 

4.  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS.  DaU  sent 
at  the  request  of  qualified  buyers. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 


FLA.  COUNTY  SEAT  unopi>os^  week-  j 
ly.  Circ.  and  advertising  growing  fast.  ' 
llree  good  small  cities  in  County,  two  : 
of  them  booming.  Gross  now  running 
at  close  to  $50,000  annual  rate.  Reason 
for  selling,  health.  Asking  twice  annual 
rate.  Principals  only.  Write  Box  929,  ' 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  l 


PRIZE-WINNING 

MIDWEST  WEEKLY 

$30,000  cash  flow  on  $113,000  gross.  ' 
Rapid  growth,  rural  community.  No  i 
competition.  Excellent  equipment  and  | 
building.  I 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

P.O.  Box  265, 

Upland,  Calif. 


SELECT  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  —  I 
New  Eng.  $12SM :  Colo.  $100M;  Ind. 
$235M;  Mo.  $78M:  N.Y.  $77M:  Tex. 
$100M.  Others.  M.  R  Krehbiel,  Box  88, 
Norton,  Ks. 


LIKE  MONEY?  Owner’s  “take”  is 
$30,000  on  this  Zone  1  printing  busi¬ 
ness  &  rural  weekly  in  $1 40.000-gross 
class.  Sensible  price,  liberal  terms  on 
this  fine  property.  Write  fully,  please, 
to  DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  .  .  .  "Buy¬ 
ing?  Selling?  Turn  right  to  DIAL!” 


.SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  in  Southeast 
grossing  $25,000  second  year  —  2.300  ' 
I«id  circulation.  Rapidly  growing  area,  i 
$8,300  net  last  year.  Selling  for  per-  I 
sonal  reasons.  Price  $15,000.  Box  1087,  j 
Elitor  &  Publisher.  j 


Neicspapers  W anted  | 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  WANTED  im-  | 
mediately  by  newspaperman.  Size  and 
location  open.  Replies  held  in  strict 
confidence  and  answered.  Box  1010,  { 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


DAILIES  WANTED  by  responsible 
group.  Size  and  location  open.  Write 
in  detail.  All  replies  confidential  and 
answered.  Bo.x  1071,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
papers.  Let  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  being  generally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers,  P.O. 
Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.  ! 


OFFSET  WEEKLY,  no  press  equip¬ 
ment  or  realty.  $.5-$6M  down.  Or  per-  I 
centage?  W.  A.  Freiberg.  .3815  Pierce.  I 
Gary,  Ind.  | 


TWO  YOUNG  MEN  seeking  connec-  j 
tion  on  newspaper  with  option  for  | 
purchase  either  outright  or  for  majority  i 
interest  within  two  years.  Preferably  a  j 
daily,  circ.  10,000  to  50,000.  Exiierience  | 
as  reporters  on  two  Top  ’Ten  newspa-  i 
pers  and  foreign  bureau,  exiitors  of 
college  daily.  Will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  especially  in  the  mid-west  or 
western  regions.  Initial  cash  investment 
of  $100,000.  Bo,x  1076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Business  Opportunities 

EDITOR  has  time  and  capital  in  small  | 
or  medium  photo  or  news  agency  —  I 
outright  purchase  or  partnership.  Box 
1047,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


announcj:me\ts 

Business  Space  For  Retit 

PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 
Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.G.  Will  divide.  Tel^ 
writer  connection  to  Washington.  D.C., 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Oireulation  fu]. 
fillment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6663  or  writs 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


International  Sales 


AMBIRICAN  WRITERS  owning  reprint 
rights  of  published  articles  can  make 
extra  money  selling  in  Britain,  Europe 
&  Commonwealth.  Write:  Fisher  Fea¬ 
tures,  47  Fleet  St.,  London  E.C.  4. 


Publication  Distribution 


LiTT  US  HANDLE  your  distribution  of 
newspapers,  magazines  and  books  in 
greater  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  No 
job  too  small.  Try  us!  Box  957,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


\EW.SP.\PER  .SERVICES 

F eatures 


THE  ONLY  COMPLETE  COVERAGE 
of  all  national  and  international  stu¬ 
dent,  student  political,  and  educational 
activity  in  the  country.  Service  offers 
up  to  30  pages  per  copy  per  week.  Non¬ 
profit,  run  by  student  editors  them¬ 
selves.  For  details  write:  Collegiatd 
Press  Service,  c/o  United  States  Stu¬ 
dent  Press  Association,  3457  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 


Art  Oates’  CARTOON  HUMOR 
FILLER  SERVICE  now  ready.  Broad¬ 
side  of  31  funny  cartoons  by  nationally 
known  cartoonists.  Many  shapes,  many 
sizes,  for  WEEKLIES  and  DAILIES. 
Low  cost.  Mats  or  Repos.  Gates  Fea¬ 
tures,  Inc.  35-63  88th  St.,  Jackson  Hts. 
72.  N.Y. 


Job  Printing 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilities.  High  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  basis.  N.Y.G. 
Call  Mr.  Lawrence.  212  IjO  .3-6563  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  •  1316  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-636^ 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W,  since  1900 


PRINTING  PRESS 
INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L.  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS,  INC. 

5002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Phone  H-3295 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— trucking 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31.  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 
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Eciulpment  IMsrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


i'ompoMing  Room 


MODEI-  8  UNOTYPE.  $1,600,  No. 
12423  Ctiod  condition.  Three  90-chan¬ 
nel  maKnzinae.  Font  of  18165  Gothic. 
Foar-po<  ket  mold  disk.  Three  UA 
molds,  ''ne  recessed  mold  10-14  point. 
Gas,  Micro-Therm  thermostat.  Emer- 
lon  22U-voIt  three  phase  motor.  Mar- 
ifsch  feoler.  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa. 


PROFIT-PRODUCING 
EQUIPMENT 
AT  A  FRACTION  OF 
REPLACEMENT  COST 
Wallaster  Bundlera  in  A-1  Condition 
Piess  and  Mailroom  Conveyors 
Lake  Erie  Direct  Pressure  Press 
Goss  Mat  Rollers — Medium  and  Giant 
Hamilton  12-ft.  makeup  tables,  steel  top 
galley  nnd  full-page  slides  below 
Turtles — Goss,  all  steel 
Ludlows — gas  or  electric 
Linotypes  or  Intertypes— 20  available 
Vandercook  proof  presses — galley  to  full 
page  power 

Chemco  Olympian  Camera,  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  like  new.  Save  $10,000. 

Mats — Lino  and  Ludlow — over  1,000 
Fonts 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart,  Inc. 
633  Plymouth  Court  Chicago  6,  Ill. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles — $84,60  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature,  L  &  B 
SALES  COMP.VNY,  113  West  .Market 
Street.  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


Enfcraring  Plates 


REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
piste  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sam¬ 
ple.  CALUMET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O. 
Box  26-E,  Naperville,  Ill. 


Perforator  Tape 


PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
3*  or  14"  dia,  rolls.  Quality  &  Blconomy 
FURMAN  O.  RUTT  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Photo  Engraving 


Modem  Photo  Engraving  Bkiuipment. 
Master  Powderless  Etchers  for  Zink  & 
Copper,  sold  with  new  machine  war¬ 
ranty  at  a  substantial  discount;  Van¬ 
dercook  proof  presses  models  232P,  232 
&  226;  Consolidated  Precision  Color 
Camera  24"  fully  equipped,  new  ma¬ 
chine  warranty.  J.  Spero  &  Go.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6.  III. 

Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  FOLDER 

Scott  double  newspaper  folder,  model 
3  to  2  ratio,  rat^  40,000  folds  per 
hour.  22%"  cut-off. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 


6  SCOTT  PRESS  UNITS 

Two  Color  cylinders,  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
AO  drives.  Speed  45,000  per  hour.  Pony 
Autoplate. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

P.O.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  operating  at  Miami  Herald.)  2 
Elxtra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
double  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pasters.  (Will  divide.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


PRESS  BARGAIN 

Need  room,  so  first  $4,500.00  gets  3- 
unit,  48  page  Goss,  Easily  worth  double. 
Phone  or  write  J.  Les.  Duermit.  422- 
3611,  the  Journal.  Middletown,  Ohio. 


NO.  1  MIEHLE,  38  X  60;  also  Mentgea 
folder.  Can  be  demonstrated.  Chino 
(Calif.)  Champion.  Phone  714  NA  8- 
1606. 


HARRIS  OFTSET  PRESS  S7L  36  x  48 
—  AC  motors.  Low  price  on  floor. 
Printers’  Trouble  Shooter,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zane  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


Presses  &  Machinery 

48  Page 

Duplex  Unitubular 
Press 

(Two  Twinned 
24  Page  Presses) 

Offered  complete,  as  two 
presses,  as  16-page  presses, 
or  will  offer  individual  units 
with  or  without  color  flexi¬ 
bility. 

Installed  new  1947.  Maximum  color  flexi¬ 
bility  (8  color  cylinders,  with  every  unit 
reversing).  Two  General  Electric  76  h.p. 
A.C.  drives  with  Cline  control  systems. 
One  folder  has  upper  formers.  Cross¬ 
association  angle  bars,  43  color  pans, 
Cutler-Hammer  conveyor,  full  comple¬ 
ment  late  style  stereo  equipment  in¬ 
cluded. 

Located  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  Offered 
exclusively  by 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 
Ha  1-5365 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

4-units,  1  double  folder.  22%"  1  color 
hump,  1-100  H.P.  AG  drive,  reels  and 
tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers’’ 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLE  FOLDERS 

QUARTER.  Eighth.  Double  Parallel 
and  Combinations.  Portable  or  station¬ 
ary  for  all  rotary  presses. 

Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc. 
1637  W.  Main  St., 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Call:  CE  6-8841 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

Stereotype 


Pony  Autoplate  22%"  cut-off 
Tubular  Goss  Router,  like  new 
Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Junior  Sta-Hi  Former 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
Hoe  Lata  Model  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Goss  45-C  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
Plane-O-Plate  Rotary  Shaver 
Hand  Casting  Equipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  Now  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ALL  TYPES  of  newspaper  and  Web- 
fed  Offset  presses.  UPBCO,  Box  365, 
Lyndhurst,  N.J.  201  GE  8-3744. 


HELP  WANTED 
Academic 


WANTED:  'TEACHEat  OF  JOUR¬ 
NALISM,  state  university.  Zone  3. 
Some  newspaper  experience,  minimum 
Master's  degree.  $7000  for  nine-month 
year  with  minimum  qualifications.  Box 
1095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 

OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  for  young 
District  Manager,  Supervisor  or  CM  of 
small  daily  who  wants  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  in  the  circulation  field. 
Circulation  Director  of  3  growing  dail¬ 
ies  has  an  opening  for  a  regional  man¬ 
ager  who  is  strong  on  boy  promotion 
and  supervising  staff  of  district  man¬ 
agers  on  18,000  afternoon  daily.  Zone 
2.  Plenty  of  room  for  advancement. 
Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box  1034,  Eld- 
itor  £  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  award¬ 
winning  Texas  Gulf  Coast  Daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  -j-  company  benefits. 
Must  know  Little  Merchant  Plan,  pro¬ 
motion  and  salesmanship.  Write  com¬ 
plete  resume,  including  salary  required 
in  first  letter.  Box  1080,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HARD  WORKING  SUPERVISOR, 
morning  newspaper  experience.  Home 
Delivery  results  are  FTRST  in  our  book. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  move  UP. 
Write  experience,  education  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1082, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 


NEWSPAPER 

Classified  Ad  Sales 
Sacramento,  California 

Immediate  opening  for  experienced  ag¬ 
gressive  classified  advertising  salesman 
with  proven  linage  record.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  employe  benefits. 
Permanent  position.  Send  detailed 
resume  and  statement  of  availability 
for  interview  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
Sacramento,  California 


Display  Advertising 

AD  SALESMAN  for  2  Ohio  weeklies. 
Alert  self-starter  with  promotion  ideas 
needed  by  young  expansion-minded 
publisher.  Guarantee  $80  -f-  commis¬ 
sion,  Be  your  own  boss  I  Send  resume, 
photo.  Box  1015,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


ADV ERTISING  DIRECTTOR  for  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combination  in  Sooth 
Arkansas  city  of  26,000.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  man  with  a  good  sales  record 
and  who  is  an  experienced,  aggressive 
leader  strong  on  promotions.  Salary 
and  commission.  Profit  Sharing  Plan. 
Group  life  and  hospitalization  insur¬ 
ance  programs.  Write  giving  complete 
background  information  and  references. 
Include  present  earnings.  Nolan  De 
Laughter.  News-’Times,  El  Dorado, 
Arkansas. 


AMBI’ITOUS,  experienced  ad  man  of 
manager  caliber  for  16,000  daily  in 
S.E.’s  fastest  growing  metro  area.  Give 
resume,  ref.  £  salary  sought.  Mr, 
Smith,  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga. 


WE  WANT  'THE  BEST  Retail  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Direct  staff,  handle 
accounts  on  modem  aggressive  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  daily.  Age  limit  40. 
Salary  and  bonus  open.  Send  complete 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  1025,  Edi¬ 
tor  £  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  opportunity  for 
young,  experienced  retail  display  sales¬ 
man  on  one  of  New  England’s  leading 
dailies.  Preferably  one  with  two  or 
three  years  experience.  Must  have  sales 
ability,  good  on  copy  and  layout.  Pen¬ 
sion  plan,  paid  hospital  plan,  other 
benefits,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Give  complete  details.  Box  1060,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 
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Help  Wented 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  evening: 
daily  in  Indiana,  city  of  35.000.  Must 
young:,  strong  in  sales  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Send  complete  resume  including 
references,  availability,  salary  exiiected 
to:  Perry  Stewart,  Tribune,  New 
Albany,  Ind. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
tsrpewritten  resume  to:  Inland  Daily 
Press  Ass'n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago- 
3,  III,  No  charges. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY 
and  promotion  man,  under  40,  for 
second  spot  on  five-man  staff  of  ."-tlay 
exploding  area.  Managership  capa¬ 
bility,  permanent.  Choice  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  area.  Top  salary  and  incentive 
arranged  on  experience,  abilities.  Hox 
1050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  YORK  AD  SALESMAN  nee<led 
by  leading  Graphic  Arts  trade  journal. 
Career  opportunity  for  executive  type 
who  needs  minimum  suftervision.  Must 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  jid  theory, 
able  to  analyze  customers*  prol>lem8. 

•  and  give  professional  presentations.  Of¬ 
fice  in  Manhattan:  some  travel.  Sul^ 
stantial  salary  commissions:  all  ex¬ 
pense,  benefits  program.  Sell  yourself 
fully  in  a  letter:  include  present  earn¬ 
ings.  Confidential.  Box  1092,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

YOUNG,  CREATIVE  SALES  and  lay- 
out  man  with  production  recor»i  might 
like  working  and  living  in  excellent 
coastal  city.  Zone  3.  Furnish  all  infor¬ 
mation  leading  to  phone  inter\'i€W.  Box 
1070,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Editorial 

REWRITE-REPORTER  job  open  for 
eocpenenced  man,  night  staff,  in  Phila- 
delphia  area.  Write  Box  962,  Editor 
A  Publisher,  stating  salary  desired. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
At  least  three  years’  experience.  Grow-  i 
ing  New  Jersey  daily  in  rapidly-expand-  | 
ing  area  in  New  York  metropolitan 
region.  Box  988,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

STYMIED?  i 

Midwest  metropolitan  daily  has  copy- 
desk  opening  for  experienced  men  or 
\  f^omen.  I^jtura  unlimited.  Zone  6.  Gire 
qualification,  job  history  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1006. 
Elditor  &  Publisher.  j 

AGGRESSIVE.  VintSATILE,  experi¬ 
enced  sporte  writer  for  Midwest's  best 
sports  section.  Send  complete  record 
-f-  picture.  Box  1042.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  for  lola.  Kas..  Register. 
7.000  pop..  5.000  circ.  Job  opens  Mar. 
1-16.  Write  Angelo  Scott. 

NEWS  EDITOR  interested  in  producing 
good  small  daily.  Requires  reporting 
ability— news  judgment — and  some  bet-  I 
ter  personal  attributes.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  training,  ability.  Write 
essentials  briefly.  Galion  (Ohio)  In¬ 
quirer. 

REPORTER  with  at  least  two  years 
experience  on  police  run  to  cover  police 
and  courts  for  fast,  aggressive  after¬ 
noon  daily  of  over  18,000  in  pleasant 
college  town  near  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains.  Southerner  preferr^.  James 
A.  Hodges.  City  Editor.  The  Daily  Ad¬ 
vance.  Lynchburg.  Va. 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  EDIT  your 
own  paper?  You  won’t  find  a  better 
way  to  train  for  it  than  as  State  Mi- 
tor  of  an  aggressive  26.000  daily  cover¬ 
ing  more  than  a  dozen  towns  and  cities 
in  the  booming  Midwest.  Job  includes: 
writing,  editing,  layout,  directing  full 
and  part-time  assistants,  bureau  and 
correspondents;  it  requires  youth, 
energy  —  some  reporting  and  Siting 
experience.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ATTLEBORO,  MASS.,  DAILY  SUN 
has  opening  for  combination  deskman- 
reporter.  Send  references  and  Photo. 


NEWSROOM  EIXECUTIVE  or  top  rim 
man  as  night  supervisor  of  university 
morning  daily.  Degree  requir^.  $9,000 
up.  Box  1000,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BOOK  OR  MAGAZINE  EDITOR  with 
strong  newspaper  background  to  teach 
factual  writing  and  edit  scientific  man¬ 
uscripts  in  midwestern  college.  High 
pay.  Box  1030,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  SPOT  for  Women's 
Editor  on  prize-winning  Southeastern 
daily.  Requirements:  ability  to  write — 
meet  i>eople — suitervise  small  staff  and 
grow  with  organization.  Sympathetic 
e<litors  will  guide  youl  Box  1084,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  by  small  Kansas 
daily.  Must  !«  fast,  accurate  writer 
able  to  handle  local  wire  and  sports. 
C«o|ierative  iwrsonality  and  willing  to 
work  hard  and  long  hours.  Experience 
preferred,  but  can  use  J-grad.  State 
qualifications,  salary  needed.  Box  1090, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN :  Young  man  with  reporting 
exi>erience  and  enthusiasm  for  small 
daily  pai>er  in  New  Jersey,  a  few  miles 
from  N.Y.C.  Box  1054,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-MANAGER  for  lively,  4.000 
ABC  award-winning  Zone  2  offset  week¬ 
ly.  Once-in-a-lifetime  opportunity  for 
knowledgeable,  hard-working.  well- 
rounded  newsman  who  prefers  life  in  a 
semi-rural  community.  Write  fully  to 
Box  1085,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

EDITORIAL  MANAGER  for  small 
^  morning  tabloid.  Publisher,  Northern 
1  Wyoming  DAILY  NEWS,  Worland. 
Wyo. 

I  EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Opening  on 
I  metro|K)litan  newspaper  in  Zone  5  for 
an  exi>erienced  and  ambitious  editorial 
I  writer  with  broad  range  of  interests : 

good  academic  background  and  news 
,  room  exi)erience  are  tlesirable.  Our  staff 
I  is  large  enough  to  permit  some  spe- 
I  cialization  but  we  expect  our  staff  men 
‘  to  lie  comiietent  in  more  than  one  field 
i  of  comment.  We  jirefer  a  man  in  the 
'  .age  group  from  middle  twenties  to 
j  middle  thirties.  He  should  lie  eager  to 
I  make  this  newspaiier  a  career  and  to 
liarticiiiate  in  civic  activities  consistent 
with  the  position.  Approximate  salary 
I  range  of  $7,500  is  dependent  on  ex- 
I  perience  .and  ability.  Bo.x  1032,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

j  ENERGETIC  REPORTER  for  morning 
I  daily.  Zone  1.  20,000  circulation.  3  or 
j  more  years’  experience  essential.  Elx- 
■  cellent  job  lienefits.  Box  1065,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

.  NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  CHAIN  has 
oiiening  for  one  lieginner  and  one  ex- 
I  perienced  newsman.  Send  resume  of 
I  iiackground.  experience,  lowest  starting 
I  salary.  We  also  have  openings  for 
I  stringers  in  all  sections  of  the  nation. 

I  Box  1062,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  for  univer¬ 
sity  in  Zone  1,  male  or  female  eligible. 
Must  be  strong  in  editing,  layout  antf 
typography  with  minimum  of  two  years’ 
extierience,  and  college  degree.  Salary 
$6,000  to  start  with  top  benefits.  Per¬ 
sonal  resume  and  samples  of  publica¬ 
tions  work  required.  Box  1075,  Elditor 
&  Publisher, 

Quoin,  turtle,  reel,  paster,  squirt,  web, 
fountain  —  is  it  Greek  to  you?  If  you 
want  to  write  about  them,  etc.,  for  an 
important  graphic  arts  publication,  send 
complete  resume  to  Box  1055,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  Morning  tabloid  daily 
—  5,000  circulation  —  needs  general 
assignment  reporter.  Recent  J-grad  con¬ 
sidered.  Good  salary,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Contact:  Don  Hecke,  Pierre 
State  News,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  news 
departments  of  daily  newspapers  in 
El&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Elxperienced  or 
qualified  beginners,  ^nd  full  type¬ 
written  resume  to:  Inland  Daily  Press 
Ass’n.,  7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  Ill. 
I  No  charges. 


REPORTER  for  interesting,  challenging 
l»eat  on  city  side  of  .5-day  afternoon 
15.000  daily  in  upstate  New  York.  Pull 
fringe  l)enefit8  —  salary  commensurate 
with  education  and  experience.  Immetli- 
ate  opening  I  Write  details  of  education. 
exi)erience.  etc.,  to  Box  1088,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER 

One  of  the  top  reporting  jobs  for  our 
five  suburban  offset  weeklies.  Lead  gen¬ 
eral  news  coverage  of  growing  village 
of  20,000  from  new  branch  office.  Pres¬ 
tige  chain  of  award-winning  i>ai>ers  on 
Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Excellent  future 
for  talente<l  young  man.  Good  salary, 
fringe  lienefits.  Must  have  professional 
exiierience  and  a  college  degree.  David 
Roe,  Hollister  Publications,  Wilmette, 
III. 

REIPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  Alertly 
i  versatile.  Write:  Eklitor,  Carteret 
I  County  News-Times,  Morehead  City, 

I  N.C. 

i  WANTED:  EIDITOR  with  advertising 
exiierience  for  old  county  seat  weekly 
I  newspaiier  within  24-mile8  Atlantic 
I  Ocean.  Do  not  apply  unless  you  can 
I  <-ome  for  interview.  The  Democratic 
i  .Messenger,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 

j  WANTED:  REPORTER  for  N.Y.  bu¬ 
reau  of  national  trade  news  magazine. 

'  Prefer  college  graduate  with  hard  news 
I  experience.  State  salary  desired.  Write 
Box  1068,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

'  WE  HAVE  AN  OPENING  for  a  young 
I  reporter  in  our  Women’s  Department. 

I  Must  know  elements  of  good  writing  — 
I  lie  able  to  meet  the  public.  College  pre- 
ferretl,  but  not  necessary.  Highly  de- 
I  sirable  coastal  metropolitan  area.  Write 
to:  Elditor,  Savannah  Morning  News  & 
Evening  Press,  Savannah,  Ga. 

WIRE  EDITOR:  Six-eight  page  small 
daily  in  state  capital.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Will  pay  more  for 
combo  siiorts  reporter.  Write:  John  H. 
Hippie.  Daily  Capital  Journal,  Pierre, 
So.  Dak. 

YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  with  news- 
Iiaper  background  wanted  to  assist 
woman  editor  of  employee  newspaper 
publisheil  by  one  of  nation’s  leading 
corporations.  (Zone  One).  Speed,  ac¬ 
curacy,  good  news  sense  and  ability  to 
get  along  with  iieople  essential.  25,- 
OOO-circulation  newspaper  published  bi¬ 
weekly:  weekly  publication  contem¬ 
plated.  Send  resume  and  picture  to  Box 
1958,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  for  position  as 
I  reporter-editor  of  small  daily.  Report¬ 
ing,  photo  experience  r^uiretl.  Write 
full  details  including  desired  salary  to: 

I  RichanI  Wise.  Gazette  Pub.  Co..  117 
N.  Meridian  St.,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Mechanical 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
working  Composing  Room  Foreman  on 
leading  14,900  circulation,  six-ilay  evo- 
ning  daily.  Completely  modem  plant  — 
oiien  shop!  Must  have  supervisory  back¬ 
ground  and  proven  ability  to  coordinate 
production.  Zone  5.  Send  complete 
resume  of  experience,  personal  data, 
salary  exi>ected  to  Box  1074,  Exiitor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIEaJCED  MEN  for  daily  newt- 
pat>er  pixKluction  departments  in  E4P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Ass’n., 
7  S.  Dearborn,  Chicago-3,  Ill. 

Miscellaneous 

NEW  PM  OFFSET  JUNE 
Reporter-photographers,  experienced 
make-up  ad  men  and  salesmen.  Elxcel- 
lent  for  ambitious  hard  workers.  Prefer 
Southern  Constitutionalists. 

Box  1346  High  Point.  N.  C. 

Photography 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHEHl  on  the  way 
up,  with  imagination,  technical  com- 
I>etence,  to  produce  magazine-quality 
news  and  human  interest  pictures 
a  full-page  photo-feature  weekly,  head¬ 
ing  a  2-man  department  for  22,000 
Mke  Erie  resort  daily.  No  prims 
donna  I  The  man  wo  want  should  be 
familiar  with  small  cameras — alert  to 
I  offbeat  picture  possibilities — and  deter- 
!  mined  to  turn  routine  assignments  into 
!  eye-catchers.  Send  samples.  Managing 
Mitor,  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  leading  Ohio 
14.000  circulation  daily.  EJxcellent  spot 
for  young,  ambitious  iierson  capable  of 
handling  one  man  photo  department. 
Incluiles  dark  room  and  some  Scan-A- 
Graver  work.  Good  pay,  equipment, 
w’orking  conditions  and  benefits.  Write 
details  experience,  availability,  etc.  to 
Box  1094,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  WANTED  for  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper.  Zone  3.  Top-notch 
photo  lab,  equipment,  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Can  work  toward  Master’s  degree 
and  assist  in  teaching.  Minimum  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degree,  some  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
iierience.  $6000  for  12-month  year. 
Write  Box  1066,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

UNHAPPY  IN  YOUR  JOB?  “NER” 
describes  hundreds  of  $7,000-$35,000 
new  Elxecutive  job  openings  monthly. 
Get  free  copy.  National  Elmployment 
Reports,  105  W.  Adam,  830-5,  Chicago 
3. 


I  Free  Lance  I 

j  FULL-TIME  AND  PART-TIME  op-  , 

'  portunities  to  sell  the  more  than  4,500  j 
!  markets  buying  free-lance  articles,  fea¬ 
tures,  stories,  pix,  cartoons  every  ! 

I  month.  Send  stamped,  addressed  return  i 
I  envelope  for  details.  Writer’s  Digest. 

'  22-01  E.  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio.  | 

j  STRINGERS  WANTED  in  Chicago.  I 
Dallas,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Minneapolis,  for  small  nationally-circu¬ 
lated  financial  daily.  Should  have  busi- 
I  ness  and  financial  backgrounds  and/or 
knowledge  of  state  and  local  govern- 
{  ment.  Box  1040.  Elditor  St  Publisher, 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  combina¬ 
tion  correspondents  wanted  in  all  ma¬ 
jor  cities  of  all  states.  Box  1046,  EMi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 

EBEE  LANCE  WRITERS 
Experienced  part-time  free  lancers 
ne^ed  for  immediate  assignments  in 
Miami.  Wheeling,  Richmond,  Kansas, 
Tennessee,  Western  Michigan  and  other 
areas.  Must  have  camera.  Send  samples 
of  work  &  photos  to  indicate  technique. 
Men  or  women  chosen  for  permanent 
area  correspondents. 

Contact :  Howard  H.  Fogel 
NATIONWIDE  TRADE  NEWS  i 
I  280  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y.  1 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
of  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Immediate  opanint  In  lame,  ettabliihed 
corporation.  Will  assist  In  eonductini 
community  relations  and  dissemlnatini 
Information  to  all  news  media.  Retulres 
college  deoree  and  experience  In  publle 
relations  and  creative  writing.  Must  be 
adept  at  working  with  people  and  ^ 
definitely  interests  In  career  opportuni¬ 
ties  with  company.  Send  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  1077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


enta  wanted  in  all  ma-  I  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

states.  Box  1046,  EMi-  I  — - — — — - — ^ ^ — - — 

^ _ _ i  Linotype  SchtHtl 

AN(^  WRITEHIS  QjjIQ  linotype  SCHOOL 

art-time  free  lancers  LOGAN  4,  OHIO 

nediate  assignments  in  Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 

g.  ^ctoond,  Kansas.  ^ee  Information 

tern  Michigan  and  other  _ 

’e  camera.  Send  samples  _  ,  e  t  • 

os  to  indicate  technique.  *  etetyposetter  SCnOOl 

chosen  for  permanent  - - - - - - — ^ 

lente.  UP  GRADE  WITH  TTS 

ward  H.  Fogel  Sophisticated  Typesetting.  An  exciting 

DE  TRADE  NEWS  i  profession.  Teletypesetter  School,  $51 

Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y.  1  West  42  St.,  N.Y.,  36,  N.Y.  LO  3-323$. 
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Situations  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


fully  CiUALlFIED  TO  TEACH  jour- 
nali«m  or  professional  writing,  I  seek 
a  college  iwst  now  or  by  autumn.  MA. 
12  publishecl  novels,  experience  l)Oth 
ami  lieats  on  large  and  smaller 
dailies.  I'amily  man  under  35,  re¬ 
sponsible.  eager  to  enter  teaching.  Box 
1056,  Hxlilor  &  Publisher. 


Administratite 

CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  metho<l8  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1024,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBU.SHER  OF  WEEKLIES,  just 
sold,  wants  managerial  job  on  weekly 
or  group  weeklies  in  Florida.  Had  suc¬ 
cessful  ut>eration  in  tough  held.  Knows 
newspaper  business.  Box  1019,  Editor 
i  Publisher. 


FORMER  PUBLISHER  and  business 
executive  seeks  administrative  i>osition 
with  progressive  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  publisher.  Initiative,  experience 
and  leadership  nualifies  this  man  as 
Assistant  to  Publisher  —  Ceneral  Man¬ 
ager  —  Assistant  to  General  Manager 
—  or  Procluction  Manager.  Available 
soon.  Box  1078,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  — 
Young,  experienced  Carnegie  Tech 
printing  grad.  Directed  cost  reduction 
program  on  well-known  weekly.  Well 
versed  mechanical  and  labor.  Zones  2. 
3,  6.  For  resume  write  Box  1089,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


YOUNG  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE 
On  one  of  the  nation’s  larger  news¬ 
papers  desires  top  job  on  newspaper  in 
50,000  to  75,000  class.  I  am  a  college 
graduate,  exi>erienced  in  circulation,  a 
.  family  man,  and  have  proven  manage¬ 
ment  and  promotional  abilities.  If  your 
newspaper  is  in  Zones  5,  6,  7,  or  8  and 
I  want  further  information,  write  Box 
967,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


I  ASSISTANT  MANAGER 

Experienced  past  21  years  all  phases. 
Aggressive,  good  promoter.  AAA  refer- 
I  ences.  Or  interested  in  selling  circula- 
i  tion  supplies.  Zones  1-2-3-4.  Box  992, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


!  YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  Circulation 
I  Manager  with  proven  record.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases.  Prefer  zones  7,  8 
or  9.  Box  1017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  15  years’  top 
classified  experience,  some  retail — 100,- 
000  class  papers.  Mature,  family,  age 
'  39,  looking  for  opportunity.  Box  1026, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Small  to 
mevlium  daily.  Zones  8  or  9.  Reliable- - 
Iiest  references.  Box  1098,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

Corresponden  ts 

NEED  MORE  STAFF?  .Semi-retired 
author,  reporter  and  PR  man  wishes 
East  Coast  assignments  Variety  print 
media.  Over  3.000  articles  in  national 
publications.  Fee  only.  Box  739,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER :  Assistant  or  business 
manager:  25  .vears’  experience  ETast  and 
West.  Age  45.  Will  consider  invest¬ 
ment  out  of  income.  Slouthwest  or  West 
only.  Box  1051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER'S  ASSISTANT 

MILLIONS  FOR  OTHERS  I  .Seek  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  a  iiublishing 
property  for  a  ’share’  of  the  results 
produced.  Now  General  Manager 
medium  daily.  Experienced  in  all  busi¬ 
ness  departments  and  production.  Elx- 
cellent  record.  references,  health. 
Resume  available.  Any  communication 
definitely  confidential.  Box  1072,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Artists-l.’artoonists 


COMMERaAL  AR’HST  -  CARTOON-  | 
1ST,  a  first  rate  versatile  talent;  editor¬ 
ial  cartoons,  sports,  illustrations,  lay¬ 
out,  lettering.  Age  28.  Available  now 
to  consider  any  offer.  Box  998,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST  has  time  for  some  free 
lance  work.  Wide  experience,  nation¬ 
ally-known.  Box  1039,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


ART  DIREJCTOR/DESIGNER 
Highly  creative  maximum  producer. 
Can  handle  ALL  responsibility  through 
final  production.  Heavy  publication  and 
ad  collateral.  Art  Directing  with  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  printer.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1079,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIE^ICED  EDITORIAL,  sports 
cartoonist,  illustrator  air  brush,  lay¬ 
out,  etc.  Box  1097,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 


TWNG.  aggressive  Circulation 
Manager  of  30,000  to  35,000  daily  and 
Sunday  desires  change.  Reliable,  hard¬ 
working  family  man,  36  years  old. 
P^enced  in  ^1  phases  of  circulation. 
Box  966,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OTY  CIRCULA-nON  MANAGER  on 
20.000  wanting  top  job  on  smaller 
afternoon  paper.  Know  all  phases  of 
circulation,  with  15  years’  experience. 
Box  1013,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  MANAGER  (40)  twelve  years’  re¬ 
sultful  experience  all  phases  ad  depart¬ 
ment;  19%  local  gain.  Seeks  growth 
opportunity  in  Zones  9,  8.  7,  6.  Box 
1023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  OR  SALES— not  gar¬ 
ish;  never  a  geek;  always  probity;  any 
rumb;  yare  at  all  times  Box  1031,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
j  of  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at  time  of  sale 
I  and  merger  is  now  immediately  avail- 
I  able  and  seeking  similar  iiosition  or  top 
I  staff  spot  on  strong  daily.  To  meet  your 
!  convenience  for  personal  interview,  will 
I  be  at  the  Sands  during  NAEIA.  Resume 
furnished  in  advance  on  request.  Carl 
I  N.  Colby,  5022  North  Diversey  Boule¬ 
vard.  Milwaukee  17,  Wisconsin. 


DUE  TO  REORGANIZATION  family 
owned  ilepartment  stores,  have  excep¬ 
tionally  qualified  advertising  manager 
available  E'eb.  1.  Has  handled  all  phases 
our  ad  department,  allocating  $50,000 
I  yearly  ad  budget;  all  layout  and  ropy, 
past  nine  years  most  capably  and  ef¬ 
fectively.  Prior  to  that  had  years  ex- 
I  iierience  display  salesman  and  manager 
i  daily  newspapers.  We  highly  recom¬ 
mend  him  in  either  field.  For  complete 
resume  and  recommendations,  write  us. 
Box  1064,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  Editor-Writer;  PR. 
house  organ,  newspaper  background. 
Married,  B.A.  Box  986,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


OUTDOOR  EDITOR,  six  years’  experi- 
I  ence.  Features,  columnist,  radio  an- 
'  nouncer.  Public  Relations.  Versatile 
'  writer.  Outdoor  publications.  Indus- 
i  trious.  Box  1036,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  feature,  editorial  writer, 
photographer,  wants  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  on  good  daily.  B.S.  in  Journalism 
— graduate  work  at  Univ.  of  Mo.  Box 
1027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT;  writing,  re¬ 
writing;  experienced;  B.A.,  knowledge 
languages.  Evenings  or  week-ends, 
N.Y.C.  Box  1099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Editorial 


WANT  OPPOR’TUNITY  on  editorial 
page  or  metro  news.  Three  years’ 
I  metro  reporter — 5  small  daily  city  ed¬ 
itor.  BA.,  MS.  Family.  Samples. 
I  references,  visit.  Box  1016,  Editor  & 
;  Publisher. 


ENTERTAINMENT  lU>ITOR:  Assist- 
i  lint  wants  full-time  i>08t.  Exiierienceil 
I  with  local  column,  features,  reviews. 
1  Box  1049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPFJHENUED  NEWSMAN  —  copy- 
ilesk.  telegraph,  city  eilitor,  layout. 
Seeks  job  Zone  6.  Box  1086,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  28.  single, 
wants  switch  to  full-time  sixirts.  Box 
1059,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED.  REPUTABLE  news- 
desk  man  seeks  to  relocate  |>ermnnently 
in  community  with  parochial  schools. 
Excellent  references.  Petroleum  reiiort- 
ing-writing  background  if  neeileil.  Can 
supply  writing  samples,  (^lrrently  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  1067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FORMER  WIRE  SERVICE  state  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  now  large  twin-weekly 
eilitor,  seeks  newsside  managerial  i>oet 
on  Midwest  daily.  Seven  years’  top  ex- 
I  (lerience.  Box  1053,  Exlitor  &  Pub- 
I  Usher. 


I  .50,000  DAILY  REPOR’TER  wants 
I  European  news  job.  J-school  traineil. 
Speaks  Italian,  French,  Russian.  Radio- 
teletype  operation.  Single,  age  26.  Box 
1063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  28,  with  wife,  child. 
I  wants  job  where  ability  counts.  News- 
'  paper  or  PR.  Relocate  anywhere  U.S., 
I  world,  for  right  job,  but  takes  $130  wk. 
I  up  to  do  it.  Box  1061,  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  Usher. 

>  REPORTER 

I  Experienced,  mature  —  some  desk 
Box  1083,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


I  SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNI.ST  of  30,- 
;  000  daily  seeks  new  jiosition  liecause  of 
I  family  health ;  also  interesteil  in  PR. 
Must  be  in  Zones  3,  4,  6  or  lower  9. 
Obligeil  to  mov'e  as  soon  as  itossible. 
Box  1091,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS,  GENERAL  NEWS:  Ten 
I  years’  daily  experience  includes  make- 
I  up,  headwriting  and  feature  works. 
I  Marrieil,  age  4.3.  References,  samples 
I  available.  Write:  Alex  Pritzker,  506 
:  Kansas  St..  Belleville,  Ill. 


SPORTS  EDITORSHIP  WANTED  by 
journeyman  deskman,  28,  now  on  Mid- 
I  west  metro.  Ex-sports  editor  36.000 
'  P.M.  Single,  college,  veteran.  Box  1081, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STYMIB3>  in  Assistant  M.  E.  slot  after 
5  years  with  30,000  circulation  sub¬ 
urban  semi-weekly,  31-year  old  MS  J- 
I  grad  with  daily  reporting  and  eiliting 
experience  wants  more  resjionsibiUty 
I  in  $10,000  class.  Box  1093,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SUCCESSFLT,  COLUMNIST,  now 
writing  on  specializeil  subject  for  top 
I  daily,  seeks  position  as  human-interest 
j  columnist.  Award-winning,  experienceil 
I  newspaperman.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
I  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  21-YEAR  OLD  English  Reporters 
j  want  iiress  or  'TV  jobs  anywhere  in 
Canada  or  the  United  States  —  not 
I  more  than  two  months  in  any  town. 

We  are  both  N.U.J.  memliers  with  four 
I  years’  exiierience  on  daily  pa|>ers.  ar¬ 
riving  in  America  early  April  after 
termination  of  Continental  contract. 
Bo.x  1048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Employment  Agencies 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^* 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agenrv) 

;  56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


Mechanical 

MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING  Room 
Sui>erintendent :  Mideast  or  South.  IT’S. 
Color.  Worked  in  all  departments.  Non- 
Union.  Handled  Metropolitan  and  small 
dailies;  also  job  printing.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  Su|>erintendent  at  present.  Box 
1069.  Fxlitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHERS 
Los  Angeles,  California  area. 
Exi>ert  erector,  now  retired,  available 
part-time  for  repairs,  esiiecially  trouble 
shooting  and  adjustments  on  Goss,  Hoe. 
Cottrell,  A.T.F.,  offset,  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine,  roto,  stereo  eiiuipment.  Phone 
Plymouth  5-3160. 


PERFORATOR  OPERATOR.  Extensive 
cold-tyiiesetting  experience:  p’^inting 
background  —  trainee  speed.  275  lines 
l>er  hour.  Need  situation  to  develop 
(lOtential.  Box  1096.  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MEX7HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  ability  as  mechanical  superin- 
I  tendent.  Desire  greater  challenge  of- 
:  fered  by  daily  over  20,000  circulation. 

Experience  on  metropolitan  and  small 
^  dailies.  University  graduate.  Union, 
age  40.  Prefer  West  C/oast.  Box  1057, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTCK5RAPHER :  Army  press  experi¬ 
ence.  Now  doing  free  lance  work.  Seeks 
interesting  and  challenging  position. 
Will  relocate.  Box  979,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED 

^  Advertising  Rates 

Line  Ratos  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
{  Insertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 

order)  4  times  @  80t  per  line  each 

insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  ®  SI. 00 
1  'ime  Sl.lC  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  ropy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

;  Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
I  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  Kk  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 

;  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

4  times  ®  $1.25  ner  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payable  with  order) 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
i  VERTISINC,  Tuesday.  5:00  P.M. 

I  Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
I  identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  &  Publisher 
I  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N,  Y.  22,  N.  Y, 
Phone  PLaxo  2-7050 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  L’.  Brown 

ITU  Wage  Demands 


'A'  FOR  AWARDS — Showing  their  plaques  received  in  the  Arizoni 
Better  Newspapers  Contest  are:  Left  to  right — Lou  Pavlovich,  Tucson 
Citizen;  William  Milburn,  Citizen;  William  A.  Small  Jr.,  Citizen;  Franl 
Drachman,  Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.;  and  Charles  Hollis,  TNI. 


There  are  a  lot  of  issues  at 
stake  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
paper  strike  but  foremost  amonjr 
them  is  that  of  wapes  and 
fringe  benefits.  ITU  leadership 
announced  at  the  beginning  it 
was  not  going  to  accept  the 
same  wage  package  as  that  ne¬ 
gotiated  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  as  it  had  been  do¬ 
ing  for  the  last  10  years.  ITU 
is  tired  of  playing  follow-the- 
leader.  It  wants  to  be  the  leader. 
That’s  the  basic  reason  for  the 
strike. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  the 
2:00  a.m.  termination  of  the 
ITU  contract  on  Dec.  8  and  15 
minutes  before  the  strike 
started  the  union  negotiators 
brought  in  a  package  demand 
of  $36  over  a  two-year  i)eriod. 
The  strike  was  going  to  start 
on  time  anj'way,  according  to 
the  ITU  schedule,  so  the  de¬ 
mands  could  have  been  almost 
anjd:hing.  But  the  union  has 
stuck  to  this  amount  for  the 
last  six  weeks.  It  would  mean 
an  increase  of  $9  in  wages  plus 
another  $9  in  fringe  l)enefits  in 
each  of  the  next  two  years  of 
the  new  contract. 

ITU  leaders  have  tried  their 
best  to  make  this  demand  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  justified  just  as  they 
have  tried  to  make  the  publish¬ 
ers’  offer  of  a  $9.20  package 
ov'er  two  years  appear  puny  and 
inadequate. 

How  justified  are  the  ITU  de¬ 
mands  in  the  light  of  new  wage 
scales  negotiated  around  the 
country  during  the  past  year? 
Are  printers  in  New  York  en¬ 
titled  to  extra-special  considera¬ 
tion?  Look  at  these  .summary 
figures  of  wage  increases  in 
newspaper  craft  unions  during 
1962: 

In  453  ITU  contract  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  last  12  months,  the 
average  weekly  wage  increase 
was  $2.89.  This  does  not  include 
any  fringe  benefits,  but  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  New  York  ITU 
demands  amount  to  $9  i>er  week 
plus  an  equal  amount  in  bene¬ 
fits  in  each  of  two  years. 

In  362  contract  settlements 
for  pressmen,  the  average  week¬ 
ly  increase  was  $2.91. 

In  235  contracts  for  stereo¬ 
typers  the  average  weekly  in¬ 
crease  was  $3.03. 

In  95  contracts  for  engravers 
the  average  weekly  increase 
was  $3.27. 

In  109  contract  settlements 
for  mailers  the  average  weekly 


increase  was  $3.05. 

All  this  totals  1,254  contract 
settlements  in  all  crafts  during 
the  last  12  months  with  an  av¬ 
erage  weekly  increase  of  $2.97. 

In  the  last  six  months  the 
preponderance  of  contract  set¬ 
tlements  (about  80^)  with  the 
craft  unions  in  the  newspaper 
business  has  been  for  hourly 
increases  of  between  five  cents 
and  11  cents. 

The  average  hourly  wage  in- 
ci’ease  for  printers  in  the  453 
settlements  mentioned  during 
1962  was  for  $.08  per  hour. 

It  would  appear  that  the  New 
York  ITU  group  is  a  little 
greedy.  Before  the  strike  began 
it  had  agreed  to  an  additional 
contribution  to  the  pension  fund 
of  $.25,  an  additional  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  welfare  fund  of 
$3.00,  an  increase  in  shiftpay 
to  extras  of  $.15,  and  extra 
benefits  to  subs  and  extras  of 
$.30,  which  added  up  to  a  week¬ 
ly  cost  item  per  man  of  $3.70. 
The  publishers  had  offered  a 
“package”  of  $4.25  the  first 
year  plus  $3.75  the  second  year. 
This  meant  that  the  printers 
by  agreeing  to  the  fringe  bene¬ 
fit  offer  had  whittled  themselves 
down  to  an  increase  of  only  $.55 
per  week  in  actual  wages.  They 
made  a  big  issue  of  this.  They 
cried  about  it  forgetting  they 
had  already  agreed  to  direct 
cost  increases  of  $3.70  per  man 
with  $3.25  of  it  going  into  their 
own  pension  and  welfare  fund. 

From  what  the  publishers 
have  said  it  is  apparent  the 
printers  could  have  had  all  that 
$3.25  per  week  as  part  of 
their  salaries.  But  the  ])rinters 
wanted  to  eat  their  cake  and 
have  it  too  —  and  they  still  do. 

In  this,  as  in  its  opposition 
to  the  elimination  of  feather¬ 
bedding  practices  and  its  stand 
against  automation  in  newspa¬ 
per  shops,  the  ITU  is  doing  ir¬ 
reparable  damage  to  the  indus- 
trj^  to  which  it  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  and  survival. 

Fellowgliip  ill  Rome 

Minneapolis 

Wayne  Wangstad  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  a  graduate  student  in  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism,  has  been  awarded 
the  Rome  Daily  American 
Fellowship  for  1963-1964.  He 
will  spend  a  year,  beginning  in 
June,  as  a  member  of  the  Daily 
American  editorial  staff  in 
Rome. 


AP  Board 
Slate  Posted; 
Vote  in  April 

The  nominating  committee  of 
the  Associated  Press  has  se¬ 
lected  the  following  candidates 
for  election  as  directors  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York 
April  22: 

Martin  S.  Hayden,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

George  W.  Healy  Jr.,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

William  F.  Knowland,  Oak¬ 
land  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

W.  U.  Maxwell,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

J.  M.  McCelland  Jr.,  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  Daily  News. 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

John  D.  Paulson,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum. 

John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  IPcst  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Post. 

One  from  New  York 

Four  directors  are  to  be 
elected  from  this  list.  The  in¬ 
cumbents  are  Messrs.  Healy, 
Maxwell  and  Miller. 

From  the  memberships  in 
cities  under  50,000  population, 
the  committee  nominated: 

Max  E.  Nus.sbaum,  Moultrie 
(Ga.)  Observer.  (Incumbent). 

Clyde  M.  Reed,  Parsons 
(Kans.)  Sun. 

In  accordance  with  the  By¬ 
laws  requirement  that  at  least 
one  director  shall  be  a  resident 
of  New  York  State,  the  com¬ 
mittee  separately  nominated; 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Gene  Robb,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 

The  committee  directed  that 
the  nominees  be  listed  alpha¬ 
betically. 


Tucson’s  Dailies 
Take  Major  Prizes 

Tvcson,  Ariz.  t 

Tucson’s  two  dailies  swept  1 
every  major  category  for  Ari-  [ 
zona  dailies  in  the  Arizona 
Newspapers  Association  compe-  [‘ 
tition. 

The  afternoon  Tucson  Daily  . 
Citizen,  for  the  eighth  time,  won 
the  Community  Service  Award. 

The  morning  Arizona  Daily 
Star  was  winner  of  the  General  | 
Excellence  Award  and  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Excellence  Award. 

The  Citizen  also  was  cited  for 
the  best  editorial  page  and  best  ; 
news  coverage.  [ 

Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.,  joint  i 
business  company  for  the  Citi-  i 
zen  and  Star,  completed  the 
sweep  of  top  awards  by  placing 
first  in  mechanical  excellence 
and  the  advertising  content  cate¬ 
gories. 

In  the  category  for  general 
excellence  the  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Phoenix,  was  second,  and  the 
Phoenix  Gazette,  third. 

In  weekly  competition,  the 
Chandler  Arizonan  and  the 
Westside  Enterprise  of  Goodyear 
were  cited  for  general  excellence 
in  their  circulation  classes. 

Other  weekly  awards:  Edito¬ 
rial  excellence  —  San  Manuel 
Miner;  mechanical  excellence— 
San  Manuel  Miner;  General  and 
Department:d  News  Coverage— 
Arizona  Record,  Globe;  Editorial 
Page — Arizona  Weekly  Gazette, 
Phoenix ;  advertising  content— 
Chandler  Arizonan;  Community  * 
Service — Glendale  News.  i 

• 

On  Governor’s  Staff 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dwight  E.  Jensen,  a  reporter 
for  the  Des  Moines  Register  for 
seven  years,  has  been  named  £ 
executive  assistant  to  Gov.  j 
Harold  Hughes  at  $12,000.  I 
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Code  Converter  \with 
panel  removed  to  show 
printed  circuit  boards,  in 
upper  section,  with 
solid  state  components 
attached. 


Simplicity  of  design  is  the  key  to  .AutoSettcr's  depend  able,  fast  and  flexi¬ 
ble  system  for  tape  control  of  linecasting  machines.  Because  there  are  no  moving  parts, 
the  AutoSetter  is  as  simple  to  maintain  ns  it  is  to  operate. 

Solid  state  electronic  components  are  mounted  on  seven  printed  circuit  boards  in 
the  Code  Converter.  In  the  unlikely  case  of  failure,  an  entire  board  may  be  easily  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  without  delay  at  nominal  cost.  There  are  no  cams,  levers  or  other 
moving  parts  to  replace,  service  or  repair. 

In  addition  to  simplicity,  AutoSetter’s  speed  potential  fulfills  the  demands  for  greater 
production  in  present-day  linecasting  machines  and  has  a  reserve  speed  capacity  to 
meet  the  greater  composing  room  demands  of  the  future.  ( When  a  25-line  machine  is 
built,  AutoSetter  will  operate  it.) 


Write  for  the  complete 

Star  AutoSetter  story  today. 


■  RANCH:  1327  BROADWAY,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  AttNCIES:  CHICAGO  • 
MINNEAPOLIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DENVER 
STAR  PARTS  (LINECASTING)  CANADA  LTD.  MONTREAL  and  accnts  Ovuisus 
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Vincent  Dwyer — “He  bridges  the  gap . . 


_ “He  is  an  ideal  managing  editor. 

_ ‘He  combines  a  sixth-sense  of  spotting  stories  that  are 

bound  to  develop  with  a  well-disciplined  ability  to  get  them 
in  the  paper  quickly. 

_ “He  bridges  the  gap  that  often  separates  the  instinct  for 

drama,  so  essential  to  a  newsroom,  from  the  hard  techniques 
necessary  in  the  composing  room. 

_ “He  understands  the  reporter  and  the  printer,  the  city  editor 

and  the  foreman— and  he  succeeds  in  making  them  work 
as  a  team. 

_ “He  acknowledges  the  place  of  the  advertising  department 

in  a  newspaper. 


_ “He  is  tough,  but  he  is  gentle;  he  is  demanding,  but  hei 

out-gi\'ing;  he  is  gruff  when  deadline  approaches,  but  h 
is  open-hearted  when  a  kid  who-is-trying  comes  to  hin 
for  sympathy. 

_ “He,  above  all,  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  thing  that  i 

most  important— the  finished  newspaper— and  the  qua 
tion:  is  it  as  good  as  it  should  be?” 

The  managing  editor  is  Vincent  Dwyer.  The  words  his  editor’l 
Jack  Foster.  The  paper  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News,  i 

Few  papers  capture  the  flavor  of  the  area  in  which  they  publiai 
as  the  News  does.  Few  can  match  the  remarkable  groi 
of  the  News.  One  of  the  people  most  responsible  is  Vi 
Dwyer,  managing  editor  since  1951,  before  that  its  city  editoi 
and  a  newspaperman  for  29  years. 


SCRIPPS- HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  ( 


I  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS 


BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD 
PITTSBURGH  PRESS  • 


FORT  WORTH  PRESS 


EL  PASO  HERALD-POST 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 


KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 


KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 


COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 


DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 


HOUSTON  PRESS 
EVANSVILLE  PRESS 


•  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


I  Ganaral  Adv*rti»ing  Dapt.  ...  230  Park  Ava.,  Naw  Tark  City— <hkaga  San  Francifco  Las  Angalat  Oatrait  Cincinnati  Philadalphia  DaHas 
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